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-EMARKS ON SCHLEGEL’S HISTORY OP 
LITERATURE.* 


Ir seems. to be received among most 
of the good people of the present age 
asan axiom not to be disputed, that 
the period to which they have the hap- 
piness to belong is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the most enlightened which the 
world has ever seen. Nothing can be 
more natural than the species of ratio- 
cination upon which this comfortable 
belief is founded. Every individu- 
al, however unskilled in the more 
secret mysteries of psycology, is me- 
taphysician enough to be sensible of 
the gradual enlargement and improve- 
ment of his own understanding dur- 
ing the far more considerable por- 
tion of his life: and it is quite in the 
course of things, that individuals 
should reason from themselves to every 
thing around them. To the man who, 
in reviewing a few past years of his 
life, perceives in every direction the 
traces of intellect strengthened and 
knowledge extended, it must needs 
appear at first sight a very improbable 

ing, that, while the individual is at 

times so actively progressive, the 
general mind should at any time be 
retrogressive, or even stationary. He 
takes it for granted that the nation, 
the world, are moving at the same 
pace with himself, and his favourable 
opinion respecting the century in which 
he happens to be born, derives not a 
little of its charity from the unsus- 
pected, but unintermitted, workings 
of his self-love. We are all wil- 





* Lectures on the History of Literature, 
Ancient and Modern ; from the German of 
Frederick Schlegel. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
en _e London, Baldwin, 
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ling to believe in the excellence of 
what belongs to ourselves; we begin 
with our apparel, furniture, and houses, 
and extend, by degrees, the compli- 
ment to our town, our nation, and last 
of all, to our age. 

We have no intention to deny, that 
in many matters of no inconsiderable 
moment, the self-gratulations of the 
present generation are well founded. 
Were there no ground for their belief, 
except in vanity, it must indeed have 
long since. given way. ‘The fault lies 
in extending to the condition of the 
whole man that which applies in truth 
to one part only,—perhaps not the 
most dignified or important part of 
that mysterious being. The part which 
has been the scene of improvement is 
indeed that to which the philosophers 
of the last century chiefly devoted their 
attention. But it remains to be de- 
cided by posterity, whether their de- 
votion, or our applause, should be con- 
sidered as among the excellencies or 
the defects of our respective periods, 
Among the many ages which have 
preceded ours, not a few, and these 
too,—at least some of them,—ages to 
which we now look back with very 
little reverence, were, in their day, 
equally self-complacent in their opinion 
of themselves. Perhaps no times were 
ever more filled with self-conceit than 
the corrupt and trifling ones of the last 
Roman and Byzantine emperors. The 
blindfold mill-horse has no suspicion 
in how narrow a circle he is moving, 

To go somewhat towards the bottom 
of the matter, we may observe, that 
the exertions of human intellect are 
directed either towards the bettering 
of our earthly and corporeal existence, 
or to something quite foreign, and, we 
are not singular in supposing, quite 
superior to this. One great class of 
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objects are usefyl, and pursued as 
means for producing tangible and vi- 
sible improvements in the external ac- 
commodation of man; another great 
class of objects have, in most ages of 
the world, attracted the zeal- of the 
finest say of the earth, although 
not leading to any thing so obviously 
advantageous—have been pursued, in 
a word, for their own sake alone, 
and believed to bring with them abun- 
dantly their own reward. In regard 
to the former class of objects, it must 
be admitted that the world was never 
so well off as it is now; we suspect 
that, in regard to the second, a little 
research would have a tendency to lead 
to a very different conclusion. 

In respect to those branches of hu- 
man exertion which are most evident- 
ly ornamental, our inferiority to for- 
mer ages will not be disputed, even by 
the warmest admirers of their own 
time and of themselves. Our age pro- 
duces no paintings like those of Leo- 
nardo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Cor- 
reggio, or even like those of Holbein. 
In sculpture and architecture our po- 
verty is equally apparent. If we are 
better than our immediate predecessors, 
if we no longer admire or imitate the 
absurdities of such men as Bernini, 
still we can sustain no comparison with 
the times of antiquity ; nay, in regard 
to one of those arts we are utterly des- 
picable, when compared with those 

es of modern Europe which we are 
pleased to think and talk of as utterly 
dark and barbarous. Whatever excel- 
lence we attain in sculpture is derived 
from a servile imitation of the antique ; 
and in regard to architecture, we seem 
to be so impressed with a sense of 
littleness, that we have absolutely 
given over attempting any thing that 
is worthy of being called great. We 
make no fresco paintings now-a-days, 
no colossal statues, no cathedrals. We 
may call this wisdom and philosophy 
if we will. We may rave about poli- 
tical economy and deniaes, and de- 
spise, if we choose, the simple ages 
which were more occupied with art 
than with science, with feeling than 
with analysing ; but to those who con- 
sider this world as a preparatory scene, 
and our earthly life as a school for our 
intellect, and man as an immortal 
creature, whose desires and aspirations 
are at all times: after the infinite, the 

spectacle of this, our boasted age, may 


perhaps appear to partake at least, as 
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much of the humiliating as of the 
cheering. We are more knowing thay 
our fathers, but the old breed was g 
noble one, and it may be worth oy 
while to consider with ourselves wheth. 
er we may not deserve the reproach of 
the satirist—Gens pusilla, acuta, 
Such reflections as these are not 
very common among the men of our 
nation, but in the book which now lies 
before us, and in many other works of 
those whom Madame de Stael classes 
with its author, under the name of 
** ces grand penseurs Allemands,” ye 
find sufficient proof that they are by 
no means unusual among the reflective 
men of another nation, which, in 9 
far at least as philosophy and art are 
concerned, may be entitled to fully ag 
much respect as our own. Although 
the last fifty years have produced in 
Germany more great and valuable li. 
terary works than the last hundred 
years among all the other nations of 
Europe, even the authors of Germany 
appear to be pretty free from that 
overweening self-complacency which 
is so visible in the writings of their 
French and English brethren. The 
truth is, that all the German writers 
of eminence are also scholars of emi- 
nence. ‘They read before they think 
of writing. ‘Their reverence for others 
tempers their confidence in themselves, 
They labour to improve and adom 
their age, but they are modest enough 
to consider no little preparation as nes 
cessary for those who would enter up- 
on such a vocation. In like manner, 
their books are too full of learning for 
our public, in its present state ; they 
make allusions which our wits would 
laugh at as obscure, and pass into di- 
gressions which they would censure as 
absurd. Nevertheless, they are worth 
the studying, and will repay the la- 
bour which they demand from those 
who peruse them with advantage. 
According to the author of. these 
lectures, the chief cause of those de- 
fects which may be discovered in the 
art and literature of the present time, 
is to be found in the spirit of thought 
introduced by the philosophy of the 
last century. The object of that phi- 
losophy was revolution ; its engine 
was derision. Its masters devoted all 
their talents to destroy the habitual 
veneration with which their countrys 
men of France and of Europe were 
accustomed to regard the political, 
moral, and religious institutions -of 
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their fathers. They strove to repre- 
sent every thing beyond their own 
sphere, as existing only in prejudice, 
and held sacred only by folly. Above 
all things, it was their wish and pur- 
to undermine those forms of gov- 
ernment which are established among 
ull the descendants of the Gothic con- 
uerors of Europe. In order to make 
these appear ridiculous, they pointed 
the shafts of their wit, not only against 
thé ‘Gothic thrones themselves, but 
ainst all the art, and literature, and 
philosophy, which had sprung up un- 
dex their protection. Their sole topics 
of praise were found either among the 
republican peoples of antiquity, or -a- 
mong themselves ;—the former having 
to boast, as they asserted, of the only 
true artists, and their own age of the 
only true scavants. 

It is with a certain mingled feeling 
of calmness and melancholy that we 
look back, from the present situation of 
affairs, to the image of those old times 
when the external aspect of things was 
harsher and ruder, but when _ sown 
were warmer than they now are, and 
faith more firm. The history of the last 
century may at times provoke a con- 
tempt almost touching upon ridicule, 
but in general it is with feelings of a 
very different nature indeed, that we 
connect the circumstances of that e- 
ventful period with those of our own. 
As when dark clouds are seen progres- 
sively advancing over the face of a 
calm and lovely heaven, and the me- 
mory of past tempests is revived in the 
apprehension of new, it is not without 
an anxious and a mournful expectation 
that.we see the old bands every day 
relaxing around us, and, under the 
specious name of improvement, every 

ting which our fathers loved and ve- 
nerated borne by slow but sure de- 
grees, into the reach of that revolu- 
tionary current which leads to a fear- 
ful, and as yet an unexplored, abyss, 
None serms to have contemplated the 
tendency of this age with more concern 
than Frederick Schlegel. The work 
which we have just read is a noble ef- 
fort to counteract and repel its effects, 
to arouse forgotten thoughts and des- 
pised feelings, and to make men be 
national and religious once more, in 
order that once more they may be 
great. He is quite right in believing 
that, as the evil has proceeded, so 
must the cure also proceed from the 
influence of literatyre ; and it is in re- 
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gard to that great and splendid branch 
of human exertion, that he has chosen, 
in the first instance, to meet and coms 
bat the purposes and opinions of his 
antagonists. It is not necessary for us 
to explain by what circumstances, in 
the late history and present condi- 
tion of his country, his views have 
been more immediately turned to the 
consideration of some of those subjects 
which his present work is most calcu- 
lated to elucidate. 

The truth is, that the old contest 
between the friends and the enemies 
of empiricism, which was sufficiently 
violent in the days of the Platonists 
and Peripatetics of antiquity, never at- 
tained its full height and vehemence 
till of late. The balance inclines 
grievously to the meaner side. Man- 
kind are now every where ashamed of 
being, what the philosophers of the last 
age were pl to call unphilosophical. 
Even the common people begin to take 
more pride in having some general 
ideas, than in retaining that warmth 
of attachment to one set of objects, 
which entirely depends, as they have 
told, upon ignorance of that which is 
beyond their -circle. The travelling 
regiments of books which pour in their 
heterogeneous impressions from the 
four quarters of the heavens, level all 
peculiarities before them, and turn the 
private enclosures of attachment and 
opinion into a thorough-fare. When 
the mind is artificially supplied, by 
means of books, with more sources of 
sentiment than are able:at once har- 
moniously to keep possession of it, the 
speculative understanding steps in to 
settle their claims, and concludes by 
leaving the whole man in a woful state 
of obliteration, which corresponds with 
Wordsworth’s description of a moralist. 
‘¢ One to whosesmooth-rubbed soul can cling 

No form nor feeling, great or small, 

A reasoning self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual all-in-all.” 

To trace with that boldness which 
can only be inspired by mature skil- 
fulness, a map of the whole history of 
human literature; to show howinevery 
age, the action of literature upon na- 
tionality, and that of nationality upon 
literature, have been strictly recipro- 
cal; and thus, by past examples, to 
warn the present generation of the 
dangers in which they have involved 
themselves,—this was a great attempt, 
and we think Frederick Schlegel has 
accomplished it with very. singular 
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success. Heinculcates, hout, the 
necessity which there is, that literature 
should have reference to an established 
centre, namely, to religious faith, and 
to national history and character,— 
that its main employment should be 
to nurse and strengthen our associa- 
tions in relation to these objects,—and 
that, instead of being applied at ran- 
dom as a stimulus to our faculties and 
emotions, as mere abstract human be- 
ings, it should bend all its powers to- 
wards tutoring and forming the feel- 
ings of ‘men, destined to act a part as 
citizens of their respective communi- 
ties. In doing so, literature gains, 
both by having a determinate purpose, 
and by being the conservator of asso- 
ciations, which grow more and more 
valuable as they grow older. As every 
nation has its own mental character 
and constitution propagated from ge- 
neraiion to generation, no traditions or 
y can be so congenial to it, as those 
which originated with itself in early 
ages, constituting tests of its true bias 
and genius, and continuing, during the 
course of its history, to strengthen na~ 
ture itself by reacting upon the satfe 
national temperament which at first 
produced them. He shews that a great 
national character can only be pre- 
served, by endeavouring as much as 
possible to cherish and keep alive the 
characteristic spirit of our ancestors ; 
and that the literature of each nation, 
instead of embodying all kinds of hu- 
man ideas indifferently, should aim at 
rivetting a peculiar set of impressions 
proper to itself, which would have the 
advantage of gaining force by every re- 
iteration, and of pervading the whole 
system both of private and public life. 
Nothing can, we think, be more 
beautiful than the manner in which 
Schlegel calls up in succession the 
master-spirits of antiquity, and ex- 
tracts from their merits, and sometimes 
from their defects, contirmation of the 
theory which it is his purpose to de- 
fend. The power, majesty, and en- 
during beauty of the Greek, and the 
comparative poverty of the Roman li- 
terature, are both explained upon the 
same principle: and yet the general 
conclusions to which he would lead us 
are, throughout, so admirably blended 
with the interesting and amusing por- 
traiture of individual men and works, 
that however strong may be the im- 
pression of which we are conscious, 
wre cannot easily point out from what 






particular part, either of narrative gp 
disquisition, it has been derived, 
There is, for instance, at least as much 
of art, as of elegance and of feeling, in 
the view which he gives us of the Ho. 
meric writings. 

“* There is only one production, the high 
pre-eminence of which gives to the 
ages of the Greeks a decided superiority over 
those of every other people,—the Homeric 
poems, the still astonishing works of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. These indeed are 
the work of a preceding age ; but it is suff. 
ciently evident from the language, the con. 
tents, and above all, from the spirit of these 
poems, that they were designed and com. 
posed within a short time (probably within 
a century) of the age of Solon. In his time, 
at all events, and partly by means of his 
personal exertions, they were first rescued 
from the precariousness and forgetfulness.of 
oral recitation, arranged in the order in 
which we see them, and rendered, as 
have ever since continued to be, the objects 
of universal attention and regard. 

** Solon and his successors in the govern. 
ment of Athens, Pisistratus and the Pisis. 
tratide, over and above the delight which 
they must have derived from the composi. 
tions themselves, were probably influenced 
by views of a nature purely political, to ine 
terest themselves in the preservation of the 
Homeric poems. About this period, thatis 
six hundred years before Christ, the inde. 
pendence of the Greeks of Asia Minor was 
much threatened, not indeed as yet by the 
power of Persia, but by that of the Lydian 
monarchs, whose kingdom was soon after 
swallowed up in the immense empire of Cy- 
rus. As soon, however, as that conqueror 
had overcome Croesus, and extended his 
power over the lesser Asia, no clear-sighted 
patriot could any longer conceal from him- 
self the great danger which was impendent 
over Greece. The greater part of the Gre- 
cian states, indeed, seem to have remained 
long in their security, without foreseeing the 
storm which was so near them, and which 
burst with such fury on their continent dute 
ing the reigns of Darius and of Xerxex 
But the danger must have been soon and 
thoroughly ived by Athens, linked as 
she was in the closest intimacy with the Asi- 
atic Greeks, not only by all the ties of a 
flourishing commerce, but also by the com- 
mon origin of their Jonic race. The revival 
of these old songs which relate how Grecian 
heroes warred with united strength against 
Asia, and laid siege to the metropolis of 
Priam, occurred, at least, at a very favoute 
able period, to nourish in the Greeks the 
pride of heroic feelings, and excite them to 
like deeds in the cause of their indepen- 
dence. 

‘* Whether any such event as the Trojan 
war -ever in reality took place, we have no 
positive means of deciding. The dynasty 
of Agamemnon and the Atreida#, howevety 
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filly almost within the limits of history. 
Neither is it at all unlikely that much inter- 
eoursé subsisted at a very early period be- 
tween the Greek peninsula and Asia Minor ; 
for the inhabitants of ben two baer p04 were 
kindred es, ng nearly the same 
ets Pelops, from whom the pen- 
insula derived its name, was-a native of 
That the carrying away of a single 
incess should have been the cause of an 
miversal and long protracted war, is, at 
Jeast, abundantly consistent with the spirit 
of the heroic times, and forcibly is to 
our recollection a parallel period in the his- 
tory of Christendom, and the chivalry of the 
middle ages. However much of fable and 
allegory may have been. weaved into the 
of Helen and Troy, that many great 
recollections of the remote ages were in some 
manner connected with the local situation of 
Troy itself, is manifest from the graves of 
heroes,—the earthen tumuli which are still 
visible on that part of the coast. That these 
old Greek mounds or monuments, which 
were, according to universal tradition, point- 
ed out as the graves of Achilles and Patroc- 
lus,—over one of which Alexander wept, 
envying the fate of the hero who had found 
a Homer to celebrate him,—that these were 
in existence in the time of the poet himself 
is, I think, apparent from many passages of 
the Iliad. It was reserved for the impious, 
or at least the foolish curiosity of our own 
age, to ransack these tombs, and violate the 
sacred repose of the ashes and arms of he- 
roes, which were found still to exist within 
their recesses. But all these are matters of 
no importance to the subject of which I am 
at present treating ; for although the Tro- 
jan war had been altogether the creation of 
the poet’s fancy, that circumstance could 
have had little influence either on the object 
which Solon and Pisistratus had in view, or 
on the spirit of patriotism which was excited 
by the revival of the Homeric poems. The 
story was at all events universally believed, 
and listened to, as an incident of true and 
authentic history. 

** To the Greeks, accordingly, of every 
age, these sed a near and a na- 
tional interest of the most lively and touch- 
ing character, while to us their principal at- 
traction consists in the more universal charm 
of beautiful narration, and in the lofty re- 
presentations which they unfold of the he- 
roic life. For- here there prevails not any 
peculiar mode of thinking, or system of pre- 
Judices, adapted to live only within a limit- 
ed period, or exclusively to celebrate the 
fame and pre-eminence of some particular 
race ;-—-defects which are so apparent both 
in the old songs of the Arabians, and in the 
Poems of Ossian. There breathes through- 
out these poems a freer spirit, a sensibility 
more open, more pure, and more universal 
—alive to every feeling which ean make an 
impression on our nature, and extending to 
every cireumstance and condition of the 
great family of man. A whole world is laid 
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n to our view in the utmost beauty and 
einan, a rich, a living, kwon 
ing picture. The two heroic personages of 
Achilles and Ulysses, which occupy the first 
places in this new state of existence, embody 
the whole of a set of universal ideas and cha- 
racters which are to be found in almost all 
the traditions of heroic ages, although no- 
where else so happily unfolded or delineated 
with so masterlya hand. Achilles, a youth- 
ful hero, who, in the fulness of his victorious 
strength and beauty, exhausts all the glories 
of the fleeting life of man, but is doomed to 
an early death and a tragical destiny, is the 
first and the most lofty of these characters ; 
and a character of the same species is to be 
found in numberless poems of the heroic 
age, but perhaps no where, if we except 
the writers of Greece, so well developed 
as in the sagas of our northern ancestors. 
Even among the most lively nations, the 
traditions and recollections of the heroic 
times are invested with a half mournful and 
melancholy feeling, a spirit of sorrow, some- 
times elegiac, more uently tragical— 
which speaks at once to our bosoms from 
the inmost soul of the in which they 
are embodied: whether it be that the idea 
of a long vanished age of freedom, great- 
ness, and heroism, stamps of necessity such 
an impression on those who are accustomed 
to live among the narrow and limited in- 
stitutions of after times; or whether it be 
not rather that poets have chosen to express 
only in compositions of a certain sort and 
in relation to certain periods, those feelin 
of distant reverence and self-abasement wi 
which it is natural to us at all times to re- 
fiect on the happiness and simplicity of ages 


that have long away. In Ulysses 
we have displayed another and a less ele- 
vated form of the heroic life, but one scarce- 


ly less fertile in subjects for » or less 
interesting to the curiosity of posterity. This 
is the voyaging and wandering hero, whose 
experience and acuteness are equal to his 
valour, who is alike prepared to suffer with 
patience every hardship, and to plunge with 
boldness into every adventure; and who 
thus affords the most unlimited scope for 
the poetical imagination, by giving the op- 
portunity of introducing and adorning what- 
ever of wonderful or of rare is supposed, 
during the infancy of geography, by the 
simple people of early societies, to belong to 
ages and places with which they are per- 
sonally unacquainted. The Homeric works 
are equalled, or perhaps surpassed, in awful 
strength and depth of feeling by the poetry 
of the north—in audacity, in splendour, and 
in pomp, by that of the oriental nations. 
Their peculiar excellence lies in the intui- 
tive perception of truth, the accuracy of 
description, and the great clearness of un- 
derstanding, which are united in them, in a 
manner so unique, with all the simplicity 
of childhood, and all the richness of an un- 
rivalled imagination. In them we find a 
mode of composition so full, that it.often 
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becomes prolix, and yet we are never weary 
of it, so matchless is the charm of * lan- 
guage, and so airy the lightness of the nar- 
rative; an nett teomealie developement of 
characters and passions, of speeches and re- 
plies ; and an almost historical fidelity in 
the deseription of incidents the most minute. 
It is perhaps to this last peculiarity, which 
distinguishes Homer so much, even among 
the poets of his own country, that he is in- 
debted for the name by which he is known 
tous. For Homeros signifies, in Greek, a 
witness or voucher, and this name has pro- 
bably been given to him on account of his 
truth,—such truth I mean as it was in the 
wer of a poe ially a poet who ce- 
lcbrates heroic ages, to possess. To us he 
is indeed a Homer—a faithful voucher, an 
unfalsifying witness, of the true shape and 
fashion of the heroic life. The other ex- 
planation of the word Homeros—*‘ a blind 
man’—is pointed out in the often repeated 
and vulgar history which has come down to 
us of the life of a poet, concerning whom 
we know absolutely nothing, and is without 
doubt altogether to be despised. In the 
ry of Milton, even without the express 
assertion of the poet himself, we can dis- 
cover many marks that he saw only with 
the internal eye of the mind, but was de- 
prived of the quickening and cheering in- 
fluence of the light of day. The poetry of 
Ossian is clothed, in like manner, with a 
melancholy twilight, and seems to be 
wrapped, as it were, in an everlasting cloud. 
It is easy to perceive that the poet himself 
was in a similar condition. But he who 
ean conceive that the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the most clear and luminous of ancient 
ome were composed by one deprived of 
is sight, must, at least in some degree, 
elose his own eyes, before he can resist the 
evidence of so many thousand circumstances 
which testify, so incontrovertibly, the re- 
verse. 

‘* In.whatever way, and in whatever cen- 
tury, the Homeric poems might be created 
and fashioned, they place before us a time 
when the heroic age was on the decline, or 
had perhaps already gone by. For there 
are two different worlds which both exist 
together in the compositions of Homer,— 
the world of marvels and tradition, which 
still however appears to be near and lively 
before the eyes of the poet; and the living 
circumstances and present concerns of the 
world ‘which produced the poet himself. 
This commingling of the present and the 
past (by which the first is adorned and the 
second illustrated), lends, in a pre-eminent 
degree to the Homeric poems, that charm 
which is so peculiarly their characteristic. 

** Of old the whole of Greece was ruled 
by kings who claimed descent from the heroic 
races. This is still the case in the world of 
Homer.. Very soon, however, after his 
time, the regal form of government was en- 
tirely laid aside, and every people which 

power cnough to be independent, erect- 





ed itself into a little republic. - This 

in the government of states, and the con. 
dition of their citizens, must have had g 
tendency to render the relations of. sogj 
every day more and more prosaic. The of 
heroic tales must have by degrees become 
foreign to the feelings of the people, and 
there can be little doubt that this uni 
revolution of governments must have mainly 
contributed towards bringing Homer into 
that sort of oblivion, out of which he was 
first recalled by the efforts of Solon and Pi. 
sistratus. 

His account of the Greek dramatists, 
historians, and philosophers, is equally 
excellent: with regard to the last set 
of writers, however, we suspect his 
observations are much better fitted for 
German than for English readers, 
With the exception of the unhappy 
young gentlemen who are drilled into 
a superficial and mechanical knowledge 
of some part of Aristotle’s writings at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the whole 
subject of ancient philosophy is, we 
verily believe, as little known in Eng- 
land as in Iceland. Even the most dis- 
tinguished of our philosophical writ- 
ers, Mr Dugald Stewart, never touches 
upon it, without betraying ignorance 
unworthy of his great genius. We hope 
the day is not far distant, when the 
example of the Germans, more late- 
ly, of the French themselves, may pro- 
duce an important and happy change, 
in this particular, among a set of men 
who are far too good to be thrown a- 
way upon the vain work of doing over 
again things that were as well under- 
stood two thousand years ago as they 
are now. 

As a specimen of the view which 
our author takes of the history of the 
literature of the Romans, we extract 
the following very original, and, we 
think, satisfactory account of their 
drama. 

** In the drama the Romans were perpe- 
tually making attempts, from the time of 
Ennius downwards. In truth, however, 
they have left nothing in that department 
of poetry except translations from the Greek, 
--more or less exact, but never executed 
with sufficient spirit to entitle them even to 
the less servile name of imitations. The 
lost tragedians, Pacuvius and Attius, were 
mere translators; and the same thing may 
be said of the two comic poets, Plautus and 
Terence, whose writings are in our 
That old domestic species of bantering c0- 
medy, which was one by the Oscian 
name of fabula atellana, was not however 
entirely laid aside. It still -preserved its 
place as an amusement of society in the 
merry meetings of the nobles; who, in the 
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midst of all their foreign refinements, were 

willing, now and then, to revive in this way 

their recollections of the national sports and 

diversions of their Italian ancestry.— With 

the exception of this low species of buffoon 

writing, the Romans never possessed any 

thing which deserved to be called a drama- 

fic literature of their own. With regard to 

their translations from the Greek tragedians, 

one principal cause of their stiffness and 

eral want of success was this,—that the 

mythology, which forms the essence of these 

compositions, was in fact foreign to the Ro- 

man people. It is very true that the gene- 

ral outline of Roman mythology was origi- 

nally copied from that of the Greeks, but 

the individual parts of the two fabrics were 

altogether different and local. Iphigenia 

and Orestes were always more or less for- 

eigners to a Roman audience; and the 

whole drama in which these and similar 

personages figured, never attained in Rome 

any more healthy state of existence, than 

that of an exotic in a green-house, which is 

only preserved from death by the daily ap- 

— of artificial heat and unsatisfying 

r. The names of the individual tra- 

gedies, which were supposed to be the best 
of their kind in the time of Augustus, may 

suffice to shew us how narrow was the circle 
in which the Roman dramatists moved, and 
how soon their tragic art has reached the ter- 
mination of its progress. The same thing 
may easily be gathered from a consideration 
of those orations in dramatic form which 
are commonly ascribed to Seneca.—In like 
manner the representation of the foreign 
manners of Athens, which perpetually oc- 
cupied the Roman comedy, must have ap- 
peared to Roman spectators at once cold 
and uninteresting. Jt is no difficult matter 
to perceive the reasons why the witchery of 
pantomime and dance soon supplanted at 
Rome every other species of dranfatic spec- 
tacle. 

“ There is one of a still more serious na- 
ture, upon which I have not yet touched. 
The Roman people had by degrees become 
accustomed to take a barbarous delight in 
the most wanton displays of human violence 
and brutal cruelty. Hundreds of lions and 
elephants fought and bled before their eyes ; 
even Roman ladies could look on, and see 
crowds of hireling gladiators wasting energy, 
valour, and life, on the guilty arena of a 
tircus. It is but too evident, that they who 
could take pleasure in spectacles such as 
these, must very soon have lost all that ten- 
derness of inward feeling, and all that sym- 
pathy for inward suffering, without which 
none can perceive the force and beauty of a 
tragic drama.—Still, however, it may un- 
questionably appear a strange thing, that, 
since the Romans did make any attempts at 
the composition of tragedies, they should 
never have chosen their subjects from the 
ancient history or traditions of their coun- 
tty ;—more particularly, when we consider 
that the tragedians of modern times have 

Vou, III. 
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borrowed, from these very sources, many, 
subjects of a highly poetical nature, and, at 
the same time, far from being unsusceptible 
of dramatic representation,—such as the 
combat of the Horatii, the firmness of Bru- 
tus, the internal conflict and changed spirit 
of Coriolanus,—restoring in this way to 

etry what was originally among the most 
rightful of her possessions. To find a satis- 
factory solution of this difficulty, we must 
examine into the nature of these neglected 
themes.—The patriotic feelings embodied 
in these traditions, were too much a-kin to 
the feelings of every Roman. audience, to 
admit of being brought forward upon a 
stage. The story of Coriolanus may serve 
as an example. How could a Roman poet 
have dared to represent this haughty patri- 
cian in the full strength of his disdain and 
scorn of plebeians, at the time when the 
Gracchi were straining every nerve to set 
the plebeians free from the authority of the 
nobles? What effect must it have had, to 
introduce the banished Coriolanus upon a 
Roman stage, reproaching, in his merited 
indignation, with bitter words and dear- 
bought mockery, the jealous levity of his 
countrymen—at a time when the noblest 
and most free-spirited of the last Romans, 
Sertorius, from his place of exile, among 
the unsubdued tribes of Spain and. Lusita- 
nia, meditated more complete revenge a- 
gainst similar ingratitude, and was laying 
plans for the destruction of the old, the 
foundation of a second Rome? Or how 
could a Roman audience have endured to 
see Coriolanus represented as approaching 
Rome at the head of an hostile and victori- 
ous army, at the time when Sylla was in 
reality at open war with his country; or 
even at a somewhat later period, when the 
principal events of his history must have 
still been familiar and present to the recol- 
lection of his countrymen? Not in these 
instances alone, but in the whole body of 
the early traditions and history of Rome, 
the conflict between patricians and plebeians 
occupied so pre-eminent a place, as to ren- 
der Roman subjects incapable of theatrical 
representation during the times of the re- 
public. Much more does this apply to the 
age of Augustus and his successors, when, 
indeed, Brutus and the ancient consular 
heroes could not have failed to be the most 
unwelcome of all personages. We may 
find sufficient illustrations of these remarks 
in the history of the modern drama. For, 
although Shakspeare has not hesitated to 
represent the civil wars of York and Lan- 
caster on the English stage, we must ob- 
serve, that before he did so, these wars had 
entirely terminated ; and the recurrence of 
similar events could not easily have been 
foreseen by one living in the pacific times of 
James. With regard to our German dra- 
ma, it is true that our tragic poets have 
chosen many of these most interesting sub- 
jects from our civil tumults—particularly 
from the thirty years war; but even here 
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the case is very different from what it would 
have been among the Romans. The Ger- 
mans are indeed countrymen, but they are 
not all subjects of the same state. And 
yet with us, the poets who handle such to- 
pics at much length, have a very difficult 
task to perform ; they have need of much 
delicacy to avoid wounding or perhaps re- 
viving the feelings of parties, and thus de- 
stroying the proper impression which their 
poetry should make. 

** Such are the reasons why the Romans 
had no national tragedies; and why, in 
general, they had no such thing as a theatre 
of their own.” 


After running, in this manner, over 
the whole of the literature of classical 
antiquity, he passes into the consider- 
ation of that of the Persians, the In- 
dians, and other ancient peoples,—the 
nature and character of which are to 
be gathered not from monuments, but 
from hints. The beautiful lecture on 
the spirit of the old Indian philosophy 
must be highly interesting to all read- 
ers. It is the first intelligible view 
which has been given of that subject ; 
indeed Schlegel appears to us to be the 
first worthy successor that Sir William 
Jones has had in his most favourite 
department of learning. 

But by far the more full and inter- 
esting part of the work is that which 
refers to the history of the middle ages 
—the rise and developement of the 
different nations among which Europe 
is divided—the circumstances which 
have forwarded in some, and retarded 
or thrown back in others, the pro- 
gress of refinement, and the excel- 
lence of literature. At the outset of 
this part of his work, our author has 
a good deal of rubbish to elear away. 

** We often think of and represent to our- 
selves the middle age, as a blank in the his- 
tory of the human mind—an empty ye 
between the refinement of antiquity and the 
illumination of modern times. We are 
willing to believe that art and science had 
entirely perished, that their resurrection, af- 
ter a thousand years sleep, may appear some- 
thing more wonderful and sublime. Here, 
as in many others of our customary opin- 
ions, we are at once false, narrow-sighted, 
and unjust; we give up substance for gau- 
diness, and sacrifice truth to effect. The 
fact is, that the substantial part of the know- 
ledge and civilization of antiquity never 
wes forgotten, and that for very many of 
the best and noblest productions of modern 
genius, we are entirely obliged to the in- 
yentive spirit of the middle age. It is, up- 
on the whole, extremely doubtful whether 
those periods which are the most rich in li- 
terature possess the greatest share either of 
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moral excellence or of political happi 
We are well aware that the true a 
age of Roman greatness long preceded 
of Roman refinement and Roman authors + 
and I fear there is too much reason to sup. 
pose that, in the history of the modern na. 
tions, we may find many examples of the 
same kind. But even if we should not at 
all take into our consideration these higher 
and more universal standards of the worth 
and excellence of ages and nations, and al. 
though we should entirely confine our at. 
tention to literature and intellectual cultiya. 
tion alone, we ought still, I imagine, to be 
very far from viewing the period of the mid. 
dle ages with the fashionable degree of self. 
satisfaction and contempt. 

‘* If we consider literature in its widest 
sense, as the voice which gives expression 
to human intellect—as the aggregate mass 
of symbols in which the spirit of an age or 
the character of a nation is shadowed forth, 
—then indeed a great and accomplished li- 
terature is, without all doubt, the most ya. 
luable possession of which any nation can 
boast. But if we allow ourselves to narrow 
the meaning of the word literature so as to 
make it suit the limits of our own prejudices, 
and expect to find in all literatures the same 
sort of excellencies, and the same sort of 
forms, we are sinning against the spirit of 
all philosophy, and manifesting our utter 
ignorance of all nature. Every where, in 
individuals as in species, in small things as 
in great, the fulness of invention must pre- 
cede the refinements of art—legend must 
go before history, and poetry before criti- 
cism. If the literature of any nation has 
had no such poetical antiquity before arriv. 
ing at its period of regular and artificial de. 
velopement, we may be sure that this litera- 
ture can never attain to a national shape and 
character, or come to breathe the spirit of 
originality and independence. The Greeks 
possessed such a period of poetical wealth 
in those ages (ages certainly not very re- 
markable for their refinement either in li- 
terature, properly so called, or in science) 
which elapsed between the Trojan adven- 
tures and the times of Solon and Pericles, 
and it is to this period that the literature ef 
Greece was mainly indebted for the variety, 
originality, and beauty of its unrivalled 
productions. What that period was te 
Greece, the middle age was to modern Eu- 
rope; the fulness of creative fancy was the 
distinguishing characteristic of them both. 
The long and silent process of vegetation 
must precede the spring, and the spring 
must precede the maturity of the fruit. 
The youth of individuals has been often 
called their spring-time of life ; I imagine 
we may speak so of whole nations with the 
same propriety as of individuals. They al- 
so have their seasons of unfolding intellect 
and mental blossoming. The age of cru- 
sades, chivalry, romance, and minstrelsy, 
was an intellectual spring among all the na- 
tions of the west.” 
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After an aceount of the mode of 
education adopted in those under-rated 
ages, he proceeds as follows : 


“ The reproach, then, which is eommon- 
iy thrown out against the Teutonic nations 
_that they introduced barbarity and ignor- 
ance into al those provinces of the Roman 
empire to which their victories reached, is, 
at least in the extent which is commonly 
given to it, altogether false and ungrounded. 
To none, however, of all these nations is it 
applied with so much injustice as to the 
Goths, who lived at the time of the first 
northern inroads. For many centuries be- 
fore these expeditions commenced, the Goths 
had been already Christians; they were well 
acquainted with the importance of regular 
laws, and with the relations of the learned 
and religious orders of society; and the 
truth is, that, far from promoting any work 
of destruction in the Roman provinces, they 
were indefatigable, so far as their powers 
and circumstances admitted of it, in for- 
warding and maintaining the interests of 
science. The only exception to this is to 
be found in those times when the Gothic 
tribes entered Italy under the guide of a 
foreign, a savage, and a heathen conquer- 
or; or when im some particular instances 
they were exasperated by party-hatred and 
Arian bigotry, to take too severe revenge 
against the equal hatred and bigotry of their 
Catholic opponents. Even the last floyrish- 
ing era of what still might be called ancient 
Roman literature, took place under Theo- 
dorick ; and never did the mock patriotism 
of Italians take up a more ridiculous idea 
than in the favourite theme of their later 
poets—the deliverance of Italy from the 
power of the Goths. In the time of Theo- 
dorick, and under the government of the 
Goths, Italy was just beginning to enjoy the 
opening of a new period of happiness. The 
true misery and the true barbarism began 
when the Goths were expelled, and Italy 
submitted her neck once more to the dead- 
ening tyranny of Byzantine Eunuchs and 
Satraps. Let us also compare for a mo- 
ment the activity and life of Western Eu- 
rope,—her nationalities, her adventures, 
and her chivalrous poetry—with the long 
and mortal sleep under which the Eastern 
Empire lay for a thousand years—and we 
shall have no difficulty in deciding where 
the charges of sloth and ignorance ought to 
fall. And yet the Byzantines were in pos- 
session of much greater literary riches, and 
of several useful inventions, with which the 
west was entirely unacquainted. The mat- 
ter of chief importance in all civilization 

and all literature is not the dead treasures 
we » but the living uses to which we 
apply them. 

But the effect was beyond all comparison 
more unfortunate in the case of those wan- 
dering and conquering Teutonic nations 
which were not yet Christians; these were 
much more rude in their manners than those 
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we have as yet been considering; they had 
no acquaintance either with the social or the 
scientific refinements of the Romans. Such 
were the Franks in Gaul, and the Saxons in 
Britain. If we must fix upon some period 
as that of complete void,—as a time of ig- 
norance, darkness, and destruction—we shall 
find the nearest approximation to what we 
wish in the age whieh ela between the 
reigns of Theodorick and Charlemagne. 
But while Italy remained bowed down un- 
der the barbarous oppression of Byzantium, 
the light of hsowledge had found its refuge 
in the cloisters of Ireland and Scotland ; and 
no sooner had the Saxonsin England received 
the first rudiments of knowledge along with 
their Christianity, than they at once carried 
all branches of science to a height of perfec- 
tion at that time altogether unrivalled among 
the nations of the west. By them this light 
was carried into France and Germany— 
there never more to be extinguished. For 
from this time knowledge was not only sys- 
tematically preserved, but unweariedly cuiti- 
vated and extended, insomuch <hat the pro- 
per period of revival should, I think, be pla- 
eed, not in the time of the crusades, but in 
that of Charlemagne. But even in the dark-' © 
est period of ali, that between the sixth cen- 
tury and the eighth, the foundations were 
already laid for that mighty engine of in- 
struction which was afterwards perfected by 
the wisdom of Charlemagne. The estab- 
lishment of learned cloisters and brother. 
hoods had already commenced. It is to the 
after extension of these spiritual corpora- 
tions, by whose exertions lands were render- 
ed fruitful, and peoples civilized, and scien- 
ces useful, and states secure, that Western 
Europe is indebted forthe superiority which 
she attained over the Byzantines on the one 
hand, who were possessed of more hereditary 
knowledge, and the Arabs on the other, who 
had every advantage that external power 
and proselytizing enthusiasm could afford 
them. That the result should have been 
what we now see it, could scarcely, I should 
suppose, have been believed to be within the 
reach of possibility by any contemporary spec- 
tator. While Alfred tived almost in dares: 
verty of a poet, ‘and while Charlemagne 
practised in his own palace the frugality of 
a monk, how must their attempts in the 
cause of science have been limited by the 
narrowness of their means? and what, on 
the contrary, would have been toe much for 
Haroon al Ruscheed to perform—living as 
he did in the midst of the untroubled splen- 
dour of Bagdad, and having it in his power 
to forward the cause of science by all the 
aids which ingenuity could invent, or mag- 
nificence supply ?’ The result may give us 
an important lesson, and teach us not to re- 
pose our confidence in the munificence of 
kings. Science is not made to be cultivated 
in obedience to the eemmand of a monarch. 
He lends it indeed a temporary favour, but 
it is only that it may increase his own fame, 
and throw additional lustre around hie 
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throne. Caliphs and Sultaiis attempted in 
vain to effect what was slowly and calmly 
accomplished in the unpretending cloisters 
of the west. 

The exertions of Charlemagne in securing 
the independence, and diffusing the estab- 
lishment of religious houses, have entitled 
him to the warmest gratitude of Europe, 
and the admiration of every cultivated age. 
But we must net conceal from ourselves, 
that great as were the merits of Charle- 
magne, both in regard to the vernacular and 
the Latin literature of Europe, they were 
still inferior to those of Alfred. That wise 
and virtuous monarch was not only like 
Charlemagne, the unwearied patron of learn- 
ing in all its branches; he was himself a 
scholar and a philosopher, and he even con- 
tributed more than any other individual to- 
wards the elegant formation of the Anglo- 
saxon tongue. But the successful expedi- 
tions of the Danes threw back the progress 
of England; and the literary establish- 
ments founded by Charlemagne in France 
and Southern Germany were disturbed, in 
their wo i by the attacks made on the 
one part of his empire by the Normans, and 
on the other by the Hungarians. The li- 
terature which flourished soon afterwards 
under the Saxon Emperors was in every 
— far superior to that of the days of 

or Charlemagne. At that time Ger- 
many was rich above all other things in 
good writers of history, from Eginhard, the 
secretary of Charlemagne, down to Otto von 
Freysingen, a prince of the house of Baben- 
berg, who was son to St Leopold, and grand- 
son to the great Barbarossa, of the imperial 
family of Hohenstaufen. Hier riches in this 
respect were indeed greater than those of any 
other country in E » nor is the circum- 
stance to be wond at, for she was in 
fact the centre of all European politics. It 
is a very common thing to hear all those 
Latin histories of the middle age, which 
were written by clergymen, classed together 
under the same contemptuous appellation 
of ** Monkish Chronicles.” They who in- 
dulge in such ridicule, must, beyond all 
doubt, be either ignorant or forgetful, that 
these Monkish writers were very often men 
of princely descent ; that they were intrust- 
ed with the most important affairs of go- 
vernment, and therefore could best explain 
them ; that they were the ambassadors and 
travellers of the times; that they often pe- 
netrated into the remote East, and the still 
more obscure regions of the North, and were 
indeed the only persons capable of describ- 
ing foreign countries and manners ; that in 
general they were the most accomplished 
and intelligent men whom the world could 
then. produce ; and that, in one word, if we 
were to have any histories at all of those 
ages, it was absolutely necessary they should 
be written by the Monks.. The reproaches 
which we cast out against the men and the 
manners of the middle age, are indeed not 
unfrequently altogether absurd and incon- 


sistent. When we wish to depict the cor. 
ruption of the clergy, we inveigh agai 
them for tyrannizing over kingdoms and 
conducting negotiations ; but if we talk of 
their works, then they were all ignorant, 
slothful Monks, who knew nothing of the 
world, and therefore could not 

write histories. Perhaps the vy 

all situations for a vue of histor sy . 
not widely differing from that of a Monk. 
one in which he enjoys abundant 

nities of gaining experimental know! of 
men and their affairs, but is at the same 
time independent of the world and its trans, 
actions, and has full liberty to mature in 
retirement his reflections upon that which he 
has seen. Such was the situation of many 
of those German historians who flourished 
in the days of the Saxon Emperors. The 
more the study of history advances, the 
more universally are their merits recognised, 
But if Geanany bad the.advantage in his. 
tory, the superiority of France and England 
was equally apparent in philosophy. These 
countries, indeed, had already produced ge. 
veral distinguished philosophical writers, 
one — ry apes of the Arabians 
had introduced the monopolizing despotism 
of Aristctle. In the 9th comeiey Gall arose 
that profound inquirer who, as it is doubt. 
ful whether he was a Scotsman or an Irish. 
man, is now known by the reconciling name 
of Scotus Erigena. No less profound, 
though somewhat more limited in their ap. 
plication, were the views of Anselm. Abe. 
lard was both a thinker and an orator ; his 
language was elegant, and his knowledge of 
antiquity extensive,—praises which he 

with his illustrious scholar, John of Sali» 
bury.” 

We have scarcely room to quote an 
part of the two lectures in whi 
Schlegel enlarges upon the iv Sd 
the middle age—above all the 
poetry or gaye science of the provin- 
cials, and the mynnelieder of his om 
countrymen. The whole subject of 
romance is discussed in a very lively, 
though, considering its importance, im 
perhaps too concise a manner. 
influence of the crusades is among 
other things presented, we think, ina 
very striking light. We extract onl 
the concluding paragraphs, in which 
he gives something like a summing W) 
of the conclusions to which his min 
has come. 

‘* If we compare the old French tales and 
fabliaux with the Arabian tales, we sh 
have no difficulty in perceiving that the 
greater part of these fictions had been 
brought from the East into Europe, im & 
great measure, it is probable, by the oral 
narratives of the Crusaders. The small va- 
riations which have been introduced, and 
the colouring of European manners which 
has so carefully been thrown over them, 
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cannot conceal the identity of the inventions. 
‘At the same time it is by no means unlikely 
that there was a re-action in the case, and 
that in those days of unexampled intercourse 
between the East and the West, many Eu- 
ropean novels may have found their way to 
the ional story-tellers of the Orientals. 
But there is no evidence that we ever bor- 
rowed any entire heroic fictions from Orien- 
tal sources; even the fabulous history of 
Alexander, although the adventures of the 
Macedonian form the subject of one of the 
best of the Persian romances, was not de- 
tived to us from that r, but from a 
Greek book of popular legends, and the 

ing of chivalrous manners, with which 
the fiction was afterwards invested, belonged 
exclusively to ourselves. Something similar 
occurred in regard to our legends of the wars 
of Troy; we derived in like manner our ideas 
concerning the events of that period, not 
from the great poets of antiquity, but from 
another popular book of the same class. 
Our own age, which is so rich in all histori- 
cal knowledge, and which holds the first 
place in ev — of elaborate imitation, 
may indeed look down with great contempt 
on such rude and childish attempts as these 
poems which represent the siege of Troy, 
and other matters of antiquity, under the 
disguise of chivalrous mannefs. That dark 
age, nevertheless, however great may have 
been its inferiority to our own time in every 
other respect, was certainly not without some 
advantage over us in regard to its compre- 
hension of the character, although not of 
the costume, of the earlier ages of antiquity. 
The middle age was the heroic age of Chris- 
tendom, and in the heroic legends of the 
Greeks there is much that may recall even 
tous the manners of chivalry. Tancred and 
Richard, surrounded with their minstrels 
and troubadours, stood in many respects in 
amuch nearer relation to Hector and Achil- 
les, and the Trojan rhapsodists, than the 
field-marshals and poets of a’ater and more 
cultivated generation. The achievements 
of Alexander were made the favourite theme 
of the romancers, merely because they, of 
all historical incidents, even without ficti- 
tious embellishment, bear the greatest re- 
semblance to heroic traditions, and because 
the marvellous which they contain is above 
all the true wonders of other conquerors, a- 
= to that marvellous, which is the delight 


poets. 

‘* But the approximation of East and 
West was not the only approximation caus- 
ed by the Crusades. The nations of the 
West themselves were brought into closer 
contact with each other than they had ever 
before experienced, and the fictions of all 
ages and all countries became inextricably 
mingled and confounded. This chaotic 
mixture was in the end the chief cause why 
all the best, the most touching, and the 
most peculiar of the European heroic le- 
gends, dissolved themselves into mere play 
ef fancy, and lost all traces of that historical 
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truth upon which they had original] 
established. / need 

‘* With regard to the whole body of ro- 
mantic fictions still extant, whether con- 
nected or unconnected with the great sub- 
jects of the poetry of the middle age,—even 
with tegard to those which are founded in 

on true events, I know only one com- 
mon standard of criticism. Their value is 
always so much the higher in proportion as 
they are more dependent on a historical foun- 
dation, more national in their import and 
character, and more abounding in a free, 
natural, and unaffected display of imagina- 
tion,—above all, in rtion as they are 
imbued with the spirit of love. I do not 
allude merely to a mild, beautifying, and, 
at the bra ry amiable ne ig of i 
ev ing that is represented, but rather to 
that spirit which forms the essential mark 
of distinction between the fictions of Chris+ 
tendom oe all may a which, where 
a ical catastrophe is either inseparable 
a’ nature of the subject, rors te | 
on purpose by the poet, never allows us to 
close with the single feeling of destruction, 
oppression, or an inevitable fate—which bids 
Shag 7 <s sorrows and death rise to a 
higher life @ more ous presen 
and offers to him who ._— ae 
ly enemies, or afflictions, the sure prospect 
of a recompense for all his endurance—a 
crown of victory in the heavens.” 

In the second volume, the materials 
with which our author must have 
found himself surrounded are so im- 
mense, that the conciseness and clear- 
ness with which he has performed his 
great task of analysing and arranging 
them, appear to us worthy of the 
greatest admiration. His view of the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and Engli 
literature, is such as could not have 
been given by any other than a mas- 
ter of all these extensive branches of 
study ; and when we recollect, that to 
all these accomplishments he must add 
an exquisite knowledge of classical, 
and no mean acquaintance with orien- 
tal learning, our admiration for the 
attainments must at least equal that 
with which we regard the talents of 
Frederick Schlegel. ‘Tio most English 
readers, one very considerable source 
of interest, in the perusal of this latter 
part ef the work, mmnst be derived 
from the religious opinions of the au- 
thor. He is a Christian, and he is not 
ashamed, amidst all his veneration for 
Protestant worthies and Protestant 
lands, to confess that his Christianity 
is that of a Catholie. The liberality 
of his views, however, presents a ve 
pleasing contrast to the bigotry of such 
French and Italian Catholics as are in 
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truth any thing else than concealed 
infidels. He is a man of powerful 
feeling and powerful fancy ; and how- 
ever we may differ from him in regard 
to minor points, we can never hesitate 
to love and admire the spirit in which 
all his opinions are conceived and de- 
fended. 

«* When certain panegyrists of the Re- 
formation saeweit this as having been in 
itself alone a step forward of the human 
mind, and of philosophy—a deliverance 
from error and prejudice—they are just 
taking for granted the very fact upon which 
we are at issue. One should think also that 
men might be rendered more cautious in 
the use of such expressions, when they re- 
flect that, by the example of many t 
nations—of Spain—of Italy—of Catholic 
France during the seventeenth century— 
and of Southern Germany even in these 
latest times—it can be proved, with little 
hazard of contradiction, that a very high, 
nay, that the very highest d of intel- 
lectual cultivation is perfectly compatible 
with the belief of those doctrines which the 
friends of Protestantism decry as antiquat- 
ed prejudices. The admirers of the Re- 
formation should lay less stress upon its 
consequences; for of these some were, as 
themselves admit, altogether unhappy, many 
remote and assisted by the co-operation of 
other causes. Besides, the effects are per- 
haps in no case perfectly decisive as to the 
nature of the thing itself. The bigotted 
Catholics, on the other hand, who despise 
the Reformation, and abhor it as al er 
irreconcileable with their own religious opi- 
nions, should at least recollect that the later, 
if not the more immediate effects of that 
mighty convulsion, have been beneficial and 
salutary. If we survey the history of the 
world with the feeling of belief,—if we are 
willing to ize, in the fortunes and 
fates of mankind, the interposing hand of 
Providence, we — eive the oon 
spectacle in eve’ irection, Ev ere 
we shall see nat presented with he hap- 

jiest Opportunities, intreated as it were, to 

io gootl, to know the truth, and to reach 
the'eminence of true greatness and true ex- 
cellence ; intreated however, not compelled ; 
for their own co tion is n if 
they would be what fits the destiny of their 
nature. Rarely, very rarely, do men make 
the proper use of the means they are in- 
trusted to employ; often do they pervert 
them to the most dangerous abuses, and sink 
even deeper into their ancient errors. Pro- 
vidence is, if we may so speak, ever strug- 
gling with the carelessness and the pervers- 
ity of man; scarcely by our own guilt and 
blindness have we been plunged into some 
great and fearful evil, ere the Benefactor of 
our nature causes unexpected blessings to 
spring out of the bosom of our merited mis- 
fortune—warnings and lessons, expressed in 
deeds and events, furnishing us with ever 
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returning er wie to bethink oursélye 
in earnest, an e t no more } 
the path of tru ee a 

Patriotism, in all ages, depends jn a 
great measure upon exclusiveness ; but 
in regard to religion, modern E 
may be considered as one vast nation 
whose interest it is to fix the Christian 
faith as a central standard of feeling 
and association in al! the more serioug 
departments of literature. The case 
is the same with regard to the chi. 
valrous recollections of the middle 
ages, which belong in common to the 
several nations of Europe, as a stock 
whereupon to graft their heroical 
uy but it is evident, that philosophi- 

modern Europeans can never look 
back upon any past age with the same 
serious reverence which the Greeks 
felt in reverting to their fabulous era of 
heroes and demi-gods. An heroical 
era should lose itself in the mists of 
antiquity,—but ours does not. It 
should likewise mingle itself with re. 
ligion,—but our religion admits of no 
mixture of fables, capable of bein 
multiplied and diversified at will, like 
those of the Greeks. If the real busi- 
ness of heroic poetry be to represent 
human nature partaking of the mar- 
vellous, modern Europe cannot be ex 
pected to produce any thing seriously 
impressive in that line. Poems may 
be composed exhibiting a fine play 
of fancy, but none of them will be 
capable of exerting a permanent pur- 
chase over our feelings and associa- 
tions. In so far as the preternatural 
is concerned, Paradise Lost is certain- 
ly the real heroic poem of modern 
Europe ; and it will probably remain 
the only one, since it has pre-occupied’ 
almost all those parts of sacred history 
which were such as to be adorned, 
and not disfigured, by poetical colour- 
ing. It is the only modern poem re- 
collected with sufficient earnestness to 
be considered as a true epic. 

Although a great part of Schlegel’s 
work is filled with an account of the 
literature of his own country, yet, here 
again, we suspect his labours are not 
much calculated for the edification of 
foreign readers. He touches upon 
every thing indeed, and he does this 
with a masterly hand ; but, unless by 
a very few good German scholars a- 
mong us, we fear little will be learned 
from a mode of writing which pre- 
supposes so much information. The 
translation, in order to become really 
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useful in the hands of English read- 
ers, should have been accompanied 
with copious notes and illustrations,— 
we need scarcely add, not compiled 
after the fashion of Mr Hobhouse’s 
illustrations of Childe Harold. 

The concluding lectures abound, 
however, in most profound and im- 

t reflections, with regard to sub- 
jects which all of us should at least be 
capable of understanding. Our-own el- 
der authors appear to have been studied 
by this accomplished German with an 
enthusiasm seldom equalled among 
ourselves; and if the present state of 
our literature be not represented by 
him either so fully or so favourably as 
might have been expected, we must at- 
tribute this solely to the distant resi- 
dence and multifarious occupations of 
the author. How well he has studied 
one important part of the subject, the 
following extract, and it is the last we 
shall venture upon, will prove. 

“ The art of historical writing is evident- 
ly quite on the decline in England, One 
great cause of this consists, I imagine, in 
the want of any —, Se ey 

jlosophy, a defect sufficiently apparent 
Coe three great writers ual have 
enumerated. Without some rational and 
due conceptions of the fate and destiny of 
man, it is impossible to form any just and 
consistent opinion, even concerning the pro- 
gress of events, the developement of times, 
and the fortunes of nations. In every situa- 
tion hi and philosophy should be as 
much piped F nited: Y Philosophy, if 
altogether separated from history, and des- 
titute of the spirit of criticism, which is the 
result of the union to which I have alluded, 
can be nothing more than a wild existence 
of sect and formality. History, on the other 
hand, without the ye spirit of phi- 
losophy, is merely a dead heap of useless 
materials, devoid of internal unity, proper 
purpose, or worthy result. The want of sa- 
tisfying and sane views and principles, is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in those 
histories of mankind, as they have been cal- 
led, originally produced in England, and 
more recently written among ourselves. 
From the immense storehouse of travels and 
voyages, a few facts are collected, which 
make up loose portraits of the fisher, the 
hunter, the emigration of the early nations, 
and the different conditions of agricultural, 
pastoral, and commercial peoples. This is 
called a view of the history of mankind, and 
there is no doubt that it contains many in- 
dividual points of great interest and impor- 
tance, with respect to the p: and ha- 


bits of our species. Such would be the 
case, even if we should treat of men entire- 


ly according to their corporeal subdivisions 
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of white, black, red, and brown. But how 
little is gained by all this, as to the only 
real question, an answer to which should 
form the proper history of mankind ? How 
little do we learn as to the origin and pro- 
per state, or the present lamentable and 
fallen condition, of human nature? The 
answer to this question, which is the essence 
te all year git = _ ooo Fe by re- 

ion an losophy ; that philosophy, I 
mean, which has ies sition lane 
other end but to su religion. In these 
false histories of mankind, the worthy off- 
spring of the degraded and material philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century, the predo- 
minant idea is always, that man sprung 
originally from the dust like a mushroom, 
and differed from it only by the possession 
of locomotive power and of consciousness. 
The ambition of their authors is to repre- 
sent us as originally brutes, and niece 
how, by the progress of our own ingenious 
contrivances, art has been added to art, and 
science to science, till our nature has gra- 
dually reached the high eminence on which 
it now stands. The greater intimacy of 
connexion can be established between us 
and the ourang-ou-tang (that favourite of so 
many philosophers of the last century), the 
more rational are supposed to be our opi- 
nions concerning our species, and its history. 

‘** The philosophy of sensation, which 
was unconsciously bequeathed to the world 
by Bacon, and reduced to the shade of a re- 
gular system by Locke, first displayed in 
France the true immorality and destructive- 
ness of which it is the parent, and assumed 
the appearance of a perfect sect of atheism. 
In England it took a different course; in 
that country it could not indeed be suppos- 
ed likely to produce the same effects, be- 
cause the old principles of religion were re- 
garded as far too intimately connected with 
national welfare to be easily abandoned. 
The spirit of English thought was moreover 
naturally inclined to adopt the paradoxical 
and sceptical side of this philosophy rather 
than the material and atheistical. The 
most singular phenomenon in the whole 
history of philosophy is perhaps the exis- 
tence of such a man as Berkeley, who car- 
ried the system of Locke, as far as utterly 
to disbelieve the existence of the external 
world, and yet continued all the while a de- 
vout Christian bishop. How external ob- 
jects come into contact with our intellect, so 
that it forms notions of them—this was a 
point upon which the philosophy of that 
time neither came nor could come to any 
satisfactory conclusion. All that we per- 
ceive or feel of these things, is, after all, 
only an impression, a change upon our- 
selves. We may pursue it as far as we 
will; we can lay hold on only such a no- 
tion or perception of an object, not the ob- 
ject itself. That seems, the more we seek 
it, to fly the farther from us. If we. con- 
sider nature, as either itself animated, or as 
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the medium instrument and ion of 
life, then this perplexity is at an end, and 
every thing becomes clear. We have no 
difficulty in conceiving, that between two 
living and mutually operating spiritual na- 
tures, there may exist a third nature ap- 
parently inanimate, to serve as the bond of 
connexion and mutual operation, to be their 
word and language, or to serve as the sepa- 
ration and wall of partition between them. 
We are familiar with such an idea, from 
our own experience, because we cannot have 
any intercourse of thought with our brother 
men, or even analyse our thoughts, except 
h the operation of exactly similar 
means. The simple conviction, however, 
that the sensible world is merely the habi- 
tation of the intellectual, and a medium of 
separation as well as connexion between in- 
tellectual natures, had been lost along with 
the knowledge and idea of the world of in- 
tellect, and the animating impression of its 
existence. The philosophy of the senses 
stumbled, in this way, at the very threshold, 
and proceeded to become more and more 
in every step of its progress. 

believed that the external world 


system, the sceptical,—a philoso) which 
humbles itself before its doubts, a denies 
the possibility of attaining knowledge. This 
man, by the penetrating and convulsive in- 
fluence of his scepticism, determined the fu- 
ture condition of English philosophy. Since 
his time nothing more has been attempted 
than to erect all sorts of bulwarks against 

ical influence of this destructive 
ism: and to maintain, by various 
substitutes and aids, the pile of moral prin- 
ciple uncorrupted and entire. Not only 
with Adam Smith, but with all their later 

i ers, national welfare is the ruling 
and central principle of ht,—a prin- 
ciple excellent and praiseworthy in its due 
situation, but quite unfitted for being the 
eentre and oracle of all knowledge and 
science. The two great substitutes to whieh 
I allude are neither scientifically nor prac- 
tically of a durable and effective nature. 
Common sense is poor when compared with 
certain knowledge,—and moral feeling is a 
very inadequate foundation for a proper sys- 
tem of ethics. Were the common sense of 
man even as sound and universal as these 
English reasoners maintain, if we should 
take its conclusions for the last, and subject 
them to no higher view, we should find it 
more likely to cut than to unloose the knot 
of the great questions in philosophy. The 
innate curiosity of man is not to be so satis- 
fied, but, however frequently we may put it 
off, returns to the charge with undiminish- 
ed inacity. Moral feeling and sym- 
pathy are things too frail and uncertain for 
a rule of moral action. We must have, in 
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addition to these, an eternal law of rectic 
tude, derived not from experience and feel. 
ing, but from reason or from God. A firm 
and unshaken faith is indispensible for oug 
welfare. But the faith which the English 
philosophers have established upon the dic. 
tates of common sense and moral feeling, is 
like the props upon which it leans, uncer, 
tain and unworthy of our confidence. It is 
not worthy of the name of faith; the name 
applied to the impression made upon us 
reason and external experience, and, wi 
equal propriety, to the impressions we res 
ceive in a totally different way from the in. 
ternal voice of conscience and the revelations 
of a superior nature. That which is called 
faith among these men, is nothing more 
than the weak and self-doubting faith of ne. 
cessity,—a thing as incapable of standing the 
test of time, as the frail faith of custom is 
to resist the arguments of unprincipled so. 
phistry. This nation is powerful and free 
in its whole being and life. Even in poe. 
try, it regards the profound and internal 
rather than the outward and ornamental,— 
but by means of its own errors it is cramp- 
ed and confined in its philosophy. In re- 
gard to this mighty department of human 
intellect and exertion, the English of later 
times are neither original nor great; they 
even appear to be fundamentally inferior to 
some of the best writers among the French, 
If a few authors in England have pursued 
an intellectual path of their own, quite dif. 
ferent from the common one, they have 
exerted no powerful, or at least no exten- 
sive, influence over their fellow-country- 
men. The attempts with which I myself 
am acquainted do not indeed display genius 
such as might entitle them to much con- 
sideration. 

** We may compare the mode of philoso- 
phical thought in England to a man who 
bears every external mark of health and vi- 
gour, but who is by nature prone to a dan- 
gerous distemper. He has repressed the 
first eruptions of the disease by means of 
palliatives, but the evil has on that very ac- 
count had the more leisure to entwine itself 
with the roots of his constitution. The 
disease of philosophical errer and unbelief 
can never be got the better of, unless by a 
thorough and radical cure. I think, for 
this reason, that it is extremely probable, 
nay, that it is almost certain, England has 
yet to undergo a mighty crisis in her philo- 
sophy, and, of necessity, in her morality and 
her religion. 

*s If we regard not so much the imme- 
diate practical consequences, but rather the 
internal progress of intellect itself, we shall 
be almost compelled to think error is less 
dangerous when open and complete, than 
when half-formed and disguised. In the 
midst of moderate errors our self-love keeps 
us ignorant of our danger. But when er- 
ror has reached its height, it is the nature 
of the human mind to promote a re-action, 
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ise with new strength and power 
of the abyss into which “at last it per- 
to have fallen.” 

Upon the whole, we consider this 
work as by far the most rational and 

d view of the history of litera- 
ture which has yet been presented 
to Europe ; and when we compare it 
with the ideas concerning the same 
subject which are commonly circulat- 
ed in this country, it is easy to per- 
ceive that another nation has got the 
start of us in point of reflection, and 
is also much wiser in point of feeling. 
The considerations in which it aboun 
are of a kind which have been too 
much overlooked ix this country. Our 
philosophy, if we be not greatly mis- 
taken, much need of such a sup- 
plement as the present. 

However noble and elevating the 
great scope of Schlegel’s lucubrations 
may be, yet, when we compare them 
with the present state of literature in 
this country, the feeling with which 
we close the volumes is very far from 
being a happy one. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that a single generation of 
abstract reasoners is enough to vitiate 
the pedigree of national sentiment and 
association ; and al the ancient 
literature and history remain, they 
cannot resume their influence so ex- 
tensively as before. Perhaps, in Eng- 
land, nothing has contributed so much 
as the host of periodical publications 
to obliterate sentiment, and substitute 
metaphysical restlessness in its place. 
Our journals, with their eternal dis- 

uisitions, have been operating with 
slow but sure effect in mouldering 
down all large ag tes of associa- 
tion, which Ba. orm centres of 
gravity of sufficient power to control 
and reguiae the orbits of our feelings. 
For a ong white not many ideas have 
reached the people except through 
their medium. But these journals 
are like sieves, that negnire every sub- 
stance to be granulated before it can 
pass through them. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON AND DAVID HUME. 


TuHeEse two remarkable individuals, 
although contemporaries, never came 
personally in contact. Dr, Johnson 
was looked upon by his friends as the 
colloquial champion of England ; and 
probably the exultation which they 
telt in seeing him thrash every oppo- 
Vou. III. 


8. Samuel Johnson and David Hume. 
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nent, could have received little addi- 
tion, except from betting. If they 
had met, David Hume would probably 
have declined the contest. There is 
something extremely ludicrous in this 
headlong pugnacity, when manifested 
by an individual who is supposed to 
make reflection his business ; and Dr 
Johnson seems to have been the only 
modern philosopher whose propensities 
were likely to have revived those scenes 
described by Lucian, in his Banquet 
and other pieces. This was not alto-~ 
gether owing to bigotry. His charac- 
ter seems to have been originally en- 
dowed with an overplus of the noble 
spirit of resistance ; so that even had 
his temperament been less morbidly 
irritable, and his prejudices less inve- 
terate, he would still have betrayed an 
inclination to push against the move- 
ments of other minds. Upon the 
whole, it is probable that the cultiva-~ 
tion of his conyersational powers was 
not favourable to his powers of com- 
position, because it habituated him to 
seek less after truth in its substantive 
form than truth corrective of error, 
and to throw his thoughts into such a 
form as could be most conveniently 
used in argument. Although gifted 
with great powers, both of observation 
and reflection, he passed his life in too 
great a ferment ever to make any re- 
gular philosophical use.of them. He 
was full of those stormy and untoward 
energies peculiar to the English char- 
acter, and would have required some- 
thing to wreak himself upon, before 
he sat down to reflect. 

This English restiveness and un- 
towardness, with which the Doctor 
was somewhat too much impregnated, 
makes a ridiculous figure in literature, 
but constitutes a very important ele« 


-‘ment when introduced into active life. 


It is in a great measure a blind ele- 
ment ; but in the political dissensions 
of a free country, it is a far safer one 
than the scheming and mischievous 
propensities of personal vanity and 
ambition. It is a quality which rather 
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inclines sturdily to keep its own place, 
than to join in a scramble. 

David Hume’s temperament was 
well calculated for a philosopher of 
the Aristotelian class ; that is to say, 
one who founds his reasonings upon 
experience, and upon the knowled, 
gathered by the senses. His who: 
constitution seems to have been un- 
commonly sedate - tranquil, and no 
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part of it much alive or awake, but his 
understanding. Most of the errors of 
his philosophy, perhaps, arose from 
his overlooking elements of human 
nature which were torpid within him- 
self, and which could not be learnt by 
the mere external observer of man- 
kind. He knew more of the virtues 
in their practical results, than he knew 
of them as sentiments ; and his theory 
of utility resembles that explanation 
of musical concords which modern 
physics have enabled us to draw from 
the vibrations of the atmosphere, but 
which is merely an external supple- 
ment to the musical faculty within us, 
which judges of the harmony of sounds 
by totally different means. 

The coldness of David Hume’s char- 
acter enabled him to shake off all vul- 
gar peculiarities of thought and feel- 
ing, and to ascend into the regions of 

ure and classical intellect. No Eng- 
ish writer delivers his remarks with 
so much grace. The taste which he 
followed in his compositions was 
founded upon the most generalized 
principles, and the most extended 
considerations of propriety ; and the 
consequence is, that they possess a 
beauty which, whatever may be the 
fluctuations of human opinion, will 
never decay. He was utterly beyond 
the contagion of contemporary notions, 
and seems to have habituated himself 
to write as addressing a remote poste- 
rity, in whose eyes the notions which 
during his time had stirred and im- 
pelled the world, would perhaps be 
considered as the mere infatuations of 
ignorance and barbarism. The worthy 
David is entitled to less credit for 
those passages where he seems im- 
pressed with a belief that his own 
writings might continue to be perused 
at some future era, when Christianity 
would only be remembered as an ex- 
ploded superstition. However, there 
was perhaps more scepticism than 
vanity in this. His writings are ela- 
borately perspicuous. He thought he 
saw the foundations of all human opi- 
nions sliding so fast, that he was de- 
termined to give his own works as fair 
a chance as possible of being under- 
stood, if they survived the wreck. 

David Hume had too little personal 
character about him, to bear the marks 
of any particular nation. The sedate 
self-possession for which he was re- 
markable, has sometimes, however, 
been ascribed to Scotsmen in general, 
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and his countrymen have always been 
notorious for dialectical propensities, 
It is remarkable, that no particular 
intellectual faculty has ever been set 
down as predominating in the English 
composition. Her great men have ex- 
celled in every different way, both in 
isolated faculties and in the aggrega- 
tion of them. Englishmen have lon 
been the first, both in delighting and 
instructing the nations ; but owing to 
constitutional causes, they have also, 
like Dr Johnson, been the most mis« 
erable of mankind. Dr Johnson 
thought that all foreigners were com- 
paratively fools. 

If we compare the lives of Hume 
and Johnson, we find Hume spending 
his years in a manner well enough 
suited for the cultivation of his meta- 
physical powers, but too secluded, and 
too much at ease, to make him practi- 
cally acquainted with human passions. 
In all his writings, Hume appears as a 
philosophical spectator, capable of es- 
timating the wisdom or folly of men’s 
conduct in relation to external cir- 
cumstances, and of prognosticating its 
result ; but not very capable of enter- 
ing sympathetically into their feelings, 
or of strongly conceiving the impulses 
by which they are guided. Johnson 
had better opportunities of observation, 
of which we see the products in his 
writings ; and he might have ob- 
served still better, had his attention 
not been so often engrossed by the fer- 
mentation of absurd prejudices in his 
own mind. He was generally more 
anxious to know whether a man wasa 
Whig in politics, or a High-church- 
man, or a Dissenter, than to under- 
stand the mechanism which had been 
implanted in the individual by nature. 

Johnson, during his lifetime, en- 
joyed more fame than Hume, and 
more personal authority in the world 

f letters. His growling was heard 

] over Parnassus. The influence he 
ad on English literature consisted, 
ot in disseminating any new system 
f opinions, but in teaching his coun- 
rymen how to reason luminously and 
concisely, and in making the taste for 
reflection more popular than it was 
before. 

Johnson had certainly more of what 
is commonly called genius than Hume. 
Possessing a stronger imagination and 
warmer feelings, it would have been 
less difficult for him than for the 
sceptic to have mounted into the re- 
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ions of poetry ; as may be seen inhis temporary of Mahomet, but Menil 
Oe of Anningait and Ajut, and some places him in the beginning of the 
other pieces. Hume is said to have sixth century, coinciding pretty near- 
— verses in his youth, which ly, as our readers will remark, with 
would probably be written in imitation the opinions of Sir William Jones and 
of the coldest and most artificial mo- De Sacy. Of the condition of the 
dels. Although Johnson had ima- poet, little is known with accuracy. 
gination, there was no native grace or It appears, however, to be quite cer- 
elegance in his mind, to guide him in tain, that he was no other than that 
forming henge combinations; and same Antara, the celebrated knight- 
perhaps there is not in any English errant of Arabia, the memory of whose 
book a more clumsy and ungainly adventures were long preserved in the 
conception than that of the Happy popular legends of his country, and 
Valley in Rasselas, Any thing that which formed the subject of the great 
Hume had, beyond pure intellect, Arabic romance which goes by his 
seems to have been a turn for plea- name.* Many of these very adven- 
santry, which his strict taste prevented tures are indeed alluded to by the poet 
him from ever obtruding gratuitously himself in his own great poem, which 
upon the reader. was honoured with the prize at Mec- 
During the time when these men ca. 

flourished, it may be safely averred, In the Anecdota taken from Tebrizi, 
that Roo — of — = and two other scholiasts, (S. 10. 11.) 
completely predominant over that o . 

ohio nthis country. No great poet Reiske translated the words, W 
arose, who produced moralimpressions ,,sS), clad} W AS) ais 
fit to be weighed against the specula- v 2 " ats~) : om re 
tive calculations to which the times ‘ Nil animum inspirat, nil tam insti- 


were giving birth. gat ad egregia facinora, quam mulgere 
camelos et stringere ubera.” 


—_ Menil preserves the same ironic sense; 

MENIL’S EDITION OF ANTARA.* but instead of .~w=*t he reads the se- 
- cond person Betaaied “© Profecto nullo 
m0 the seven celebrated Arabic poems yoo ad irruendum incitas nisi (per o- 

nown by the name of Al-Moallakat, 1. 
that is, the suspended (on the walls of the pera servilia), quod debeam nunc mulgere 

. ; camelos, nunc earum papillas, ne lace 
—-e sees the fourth is em tent, nodo colligare.” The acceptation 
the two eminent orientalists_ . . j p 

an A the title-page. It is now in which both of these translations re- 
two years since M. Menil first pub- ceive the word j= is quite inde= 
lished a valuable introduction to the fensible, and the changing of the per- 
poem of Antara, in a “ Dissertatio son in that of Menil is quite useless. 
Philologica de Antara ejusg. poemate 
Arabico:” this is reprinted with the There can be no doubt that (~=¥ 
present work, without apparently any should be taken as the fourth conju- 
alteration, under the name of Prole- gation in the sense, bene tractare no- 
gomena. The name, age, and condi- vit; so that the meaning should run, 
tion of the poet, are here inquired in- —A slave knows nothing about seiz- 
to with much minuteness ; as well as jing an enemy; his only skill is to 
the design, plan, and contents, and milk camels, &c. 
metre, of the poem itself. Many ex- The manuscript of the seven Mo- 
cellent observations are subjoined con- allakat, from which Mr Menil has 
cerning MSS., scholiasts, and various edited the poem of Antara, was brought 
editions of the Moallakat. Reiske from the east by the late Scheid, and 
supposed Antara to have beenacon- is now in the possession of Profes- 
P sor Willmet. Its date is the year of 

* Antare Poema Arabicum Moallakah the Hegira 545, or of our era 1150: 
cum integris Zouzenii Scholiis. E codice 
Manuscripto edidit, in Lat. serm. transtulit, 
et lectionis varietatem addidit Vincentius * Of this most singular work some spe- 
Elias Menil. Observat. ad tot. poema sub- cimens have lately been inserted by Han- 
junxit Joannes Willmet. Lugd. Bat. Lucht- mer in his learned Fundgruben des Orients. 
mans. See 4th volume, 3d part. 
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It surpasses, not only in antiquity, 
but in accuracy and in completeness, 
all copies previously known to the 
scholars of Europe. Even the scholia 
have the vocal and diacritical marks. 
The author of these scholia, Zuzeni, of 
whom, personally, nothing is known, 
explains first of all every rare or diffi- 

t word by itself, and then a para- 
phrase of the whole verse is its con- 
trexion, It might have been wished 
that Mr Menil had followed more 
closely the example of the MS. in giv- 
ing each scholium immediately after 
the verse to which it belongs. The 
order of the MS. is indeed entirely 
neglected. The text is first printed 
by itself: then follows the Latin ver- 
sion ; then the variae lectiones, from 
two MSS. preserved in the library at 
pe and from the text of Jones 
(which is printed in Roman charac- 
ters); then come the Arabic scholia ; 
and last of all we have the commen- 
taria of M. Willmet. The accuracy 
with which the Arabic text, both of 
the poem and its scholia, is printed, 
deserves every praise: the writer of 
this may be allowed to say so, for he 
has compared it throughout with a 
very fine transcript of the Parisian 
Codex. In general the version is suf- 
ficiently close ; but there occur seve- 
ral little mistakes, occasioned, we sus- 
pect, by hurry, and an inattention to 
the minutie of the pointing. The 
wo sey chief fault is, that it is 

ar too frequentl hrastic. Of 
this the very first by wm ol an 
instance. 


pry or 2) paid pore jo 

pbes de, JS Vis Jo 6 

The literal translation of this is: 
** Num reliquerunt poetae quicquam 
resarciendum? Sed num agnoscis habi- 
taculum post longam meditationem ?” 
—Menil gives this so: ‘ Ullamne re- 
liquerint poetae sedium amasiarum 
suarum ruinam, quam non carminibus 
velut restituerint ? Certe, tu, Antara, 
nonne, quam fueras suspicatus, agno- 
veris amasiae domum?” In the render- 


ing of the first hemistich Menil differs 
from Zuzeni, who interprets it thus: 


ly SW JI SAL oS © Non 
reliquit prior posteriori quidquam.” 
And ‘“‘ Non reliquerunt poetae quid- 
quam, de quo carmen condi possit. 
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Jones translated this with the scholi. 
ast, “ Have the bards who preceded 
me left any theme unsung?” and add« 
ed to it, by way of connecting it with 
the second hemistich, ‘‘ What, there. 
fore, shall be my subject? Love only 


must supply my lay.” The unsuffer- 
able harshness of this rendering is ob- 
vious; and the sense becomes much 


more easy if for? be translated 
ruins, in which meaning Puy o- 
curs in Abulfeda’s Annals, III. S. 210, 
where, in the narrative of a t 

Ss, 


earthquake, he says: « 
enes ells eu) ** Through the 


inward-tumbling buildings there came 
many men.” M. Willmet will not 


render the expression psi dy 


post longam meditationem. “ Indig- 
nus enim,” says he, “ amator mihi 
videtur fuisse poeta, si longa medita- 
tione opus habuisset ad mansionem 
amasie sue in animum sibi revocan- 
dam.” But the poet evidently means 
to say, that the former residence of 
his mistress is so much changed, that 
he can scarcely know it again. And 
so Zuzeni explains the expression by 


gas KLE XY postquam de iis du- 
bitasset ; to say nothing of some strong 
objections to Willmet’s own render- 
ing, post suspicionem. 
The fifth verse, 

is ads WI aby ol 
ples uned yeall Judd ind 
is thus translated by Menil: “ Aut 
(odorem) qualem exhalat pratum ad- 
huc intactum, quod suis luxuriet her- 
bis, quod quidem pluvia riget; sed 
nullum omnino inficiat fimetum, ne- 
que ullum pecoris dedecoret vestigi- 


um.” According to this version, 


ge NI MS is coupled with Kode, 
La} but it evidently belongs of right 
to (AE and so the scholiast under- 
stood it: #0 Ss @! plae alin 


whey quod (pratum) rigat pluvia 
nullas sordes advehens ; that is, a 
moderate shower, bringing no such 
overflow as might leave mud up- 


on the herbage. The word es 












is oh 
much 
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is to be taken in the tation of 
conservat (cavit); so that the transla- 
tion should run—* aut sicut pratum 
intactum cujus plantas conservat plu- 
via, paucas (i.¢. nullas) sordes adve- 


hens.” 
The commentary of Professor Will- 
met is a most valuable appendix to 


this publication. It is only to be re- 
gretted that the stores of profound 
oriental learning which it embodies, 
should not have been rendered more 
accessible by means of proper indexes. 


—<—=——— 


REMARKS ON THE “ ANONYMOUS AND 
FUGITIVE ESSAYS OF THE EARL OF 
BUCHAN. 


Tue Earl of Buchan has been looked 
up to as our Scottish Maecenas, at a 
period which might justly be deemed 
the Augustan age of our literature. 
Not alone distinguished as a liberal 
tron of learning and genius, his 
Tordship has enriched various periodi- 
cal works with the effusions of his 
own pen; and even still in “ Dry- 
burgh’s cooling shade” 
meonxwy 
85 Pabd ris  Asxias, 
vewrious THY Piow av 
TOU wedymacw xowritsras 
xa} copiay tracxtimnARISTOPH. 


Every lover of literature will there- 
fore be pleased to learn, that he has 
been employed, from a due regard to 
after fame, in collecting his numerous 
and elegant essays- from the various 
works through which they were ori- 
ginally scattered, and that the present 
volume was lately published as the 
first of a series intended to answer 
this highly desirable end. It is prin- 
cipally composed of essays formerly 
published in the ‘ Bee,” a periodical 
work which was largely honoured 
with his lordship’s contributions ; for, 
as he informs us, page 7th, with that 
‘‘ curiosa felicitas” so peculiarly his 
own, “ I highly esteem the indust 
of the Bee, and fill its combs wit. 
honey, and provide for the winter.” 
The carping spirit of modern criticism 
might perhaps object to the title of 
the work, as seeming to indicate that 
the noble author was ranked in the 
Irish Peerage, without reflecting that 
it only displays the characteristic ob- 
security indulged in by genius, and 
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merely intends to signi » that, in 
their original form, when we are told 
they were “ carried on the thighs of 
the busy Bee to the uttermost limits 
of the rational world,” they 
anonymous. Even in this point of 
view doubts might be entertained of 
the strict propriety of the epithet, as 
the many delicate and m allu- 
sions all the papers contain, must have 
led their to conclude that “‘ Al- 
banicus” was at least a wondrous inti- 
mate friend of the Head of the House 
of Buchan. 

This circumstance, however, we 
look upon, for our part, as adding in 
the highest d to the interest and 
value of the work. How often has it 
been a subject of regret, that men of 
the greatest genius and celebrity have 
given after-times so slight an oppor 
tunity of aor their writings, 
of their private life, and domestic ha- 
bits and affections. Here the case is 
bem ily different ; we not only be- 
hold the philosopher, but know the 
man; and this volume must alone 
prove a rich legacy to posterity, from 
exhibiting so many original traits of 
character, and holding up such an ad- 
mirable picture of the noble author’s 
studies and pursuits in retirement. 
An enthusiastic admirer of nature, he 
rg s charms us igs the glow at 

is descriptions ; the scenery of the 
Tweed is brought before pl eyes in 
language that never savours of the 
puerile, the frigid, or the bombast ; 
and his own lofty feelings and aspira~ 
aaa? painte at be that ad- 
mirably correspond to their originali 
and sublimnity. The dewy gaits oe 
the spring, or the solemn silence of 
vr midnight hour, never fail to wake 

im into rapture. How peculiar 1 
grand is the following burst ! r 


*‘ IT can pour out my complaints to the 
roaring streams, and my voice shall not be 
heard. I can woo the zephyrs with the 
praises of vernal and sylvan beauty, and 
they shall waft the harmless theme to the 
remotest corners of the earth.” Page 73. 

The last idea, indeed, being almost 
too magnificent for the comprehen- 
sion of a common mind. But how 
beautifully interesting is the descri 
tion that immediately follows in the 
prosecution of his morning walk. 
** The breakfast smoke of the vile 
was rising in spiry volumes to the 
clouds ;” when, besides the repose of 
the landscape, we have the rural im- 
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age pong by @ = pr 4 of 
cottage children, py at their 
plenteous meal, and the father plough- 
man thankfully despatching his six 
pounds of porridge, which is stated in 
> statistical ee: of A... part of 

country, to be the mess 
with which these hardy rustics break 
their fast. 

We must return, however, more 
particularly, to the;contents of the 
volume, as we feel ourselves apt to be 
led away, perhaps, from indulging in 
that kindred sublimity, which Lon- 
ginus says the sublime always infuses 
into the mind of the er. We 
would therefore remark the poe 
delight we experienced from the clas- 
sical composition of the “ Letters in 
imitation of the Ancients,” which oc- 
cupy a considerable portion of this 
pee . They principally consist of 
descriptions of the scenery of ~y- 
burgh, its gainful “‘ pomaria,” and the 
occupations of its right honourable 
proprietor. With what classical dig- 
nity and simplicity is this beautiful 
seat at once introduced in the epistle 
of Albanicus to his friend Hortus. 

“ You have no doubt frequently looked 
down on my humble residence between 
the 36th and 37th mile-stones, on the road 
to Jedburgh.” 

The sentimental reader would per- 
haps be more delighted with the high- 
ly natural description of the shepherd 
in the leafy shade, playing to the 
graceful Amaryllis by his side, or the 
midnight wavings of “ the solitary 
yew; but we prefer the following 
passage, as his lordship seems to write 
ay ‘con amore,” when he turns 
to the prospect of a goodl -tree, 
of which he thus ‘alseed is Reman 
friend in the Ciceronian style. 

‘© A pear-tree in my orchard produced 
last year a crop that sold for seven guineas ; 
and so favourable is the situation in every 
— to orchards, that I have planted one 
with my own hands, from which, if a live 
a dozen of years, I may be able to brew a 
considerable quantity of cider, after sup- 
plying the neighbourhood with dumpling 
fruit to qualify their bacon,” &c. Page 98. 

The master spirits of this age do 
not meet with the test share of 
popular applause. e glorious Ex- 
cursion of Wordsworth has never seen 


a second edition,—and the volume of 
Anonymous Essays, by the Earl of 
Buchan, has shared the same unmerit- 
ed neglect. We are therefore happy 
to find this prosperous account of his 
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lordship’s labours, since we much 
doubt if the fruits of his genius will 
ever enrich him so much as the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of the fruits 
of his orchards—the fine gooseberries 
and “ dumpling fruit” that ripen on 
the sunny slopes of Dryburgh. 

His lordship’s praises of the beauty 
and fertility of this lovely spot, how- 
ever profuse or loftily expressed, are 
not in reality the least exaggerated. 
It certainly exhibits a singular combi- 
nation of the richest beauties of nature 
with the noblest relics of ancient gran- 
deur ; in a word, the lofty lines of 
Lord Byron most happily p Soencond 
it. 

** There the flowers ever blossom—the beams 
ever shine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 

The aid of art, too, has not been a- 
wanting. Asa specimen of his taste 
in this way, and as an appropriate ac- 
companiment to the volume, the title- 
page has been adorned with an en- 

aving of the Temple of the Muses 
ately erected by this classical peer. 
That it might have nothing of an 
anonymous appearance, he has placed, 
we believe, above each of the pillars, 
the name of one of the tuneful nine 
in large golden letters, that form an 
elegant decoration to the red free- 
stone on which they are pasted. The 
piate also represents a figure, which 
we take to be his lordship, in a reclin- 
ing attitude against one of the pillars, 
meditating lofty song, and thus literal- 
ly invoking the ‘‘ Sav/a» “Aguonay” of the 
ancient poets. 

Besides some biographical sketches, 
and other miscellaneous. articles, the 
papers on Female Education hold a 
conspicuous place in the volume of 
which we have endeavoured this im- 
perfect account. We would particular- 
ly recommend them to all whose task 
it is ‘* to teach the young idea how to 
shoot.” We traced, with great de- 
light, the progress of mind in his ima- 
ginary pupil, Alathea, and his mode 
of conveying instruction. What can 
be better than the manner in which 
he gives her an idea of a great first 
cause ? She had observed the ingenui- 
ty of her father as he amused himself 
with a turning-lathe ; and being one 
night struck with some little trays of 
his manufacture, the sagacious young 
lady ventured to ask— 

‘¢ © My dear papa, will you tell me who 
turned the moon ?’ * Yes, Alathea, I can 
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that at once, it was the great papa 
bs ds whake world that turned the moon, 
—he turned <7 oo in a lathe of his 


to answer the ps pera of his 

children and pedhncer - p0 we are all his 
children and creatures, men, women, chil- 
dren, horses, cows, sheep, and dogs, &c. 
&c.’ Alathea leaps upon my knee, kisses 
me again and again, and, laughing in tears, 
cries out, ‘O mamma! this is charming. 
Then papa is my brother, and you are my 
sister ; and my grandpapa made the moon, 
and every thing else.” Pages 42 and 43. 

This is beautifully naif and sim- 
ple, and, at the same time, admirably 
calculated to impress the youthful 
mind. We can easily conceive, that 
any little master or miss, after read- 
ing this passage, would next as nat- 
urally askk—* And pray, my dear papa, 
what turned Lord Buchan’s head ?” 

We would have wished to extend 
our extracts to greater length, and 
could have gratified our readers with 
numberless others equally edifying, 
had our limits permitted; but we 
must defer all further criticism till 
the happy period when the remaining 
volumes of this great work shall ap- 
pear. In the mean time, we would 
refer all our readers, who desire more 
intimate acquaintance with his lord- 
ship’s writings, to the admirable por- 
tion of it already before the public. 
It is to be had, we believe, at the 
colossal statue of Sir William Wal- 
lace, erected on the hill above Dry- 
burgh by the patriotic earl, who, by 
a metamorphosis even still more strange 
than that of the fair Miss Porter, has 
converted the warrior into a booksel- 
ler, and now makes him the means of 
disseminating taste and learning over 
the land he formerly saved by his 
prowess. 


A 
IN MY YOUNGER DAYS. 


MR EDITOR, 


“* We have heard of the golden and 
silver age, and have seen a little of the 
iron age.” When I happened to make 
this observation (trite enough I allow), 
a friend of mine remarked, that in his 
apprehension no appellation was more 
appropriate to the present times than 
the seLrisH aGE; and truly, upon 
consideration, I am very much inclin- 
ed to be of my friend’s opinion. 

That the propensities of human na- 
ture, in the main, have undergone any 
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material change in the course of the 
last vere’ I am not prepared to 
maintain, but it certainly appears to 
me, that a much more disgusting at- 
tention to self predominates at present, 
than existed, or at least was exhibit- 
ed, forty or fifty years ago,—not on- 
ly in matters directly connected with 
money, but in the intercourse and in- 
dulgencies of life in general, of which 
I shall content myself with noticing 
only two or three slight instances. 

In my younger days (pray do not 
write me down Laudator temporis acti) 
some sort of generosity was practised 
between man and man. In those days 
there actually were people who would 
have put themselves to some personal 
inconvenience to oblige a friend or 
neighbour, but now every thing, how- 
ever trifling, proceeds by way of bar- 
gain and sale, and with a quick eye to 
the quid pro quo. 

In my younger days, any one who 
pretended to write gentleman after his 
name, would have been considered a 
very shabby fellow had he resorted.to 
the present fashion of selling a terrier, 
a pointer, or a greyhound, to a friend 
who happened to want one of these 
animals ; and then, it was more com- 
mon to send a basket of fruit to a 
neighbour in the country, as a present, 
than to a fruit-shop in town for sale. 
But in our days of economy, the pro- 
duce of the kennel, and the gardens, 
even to the little superfluity of flowers, 
seems destined to augment: the fa- 
mily supplies in the same way with 
the ox-stall or the farm-yard. Indeed 
I understand that a well-fed puppy is 
reckoned a toothsome article by some 
people, and a sort of dainty that fre- 
quently supersedes the necessity of 
purveying a more costly entremet or 
remove—But this by the way. 

Under the present system, if one 
happen to ask a friend for leave to 
sport over his grounds, whether moor 
or dale, the request is received, and 
contemplated pretty much in the same 
manner, as if you had asked leave 
to kiss his wife during the honey- 
moon ; that is to say, if he has power 
to grant the favour ;—but it now fre- 
quently happens, that gentlemen let 
their game, as well as their farms, to 
the best bidder (by-and-by they may let 
their wives also), only reserving a right 
for the supply of their own occasions ; 
and when such is the case, “ their 
sorrow is inexpressible at not being 
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aie te cocaine a gad with a 
’s sport.” is is a refuge far ex- 
cooling the hackneyed pretence of a 
jubilee, that father of many lies. Now, 
sir, this fashion of letting game would 
also have been reckoned a very shabby 
thing in my younger days. But it is 
quite unn to multiply instan- 
ces of the reigning regard to what is 
vulgarly called the main chance. Those 
I have already referred to must be ob- 
vious, and familiar to every one ; and 
there is no person whose own expe- 
rience and reflection will not furnish 
forth many more. 

From this display of economy in 
such matters, one would almost con- 
clude that the same spirit pervaded 
the whole menage, and that our country 
gentlemen were wallowing in wealth, 
and proud in independence, at least 
that they were enabled to live with 
greater comfort at home, and to ap- 
pear with more splendour abroad, than 
it was in the power of their progeni- 
tors to enjoy and exhibit in my younger 
days. 

1 am much afraid, however, that 
any one yenturing on such a conclu- 
sion, would find that he had reckoned 
without his host, and that there is 
ener so much - comfort within 

oors, nor so much dignity displayed 
without, as in the days that a io. 
by. Then, when one went to visit a 
friend in the country, although the 


‘courses at dinner were not so nume- 


rous, yet the fare was equally abund- 
ant, and to the full as savoury; and 
although there was not the same end- 
less, and I must say teazing, variety 
of shilpit wines produced, a good many 
more bottles of substantial claret were 
put upon the table, fully atoning for 
the absence of their more feckless and 
fashionable brethren. Then, gentle- 
men of two thousand a-year drove 
four good cattle in their carriage, at- 
tended by a brace of outriders ‘ arm- 
ed for war complete ;” but now very 
few commoners in Scotland drive more 
than a pair of horses, and the poor 
animals are so loaded with dickies be- 
fore, and barouche-seats behind the 
vehicle, that it looks more like a first 
rate Newcastle waggon than a gentle- 
man’s equipage. I actually saw a 
baronet of my acquaintance get under 
way at Cheltenham, for his seat in 
the north of Scotland, with a cargo of 
thirteen souls stowed away in, and on, 
his coach, viz. 
1 
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2 on the dickie before. 
Item, 3 in the barouche-seat behind, 
Item, 7 sitters, or rather squeezers, in 
in the inside. 
Item, 1 young gentleman, 4 months 
old, pendant in slings from 
the top of the carriage. 


13 grand total. 


Yet, Mr Editor, these wonderful 
efforts of, or rather at, economy, seem 
to answer no proportionate end. Jn 
my younger days, country gentlemen, 
with few exceptions, made a shift to 
continue in the management of their 
own affairs during life ; but now the 
prevailing fashion, or rather passion, 
is to get TRUSTEED with all possible 
expedition ;—a landlord, whose estate 
is not at nurse, is as great a show as a 
live author was in my younger days, 
previous to our being afflicted with 
the writing typhus; and a country 
gentleman selects for the nonce a few 
of his friends, assisted by the disin- 
terested labours of a city and a coun- 
try-writer, who underlie all the trouble 
of managing his affairs at an expense 
not much exceeding that of a stud of 
running horses, and a crack pack of 
fox-hounds. From this arrangement, 
one evident advantage results, viz. that 
the trusteed, from employing these le- 
gal characters, these aucupii, secures 
all the pleasure, as well as the profit, 
arising from the sport, entirely to him- 
self—no mean consideration in this 
selfish age. 

In my humble opinion, six or seven 
years may be considered a reasonable 
allowance of time for a man of mid- 
dling fortune to “‘ outrun the con- 
stable ;” but a man of very large es- 
tate will probably accomplish the ob- 
ject much sooner, especially if the 
lady of the mansion be a woman of 
business, who starts at six o'clock in 
the morning, and piques herself on 
being a notable. In that case I have 
known the object very decently achiev-~ 
ed in about half the time. 

It invariably happens, that the pro- 

ess of incumbrance, as observed a~ 

ve, advances with increased rapidity 
in proportion to the largeness of the 
estate, a circumstance doubtless aris- 
ing from the proprietor being sensible 
of the necessity of using despatch, 
when so great a mass of business lies 
before him ; and if his pecuniary dif- 
ficulties happened to be great, previous 
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to his succession, the greater seems to 
be the impulse to hasten the return of 
similar embarrassments,—a preposses- 
sion for which I confess myself unable 
to account satisfactorily, unless by ad- 
mitting the force of habit, which we 
all know “ is prodigious and unac- 
countable.” 

Should you, Mr Editor, consider 
this sketch worthy of appearing in 
print, it may, however slight, afford a 
cud for rumination to some of your 
readers, and may perhaps induce me, 
in a future Number, to consider, a 
little more at large, a subject which I 
have only touched Skin Deep. 


——_— 


COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY. 


No IV. 


ama OF KEATS, 
THE MUSES’ SON OF PROMISE, AND WHAT 
FEATS 


HE YET MAY DO, &c. 
CoRNELIUS WEBB. 


Or all the manias of this mad age, 
the most incurable, as well as the most 
eommion, seems to be no other than 
the Metromanie. The just celebrity 
of Robert Burns and Miss Baillie has 
had the melancholy effect of turning 
the heads of we know not how many 
farm-servants and unmarried ladies ; 
our very footmen compose tragedies, 
and there is scarcely a superannuated 
governess in the island that does not 
leave a roll of lyrics behind her in her 
band-box. ‘To witness the disease of 
any human understanding, however 
feeble, is distressing ; but the spectacle 
of an able mind reduced to a state of 
insanity is of course ten times more 
afflicting. It is with such sorrow as 
this that we have contemplated the case 
of Mr John Keats. This young man 
appears to have received from nature 
talents of an excellent, perhaps even 
of a superior order—talents which, de- 
voted to the purposes of any useful 
profession, must have rendered him a 
respectable, if not an eminent citizen. 
His friends, we understand, destined 
him to the career of medicine, and he 
was bound apprentice some years ago 
to a worthy apothecary in town. But 
all has been undone by a sudden at- 
tack of the malady to which we have 
alluded. Whether Mr John had been 
sent home with a diuretic or compos- 
Vou. III. 
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ing draught to some patient far gone 
in the poetical mania, we have not 
heard. This much is certain, that he 
has caught the infection, and that 
thoroughly. For some time we were 
in hopes, that he might get off with a 
violent fit or two; but of late the 
symptoms are terrible. The phrenzy 
of the “‘ Poems” was bad enough inh 
its way; but it did not alarm us half 
so seriously as the calm, settled, im- 
perturbable drivelling idiocy of “‘ En- 
dymion.” We hope, however, that i 
so young a person, and with a consti- 
tution originally so good, even now the 
disease is not utterly incurable. Time, 
firm treatment, and rational restraint, 
do much for many apparently hopeless 
invalids ; and if Mr Keats should hap- 
pen, at some interval of a to cast 
1is eye upon our pages, he may per- 
haps be convinced of the pron Beg of 
his malady, which, in such cases, ‘is 
often all that is necessary to put the 
patient in a fair way of being cured. 
The readers of the Examiner news~ 
paper were informed,:some time ago, 
by a solemn paragraph, in Mr Hutt’s 
best style, of the appearance of ‘two 
new stars of glorious magnitude and 
splendour in the ‘poetical horizon of 
the land of Cockaigne. One of these 
turned out, by and by, to be no other 
than Mr John Keats. This preco~ 
cious adulation confirmed the waver- 
ing apprentice’in his desire to quit the 
gallipots, and at the same time excit- 
ed in his too susceptible mind a fatal 
admiration for the character and ta=>. 
lents of the most worthless and affect- / 
ed of all the versifiers of our time. 
One of his first productions was the 
following sonnet, “‘ written on the day 
when Mr Leigh Hunt left On. 
It will be recollected, that the cause 
of Hunt’s confinement was a series of 
libels against his sovereign, and that 
its fruit was the odious and incestuous 
*€ Story of Rimini.” 
‘* What though, for shewing truth to flat- 
tered state, 
Kind Hunt was shut in prison, _ he, 
In his immortal spirit been as 
As the sky-searching lark, and as elate. 
Minion of grandeur ! think you he did wait ? 
Think you he nought but prison walls 
di 


id see, 
Till, so unwilling, thou unturn’dst the 
key ? 
Ah, no! far happier, nobler was his fate ! 
In Spenser's halls! he strayed, and bowers 


alr, 
Culling enchanted flowers ; and he flew 
3U 
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With daring Milton! through the fieldsof air ; 
To regions of his own his genius true 

Took happy flights. Who shall his fame 


_ iim 
When thou art dead, and all thy wretch- 
ed crew ? 
The absurdity of the thought in this 
sonnet is, however, if possible, sur- 
passed in another, “‘ addressed to Hay- 
don” the painter, that clever, but most 
affected artist, who as little resembles 
Raphael in genius as he does in per- 
son, notwithstanding the foppery of 
having his hair curled over his shoul- 
ders in the old Italian fashion. In 
this exquisite piece it will be observed, 
that Mr Keats classes together Woxps- 
wortH, Hunt, and Haypon, as the 
three greatest spirits of the age, and 
\ that he alludes to himself, and some 
others of the rising brood of Cockneys, 
as likely to attain hereafter an equally 
honourable elevation. Wordsworth 
and Hunt! what a juxta-position! 
The purest, the loftiest, and, we do 
not fear to say it, the most classical of 
living English poets, joined together 
in the same compliment with the 
meanest, the filthiest, and the most 
vulgar of Cockney poetasters. No 
wonder that he who could be guilt 
of this should class Haydon wit 
Raphael, and himself with Spencer. 


** Great spirits now on earth are sojourning; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 

Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing: 

He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s 

sake : 

And lo !—whose stedfastness would never 

e 

A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering. 

And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 

These, these will givethe world another heart, 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings 2———— 

Listen awhile ye nations, and be dumb. 
The nations are to listen and be dumb! 
and why, good Johnny Keats? be- 
cause Leigh Hunt is editor of the 
Examiner, and Haydon has painted 
the judgment of Solomon, and you 
and Cornelius Webb, and a few more 
city sparks, are pleased to look upon 
yourselves as so many future Shak- 
speares and Miltons! The world has 
really some reason to look to its foun- 
dations! Here is a tempestas in ma- 
tulad with a vengeance. At the period 
when these sonnets were published, 
Mr Keats had no hesitation in saying, 
that he looked on himself as “ not yet 
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Aug, 
a glorious denizen of the wide heayen 
of poetry,” but he had many fine 
soothing visions of coming greatness, 
and many rare plans of study to pres 
pare him for it. The following we 
think is very pretty raving. 


** Why so sad a moan ? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown ; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springing branches of an elm. 


** O for ten years, that I may overwhelm 

Myself in poesy ; so I may do the deed 

That my own soul has to itself decreed. 

Then will I pass the countries that I see 

In long perspective, and continually 

Taste their pure fountains. First the realm 
I'll pass 

Of Flora, and old Pan: sleep in the grass, 

Feed upon apples red, and strawberries, 

And choose each pleasure that my fancy sees. 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady 
places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces,— 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoul- 
ders white 

Into a pretty shrinking with a bite 

As hard as lips can make it : till agreed, 

A lovely tale of human life we'll read. 

And one will teach a tame dove how it best 

May fan the cool air gently o’er my rest; 

Another, bending o’er her nimble tread, 

Will set a green robe floating round her head, 

And still will dance with ever varied ease, 

Smiling upon the flowers and the trees : 

Another will entice me on, and on 

Through almond blossoms and rich cinna- 
mon ; 

Till in the bosom of a leafy world 

We rest in silence, like two gems upcurl’d 

In the recesses of a pearly shell.” 


Having cooled a little from this “ fine 
passion,” our youthful poet passes very 
naturally into a long strain of foaming 
abuse against a certain class of English 
Poets, whom, with Pope at their head, 
it is much the fashion with the igno- 
rant unsettled pretenders of the pre- 
sent time to undervalue. Begging 
these gentlemens’ pardon, although 
Pope was not a poet of the same high 
order with some who are now living, 
yet, to deny his genius, is just about 
as absurd as to dispute that of Words- 
worth, or to believe in that of Hunt. 
Above all things, it is most pitiably 
ridiculous to hear men, of whom their 
country will always have reason to be 
proud, reviled by uneducated and 
flimsy striplings, who are not capable 
of understanding either their merits, 
or those of any other men of power— 
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fanciful dreaming tea-drinkers, who, 
without logic enough to one a single 


idea, or imagination enough to form 
one original image, or learning enough 
to distinguish between the written 
language of Englishmen and the spo- 
ken jargon of Cockneys, presume to 
talk with contempt of some of the 
most exquisite spirits the world ever 

roduced, merely because they did not 
comm to exert their faculties in la- 
borious affected descriptions of flowers 
seen in window-pots, or cascades heard 
at Vauxhall; in short, because they 
chose to be wits, philosophers, patriots, 
and poets, rather than to found the 
Cockney school of versification, mora- 
lity, and politics, a century before its 
time. After blaspheming himself into 
a fury against Boileau, &c. Mr Keats 
comforts himself and his readers with 
a view of the present more promising 
aspect of affairs; above all, with the 
ripened glories of the poet of Rimini. 
Addressing the manes of the departed 
chiefs of English poetry, he informs 
them, in the following clear and touch- 
ing manner, of the existence of ‘* him 
of the Rose,” &c. 

** From a thick brake, 

Nested and quiet in a valley mild, 
Bubbles a pipe; fine sounds are floating wild 
About the earth. Happy are ye and glad.” 


From this he diverges into a view of 
* things in general.” We smile when 
we think to ourselves how little most 
of our readers will understand of what 
follows. 


** Yet I rejoice : a myrtle fairer than 

E’er grew in Paphos, from the bitter weeds 
Lifts its sweet head into the air, and feeds 
A silent space with ever sprouting green. 
All tenderest birds there find a pleasant 


screen, 
Creep through the shade with jaunty flut- 

tering, 
Nibble the little cupped flowers and sing. 
Then let us clear away the choaking ¢horns 
From round its gentle stem ; let the young 

awns, 

Yeaned in after times, when we are flown, 
Find a fresh sward beneath it, overgrown 
With simple flowers: let there nothing be 
More boisterous than a lover’s bended knee ; 
Nought more ungentle than the placid look 
Of one who leans upon a closed book ; 
Nought more untranquil than the grassy 


slopes 
Between two hills. All hail delightful hopes! 
As she was wont, th’ imagination 
Into most lovely labyrinths will be gone, 
And they shall be accounted poet ki 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing thi 
© may these joys be ripe before I die. 
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Will not some say that I proemspioenshy 

Have spoken ? that from hastening disgrace 

*T were better far to hide my foolish face ? 

That whining boyhood should with reve- 
rence bow 

Ere the dread thunderbolt could reach ? 
How! 

If I do hide myself, it sure shall be 

In the very fane, the light of poesy.” 

From some verses addressed to va- 
rious amiable individuals of the other 
sex, it appears, notwithstanding all 
this gossamer-work, that Johnny’s 
affections are not entirely confined to 
objects purely etherial. Take, by way 
of specimen, the following prurient 
and vulgar lines, evidently meant for 
some young lady east of 'Temple-bar. 

** Add too, the sweetness 
Of thy honied voice ; the neatness 
Of thine ankle lightly turn’d : 
With those beauties, scarce discern’d, 
Kept with such sweet privacy,, 
That they seldom meet the eye 
Of the little loves that fly 
Round about with eager pry. 
Saving when, with freshening lave, 
Thou dipp’st them in the taintless wave ; 
Like twin water lilies, born 
In the coolness of the morn. 
O, if thou hadst breathed then, 
Now the Muses had been ten. 
Couldst thou wish for lineage higher 
Than twin sister of Thalia 2 
At last for ever, evermore, 
Will I call the Graces four.” 
Who will dispute that our poet, to 
use his own phrase (and rhyme), 
** Can mingle music fit for the soft car 
Of Lady Cytherea.” 
So much for the opening bud; now 
for the expanded flower. It is time to 
pass from the juvenile “‘ Poems,” to 
the mature and elaborate ‘‘ Endymion, 
a Poetic Romance.” The old story of 
the moon falling in love with a shep- 
herd, so prettily told by a Roman 
Classic, and so exquisitely enlarged and 
adorned by one of the most elegant of 
German poets, has been seized upon 
by Mr John Keats, to be done with as 
might seem good unto the sickly fan- 
cy of one who never read a ree i line 
either of Ovid or of Wieland. If the 
quantity, not the quality, of the verses 
dedicated to the story is to be taken 
into account, there can be no doubt 
that Mr John Keats may now claim 
Endymion entirely to himself. Tosay © 
the truth, we do not suppose either 
the Latin or the German poet would / 
be very anxious to dispute about the 
property of the hero of the “ Poetic 
Romance.” Mr Keats has thoroughly 
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appropriated the character, if not the 
name. - His Endymion is not a Greek 
shepherd, loved by a Grecian goddess ; 
he is merely a young Cockney rhyme- 
ster, dreaming a phantastic dream at 
the full of the moon. Costume, were 
it worth while to notice such a trifle, 
is violated in every page of this goodly 
ctavo. From his prototype Hunt, 
John Keats has acquired a sort of 
vague idea, that the Greeks were a 
most tasteful people, and that no my- 
thology can be so finely adapted for 
the purposes of poetry as theirs. It is 
amusing to see what a hand the two 
Cockneys make of this mythology ; 
the one confesses that he never read 
the Greek Tragedians, and the other 
knows Homer only from Chapman; 
and both of them write about Apollo, 
Pan, Nymphs, Muses, and Mysteries, 
as might be expected from persons of 
their education. We shall not, how- 
ever, enlarge at present upon this sub- 
ject, as we mean to dedicate an entire 
paper to the classical attainments and 
attempts of the Cockney poets. As 
for Mr Keats’ “‘ Endymion,” it has just 
as much to do with Greece as it has 
with “old Tartary the fierce ;” no man, 
whose mind has ever been imbued 
with the smallest knowledge or feeling 
of classical poetry or classical history, 
could have stooped to profane and vul- 
garise every association in the man- 
ner which has been adopted by this 
“son of promise.” Before giving any 
extracts, we must inform our readers, 
that this romance is meant to be writ- 
ten in English heroic rhyme. To 
those who have read any of Hunt's 
ms, this hint might indeed be need- 
ess. Mr Keats has adopted the loose, 
nerveless versification, and Cockney 
rhymes of the poet of Rimini; but in 
fairness to that gentleman, we must 
add, that the defects of the system are 
tenfold more conspicuous in his dis- 


“ciple’s work than in his own. Mr 


Hunt is a small poet, but he is a clever 
man. Mr Keats is a still smaller poet, 
and he is only a boy of pretty abili- 
ties, which he Br done every thing in 
his power to spoil. 

e poem sets out with the follow- 
ing exposition of the reasons which 
induced Mr Keats to compose it. 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Be loveliness increases + 3 wee poet 

‘ass into nothingness ; bu: 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep nd 


breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreath. 


A Qommp end to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened wa: 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the 
moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in ; and clear 
rills 


That for themselves a cooling covert make 
*Gainst the hot season ; the mid forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose 
blooms : 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read; 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink, 


** Nor do we merely feel these essences 

For one short hour ; no, even as the trees 

That whisper round a temple become soon 

Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 

The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 

Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 

That, whether there be shine, or gloom 
o’ercast, 

They alway must be with us, or we die. 

** Therefore ’tis with full happiness that I 

Will trace the story of Endymion ! ! !” 


After introducing his hero to us ina 
procession, and preparing us, by a few 
mystical lines, for believing that his 
destiny has in it some strange pecu- 
liarity, Mr Keats represents the be- 
loved of the Moon as being conveyed 
by his sister Peona into an island in a 
river. This young lady has been a- 
larmed by the appearance of the bro- 
ther, and questioned him thus: 
** Brother, ’tis vain to hide 

That thou dost know of things mysterious, 
Immortal, starry ; such alone could thus 
Weigh down thy nature. Hast thou sinn’d 

in aught 
Offensive to the heavenly powers ? Caught 
A whe ore dove upon a message sent ? 
Thy deathful bow against some deer-herd 

bent, 
Sacred to Dian? Haply, thou hast seen 
Her naked limbs among the alders green ; 
And that, alas! is death. No, I can trace 
Something more high perplexing in thy 

face !”? , 
Endymion replies in a long ,speech, 
wherein he describes his first meeting 
with the Moon. We annot mak 
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Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
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room for the whole of it, but shall 
take a few pages here and there. 

« There blossom’d suddenly a magic bed 
Of sacred ditamy, and poppies red : 

At which I wonder’d y, knowing well 
That but one night had wrought this flow- 


And, sitting down close by, began to muse 

What it might mean. Perhaps, thought I, 
Morpheus, 

In passing here, his owlet pinions shook ; 

Or, it may be, ere matron Night uptook 

Her ebon urn, young Mercury, by stealth, 

Had dipt his rod in it: such garland wealth 

Came not by common growth. Thus on I 
thought, 

Until my head was dizzy and distraught. 

Moreover, through the dancing poppies stole 

A breeze, most softly lulling to my soul,” &c. 
** Methought the lidless-eyed train 

Of planets all were in the blue again. 

To commune with those orbs, once more I 
rais’d 

My sight right upward: but it was quite 
dazed 


By a bright something, sailing down apace, 

Making me quickly veil my eyes and face: 

Again I look’d, and, O ye deities, 

Who from Olympus watch our destinies ! 

Whence that completed form of all com- 
pleteness ? 

Whence came that high perfection of all 
sweetness ? 

Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me. where, 
O where 

Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair ? 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun; 

Not—thy soft hand, fair sister ! let me shun 

Such follying before thee—yet she had, 

Indeed, locks bright enough to make me 
mad ; 


And they were simply gordian’d up and 
braided, 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 
Her pearl round ears,” &c. 
‘* « She took an airy range, 
And then, towards me, like a very maid, 
Came blushing, waning, willing, and afraid, 
And press’d me by the hand: Ah! ’twas 
too much ; 
Methought I fainted at the charmed touch, 
Yet held my recollection, even as one 
Who divesthree fathoms where the waters run 
Gurgling in beds of coral: for anon, 
I felt upmounted in that region 
Where falling stars dart their artillery forth, 
And eagles struggle with the buffeting north 
That balances the heavy meteor-stone ;— 
Felt too, I was not fearful, nor alone,” &c. 
Not’ content with the authentic love 
of the Moon, Keats makes his hero cap- 
tivate another supernatural lady, of 
whom no notice occurs in any of his 
predecessors. 
** It was a nymph uprisen to the breast 
In the fountain's pebbly margin, and she 


stood 
‘Mong lilies, like the youngest of the brood. 
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To him her dripping hand she softly kist, 

And anxiously began to plait and twist 

Her ringlets round her fingers, saying, 
* Youth ! 

Too long, alas, hast thou starv’d on the ruth, 

The bitterness of love: too long indeed, 

Seeing thou art so gentle. Could I weed 

Thy soul of care, by Heavens, I would offer 

All the bright riches of my crystal coffer 

To Amphitrite; all my clear-eyed fish, 

Golden, or rainbow-sided, or purplish, 

Vermilion-tail’d, or finn’d with silvery gauze; 

Yea, or my veined pebble-floor, that draws 

A virgin light to the deep ; my grotto-sands 

Tawny and gold, 0oz’d slowly from far lands 

By my diligent springs; my level lilies, 
shells, 

My charming rod, my potent river spells ; 

Yes, every thing, even to the pearly cup 

Meander gave me,—for I bubbled up 

To fainting creatures in a desert wild. 

But woe is me, I am but as a child 

To gladden thee; and all I dare to say, 

Is, that I pity thee: that on this day 

I’ve been thy guide ; that thou must wan. 
der far 

In other regions, past the scanty bar 

To mortal steps, before thou can’st be ta’en 

From every wasting sigh, from every pain, 

Into the gentle bosom of thy love. 

Why it is thus, one knows in heaven above : 

But, a poor Naiad, I guess not. Farewell ! 

I have a ditty for my hollow cell.’ ” 


But we find that we really have no 
patience for going over four books fill- 
ed with such amorous scenes as these, 
with subterraneous journeys equally 
amusing, and submarine processions 
equally beautiful; but we must not 
omit the most interesting scene of the 
whole piece. 


«¢ Thus spake he, and that moment felt en- 
dued 

With power to dream deliciously ; so wound 

Through a dim passage, ing till he 
found 

The smoothest mossy bed and deepest, where 

He threw himself, and just into the air 

Stretching his indolent arms, he took, O bliss! 

A naked waist: “ Fair Cupid, whence is 
this ? 

A well-known voice sigh’d, ‘ Sweetest, here 
am I!’ 

At which soft ravishment, with doting cry 

They trembled to each other.—Helicon ! 

O fountain’d hill! Old Homer’s Helicon ! 

That thou wouldst spout a little streamlet 
oer 

These sorry pages: then the verse would soax 

And sing above this gentle pair, like lark 

Over his nested young: but «ll is dark 

Around thine aged top, and thy clear fount 

Exhales in mists ao bear Aye, the sae 

Of mighty poets is e up ; the scro: 

Is folded by the Muses ; the bright roll 

Is in Apollo’s hand : our dazed eyes 

Have seen a new tinge in the western skies: 
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The world has done its duty. Yet, oh yet, 
the son of poesy is set, 

These lovers did embrace, and we must weep 

That there is no old power left to steep 

A quill immortal in their joyous tears. 

Long time in silence did their anxious fears 

Question that thus it was ; long time they lay 

Fondling and kissing every doubt away ; 

Long time ere soft caressing sobs began 

To mellow into words, and then there ran 

Two bubbling springs of talk from their 
sweet lips. 

* O known Unknown ! from whom my being 


si 
Such darling essence, wherefore may I not 
Be ever in these arms,’” &c. 


After all this, however, the “‘ modes- 
ty,” as Mr Keats expresses it, of the 
Lady Diana prevented her from own- 
ing in Olympus her passion for Endy- 
mion. Venus, as the most knowing 
in such matters, is the first to discover 
the change that has taken place in the 
temperament of the goddess. ‘“ An 
idle tale,” says the laughter-loving 
dame, 

** A humid eye, and steps luxurious, 
When these are new and strange, are omi- 

nous.” 


The inamorata, to vary the intrigue, 
carries on a romantic intercourse with 
Endymion, under the disguise of an 
Indian damsel. At last, however, her 
scruples, for some reason or other, are 
all overcome, and the Queen of Heaven 
owns her attachment. 


*¢ She gave her fair hands to him, and be- 
hold, 

Before three swiftest kisses he had told, 

They vanish far away '—Peona went 

Home through the gloomy wood in wonder- 
ment.” 


And so, like many other romances, 
terminates the “‘ Poetic Romance” of 
Johnny Keats, in a patched-up wed- 
ding. 

We had almost forgot to mention, 
that Keats belongs to the Cockney 
School of Politics, as well as the Cock- 
ney School of Poetry. 

It is fit that he who holds Rimini 
to be the first poem, should believe the 
Examiner to be the first politician of 
the day. We admire consistency, even 
in folly. Hear how their bantling has 
already learned to lisp sedition. 


s* There are who lord it o’er their fellow-men 

With most prevailing tinsel : who unpen 

Their baaing vanities, to browse away 

The comfortable green and juicy hay 

From human pastures ; or, O torturing fact! 

Who, through an idiot blink, will see un- 
pack’d 


Fire-branded foxes to sear up and si 

Our gold and ripe-ear’d hopes. With not 
one tinge 

Of sanctuary splendour, not a sight 

Able to face an owl's, they still are dight 

By the blear-eyed nations in empurpled vests, 

And crowns, and turbans. With unladen 
breasts, 

Save of blown self-applause, they proudly 
mount 

To their spirit’s perch, their being’s high 
account, 

Their tiptop nothings, their dull skies, their 
thrones— 

Amid the fierce intoxicating tones 

Of trumpets, shoutings, and belaboured 
drums, 

And sudden cannon. Ah! how all this 
hums, 

In wakeful ears, like uproar past and gone— 

Like thunder clouds that spake to Babylon, 

And set those old Chaldeans to their tasks.— 

Are then regalities all gilded masks ?” 


And now, good-morrow to “ the 
Muses’ son of Promise ;” as for “ the 
feats he yet may do,” as we do not 
pretend to say, like himself, ‘‘ Muse 
of my native land am I inspired,” we 
shall adhere to the safe old rule of 
pauca verba. We venture to make 
one small prophecy, that his bookseller 
will not a second time venture £50 
upon any thing he can write. It isa 
better and a wiser thing to be a starv- 
ed apothecary than a starved poet ; so 
back to the shop Mr John, back to 
*¢ plasters, pills, and ointment boxes,” 
&c. But, for Heaven's sake, young 
Sangrado, be a little more sparing 
of extenuatives and soporifics in your 
practice than you have been in your 


poetry. Z. 


LETTER TO THE COMMITTEE OF 
DILETTANTI, OCCASIONED BY 
THEIR REPORT ON THE PLANS 
FOR THE REPAIR OF ST GILES 
CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


MY DEAR COMMITTEE, 
I nore you will not feel any repugnance 
to being shortly addressed by a brother 
Dilettanti, on the-subject of your late 
ingenious Report. By publishing that 
important document in so widely-cir- 
culated a miscellany as Blaeckwood’s 
Magazine, your design, no doubt, was 
to attract the public attention both to 
yourselves and your production. I 
shall take the freedom to make a very 
few remarks upon both ;—and, inas- 
much as creators are at all times en- 











titled to walk before their works, I 
shall begin with you. 

The Society by which you seem to 
have been appointed to examine and 
comment upon Mr Elliot’s plans, has 
long been regarded by me with great 
affection and some respect. I became a 
member of it because I understood that 
there was an excellent hot supper in the 
wind every Thursday evening, at the 
moderate expense of oneshilling a head ; 
that Bill Young keeps tolerable rum, 
and very good Glenlivet whiskey; and 
that the chair is usually filled by a cer- 
tain literary friend of ours, whose ta- 
lents in that department are of the 
very highest distinction. These were 
my reasons for entering the Society of 
Dilettanti; I did not at that period 
suspect the true nature of the honour 
to which I had attained: I conceived 
that your sole object in meeting toge- 
ther was to drink a few sober tumblers 
of hot toddy, and crack a few good 
tempered jokes on each other, after the 
fatigues of the easel or the writing- 
desk. I by no means knew that you 
considered yourselves as the arbitri 
elegantiarum to the “ Good Town ;” 
or that you were, in your official ca- 
pacity, to undertake the support of 
any such clever and reputable Miscel- 
lany as that in which your Report has 
been inserted. It is, however, a plea- 
sure to be disappointed on the favour- 
able side. I am delighted to find, 
that your powers of taste are no long- 
er confined, as of old, to deciding on 
the merits of Davy Bridges’ bowls of 
punch, or Jamie Hogg’s pitchers of 
toddy. The proverb says, that “a 
work begun is half done.” Go on, 
dear Dilettanti, and there is no say- 
ing but in time you may really come 
to rival the architectural skill of Bai- 
lie Johnston himself, although, as yet, 
certainly you are not worthy to tie the 
latchet of that accomplished magis- 
trate’s shoes. Go on, and prosper. 

** Novus rerum incipit ordo.” 
You may all be so many Palladios ere 
you die, although marty of you, at the 
present stage of your progress, will 
have need, I doubt not, like the be- 
fore-mentioned Bailie, te turn up Lem- 
priere before you can form any guess 
what sort of compliment I am paying 
you when I say so. At present, to tell 
the plain truth, I fancy a great majo- 
rity of you are much better acquainted 
with the flavour of the modern Palla- 
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dio’s tongues and hams, than with the 
beauties of his defunct namesake’s 
temples and palaces. I dare say you 
might have been able to frame a tole- 
rable enough report on the compara- 
tive merits of draught or bottled por- 
ter, hot or cold punch, Finnan or riz- 
zard haddies, or any thing in that way ; 
but as to gothic architecture and St 
Giles’ cathedral, do not be offended, 
my dear Committee, if I assure you, 
that you are publicly esteemed to 
have gone in this instance, to say the 
least of it, a little ultra crepidam. 
Do not, however, be disconcerted or 
dissatisfied with yourselves. You are 
really, without flattery, to use the 
child-bed expression, ‘‘ doing as well 
as could have been expected ;” your 
first-born is certainly a poor creature, 
and cannot survive long, but next time 
you may have better luck. ‘‘ Rome,” 
as the saying goes, * was not built 
in a day.” In process of time, it is 
undoubtedly within the range of pos-~ 
sibility, that the Dilettanti Society 
may be converted from a drinking and 
smoking club into an academia dello 
gusto. You have a longish walk be- 
fore you; it would never do to lose 
heart at the first galling of the heel. 
But now for the Report itself; and 
you will please te observe, I am not, 
like our good friend Mr George Thom- 
son, writing against it before seeing 
it. I have really read it with my 
own eyes, in No XVI. of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and I honestly tell 
you, that I consider it by far the most 
trashy thing that has ever yet ap- 
peared in that publication. On look- 
ing over the rest of the contents of 
No XVI. I cannot help suspecting, 
that the other contributors will be 
very little flattered with the introduc- 
tion of the virtuoso stranger into their 
company. ‘To say nothing of the ano- 
nymous authors, whose compositions 
are stitched up along with yours, I 
dare say Messrs Wastle, Tickler, and 
Lauerwinkel—above all, old wicked Ti-° 
mothy, the executioner of your brother 
Gray—will take your intrusion in high 
dudgeon. For my own part, I should 
not wonder if Timothy should cut 
the concern on the occasion, though 
I make no doubt the Editor would 
willingly purchase the continuance of 
his favours .by a promise to sport oak 
in future against the Dilettanti Com-, 
mittee and all their works. The ab- 
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surdity of your opinions is only to be 
rivalled by the solemn affectation of 


our high-flown style. Your rumb- 
ling long-winded sentences, which look 
as if they had been measured off upon 
the ell-wand—your apparent happy 
self-complacency — your polite con- 
tempt of the labours of an accomplish- 
ed artist, whose merits you are totally 
incapable of appreciating—all are some- 
what original in their way, and must 
undoubtedly have struck with surprise 
even the readers of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gasine, well as they have been drilled 
‘or these eight or ten months past not 
to start at trifles. 

The subject upon which you have 
been pleased to make your critical de- 
but, is one of some little importance 
to those who set any value on the ap- 
pearance of Edinburgh, otherwise I 
should not have bothered myself with 
taking any notice of your fine flights. 
The external part of the church of 
St Giles is supposed, by all men of 
sense who have ever seen it, to be a- 
bout the poorest piece of patchwork 
extant in this land of “ shabby kirks.” 
It is a disgrace to so fine a city as 
Edinburgh, and the sooner it be got 
rid of the better. Mr Elliot’s plan, 
which I could almost suspect you 
have never seen, preserves every thing 
that is worth preserving in the old ex- 
terior, with the exception of one or 
two little niches ; and it gives to the 
city a beautiful gothic church, in place 
of a vile ricklety of jails, police offices, 
shops, and kirks, all jumbled together, 
with a degree of bold barbarity only to 
be paralleled by the late and present 
alterations, on the sister pile of the 
Parliament House over the way. But 
the Dilettanti have some fine ideas in 
their heads about the impropriety of 
altering ancient buildings any other 
way than after the Westminster and 
York method of refacciamento—tak- 
ing out the old stone, and putting in a 
new one exactly like it. Truly, opere 
pretium foret, to take out the old stones 
of St Giles and put in new ones. The 
stones so removed and replaced on 
the buttresses of Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, are elaborately and exquisitely 
carved, and therefore worthy of so 
much trouble. Those of St Giles are 
only plain black stones, which never 
saw carving, and therefore, if you have 
nothing better to propose, you had bet- 
ter let them stay as they are. So 
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much for your criticisms on the exte. 
rior. 

With regard to the interior, I can. 
not but think you should have been a 
little more cautious, before you yen. 
tured to attack that part of Elliot’s 
design. You might at least have tried 
your hand, to begin with, on your 
own hall of assembly in Young's 
Tavern ; the sky-blue ceiling, pink cor- 
nices, and transparent linen blinds, 
of which do little credit either to the 
Committee under whose inspection it 
was fitted up, or to Bill himself, who 
ought to be ashamed to have sucha 
glaring specimen of vulgar taste in his 
well-frequented house. You are for 
having ‘‘ two churches in the nave”— 
there is nothing very new in that— 
and “ a hall for music, sculpture, and 
painting, in the transept!” O most rare 
Committee of Dilettanti! is it possible 
that you are the same persons who 
apostrophise in such moving terms the 
bones of John Knox, Andrew Melville, 
and the Covenanters, about two pages 
before ? How would the 

** Tron eye 

That saw fair Mary weep in vain,” 


have scowled upon a Committee from 
a tavern club, who should have waited 
upon the Bailies of that day with any 
similar proposal. ‘“‘ Music!” that I 
can understand—vocal, I suppose, like 
that of St George’s Church, or the 
psalm concerts. But “ painting and 
statuary!” Why, the very mention of 
this is aioe to any Presbyterian ears. 
Granting, however, that you had the 
hall, to do as you please with, let me 
ask you wherewithal you propose to 
adorn it? Which of the Edinburgh 
artists do you mean to employ? I 
observe Allan’s name among your 
number. Does that elegant artist 
mean to cover the house of God with 
luxurious representations of Circassian 
beauties? Does Mr Schetky propose 
to furnish its walls with effects from the 
Pyrenees? Will Williams convert the 
whole circumference into a panorama of 
Rome or Athens? Or, will Peter Gib- 
son vouchsafe to occupy a compartment, 
with a distant view of the rising aca- 
demy of Dollar?—Or, do you rather 
wish to fill St Giles with the work of 
the old masters? You expect, no 
doubt, that the whole country is to be 
laid under contribution—that the Col- 
lege of Glasgow are to send you their 
famous picture of Leda and the Swan 
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that Mr John Clerk will give = 
his Europa riding upon the Bull— 
Mr Gordon his Danae—Mr Crawford 
his Potiphar’s Wife—and the Duke 
of Hamilton his Magdalene. I won- 
der whether Dr Ritchie and Prin- 
cipal Baird will —_ of all this, 
as likely to edify the younger part 
of their congregation, particularly 
the ladies, who, I regret to say, oc- 
cupy so disproportionate a part in all 
other Edinburgh congregations, as well 
as in theirs. As to sculpture! I am 
really quite at a loss to understand 
what you mean. There is no statu- 
ary here that ever I heard of, and very 
few any where else, worthy of being 
known either to you or me. Plaster- 
of-Paris casts, however, are probably 
all you look to; and I dare say, by 
means of proper interest, you may get 
tolerable copies of the Venus, the An- 
tinous, the Hermaphrodite, &c. at a 
very reasonable expense. Do so. I 
give you fair warning, gentlemen, that 
I am a ruling elder of the kirk, and 
that I will certainly bring in an over- 
ture against you and all your doings, 
if I be spared till next meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

The last of your proposed improve- 
ments tickles me mightily. You can’t 
sit in pews like other Christians, for- 
sooth,—you would have St Giles fur- 
nished with “ sofas screwed to the 
floor.” I wonder you omitted to men- 
tion an ottoman or two for the Dilet- 
tanti Society in the midst, or perhaps 
an easy fauteuil for the spokesman of 
the Architectural Committee. You 
are too fine by half for your age and 
country. We plain Scots true-blues 
are still contented to sit on wooden 
benches, and hear the gospel just as 
our forefathers used to do; but you 
can’t think of going to church unless 
you have velvet cushions to loll upon, 
and pictures and statues to stare at in 
the intervals of the discourse. In your 
next Report, I expect to see you drop- 
ping hints that you mean to bring 
your pipes and tumblers with you, 
and sit on your ottoman, like so many 
captains of Knocktarlitie, puffing to- 
bacco and swigging gin-twist, as if you 
were still at Young’s tavern. There 
is no saying what fine things the 
world might come to, if the Dilettanti 
Society had the inspection of all 
churches and chapels consigned to 
their care by an act of parliament. To 

Vor. III, 
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be serious, you had better have a meet« 
ing with Bailie Johnston and Sir Wil- 
liam Rae, at Bill Young’s, burn the 
Report, and get tipsey as you used to 
do, without troubling your heads any 
farther about matters you don’t under- 
stand. Farewell. Your affectionate 
Brother, 
Morvecat Mutton, F.D.S.E. 

From the Sign of the Hen-Coop, 
Candlemaker’s Row, Edinburgh. 


—<=~>— 


LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER TO 
EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


Letrer V.—To the Editor of Black- 
wood's Magazine. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 
Witt you allow me to write a ver 
short article (two pages at the most 
on a pamphlet published t’other day 
in Glasgow, against my friend Dr 
Chalmers, by a raffish sort of a fellow 
calling himself Menippus ? I hope you 
will. It isa perfect specimen of that 
low ribaldry which men of power, 
genius, and virtue, like Dr Chalmers, 
are at all times sure to meet with 
from half-witted and uneducated 
dunces. On the first hasty glance, it 
looked sorely like a composition of the 
Bagman, whose marriage with Miss 
Spence is, I understand, now quite a 
settled thing; unless, to use a common 
but forcible phrase, “ they split upon 
settlements.” The strain of its wit re- 
minded me of that sort of talk which 
is heard from literary travellers at the 
ordinary of a commercial inn, and may 
be described somewhat generally by a 
word well understood in Lancashire, 
and which has, I believe, been lately 
introduced into my native city of 
Glasgow, though I am sure it never 
can become naturalized in so intellec- 
tual a place,—trottTinc. The merit 
of this practice consists in turning into 
the ridicule of a set of vulgar fools, 
some person whose good sense and 
good manners preserve him from sus- 
pecting the brutal blackguardism of 
the rude knave who is playing off 
upon him. Menippus, accordingly, 
would fain trot Dr Chalmers. But 
unluckily there is something about 
the Doctor that all at once converts 
the TROTTER INTO THE TROTTEE ; 
so that when Menippus eyes the com- 
pany assembled to witness this refined 
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and enlightened entertainment, and is 
erperting their bland and laudatory 
smiles, he is a good deal alarmed to 
desery on every countenance the most 
unequivocal symptoms of mingled 
scorn, derision, and disgust. 

We have all of us seen something 
like this happen to professed wags. 
The face of blank discomfiture worn 
on such critical occasions outlistons 
Liston. The chuckling, crowing, 
wing-clapping bird of game, is at once 
changed into a screeching fugitive 
dunghill fowl. He bolts out of the 

it—his steel-heels are taken off—he 
is set loose among the adjacent poul- 
try, and cock, hen, and chicken, pur- 
sue him en masse through all the lanes 
blind and clear, till he hides himself 
in a dunghill, from which, when all 
is still, and nothing at hand but some 
pacific female earock, (a year-old fowl 
scottice) he comes stealing out again 
with the feathers all standing on end 
at the back of his head, and after look- 
ing pretty cautiously around him for a 
few minutes, he at last ventures to 
crow, in a rough, hoarse, agitated 
scraugh, ludicrously expressive at one 
and the same time, of courage and of 
cowardice, So is it with Menippus. 

The simile is a figure of speech of 
which I am very fond, and in which I 
am much mistaken if I do not excel. 
Here then is another. Whoever has 
strolled much about, either in town or 
country, may have seen a pig nares 
on offal, filth, and garbage. Suc 
pig no sooner beholds you, even 
though you be moving quite out of 
his orbit, than off he sets as if you 
were chasing him, grunting and 

ueaking, it would be hard to say 
whether in fear, in sorrow, or in an- 


ger. But however that may be, grunt- 


ing and squeaking long and loudly. 
He then wheels suddenly round, and 
comes cantering along as if he was go-~ 
ing to charge, using towards you every 
insult that ts imagination (which is 
vivid) can suggest. Menippus is just 
such a pig, and happening to meet Dr 
Chalmers, he must needs be ag ’ 
and exposing himself with his little 
red bleared eyes, and twisted tail, and 
cloven trotters, and pendulous ears, 
and snivelling snout, in all the offend. 
ed majesty of bristle and squeak, be- 
fore that worthy divine, who really has 
no intention of disturbing him, and is 
even sorry to see the animal putting 
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himself so ech out of his ordi 
way on such groundless suspicion 
oaiiael injury. _ “ 

Tn a pastoral country, on a hot dg 
one often sees a great "iat lazy bullode 
rise suddenly up from his lair, and set 
off, to use a homely and familiar ex. 

ression, as if the devil were chasi 
tim. Some insect has probably stung 
him in a tender part. There he 
walloping along with his huge Read 
lumbering about in all directions, 
bellowing in the most unseemly and 
unbecoming manner—and his long 
tufted tail either brandished about 
like a flail, or fixed in a line perpendi« 
cular to the horizon. Meanwhile, all 
the other beasts of the field remain 
stock still—till he has circled and in. 
tersected the pasture into every pos. 
sible figure, with every. eye fixed u 
him. It soon appears, that all this aig. 
turbance is solely owing to the mi- 
nister of the parish having come sud. 
denly upon the vision of the bullock, 
who suspects him for an enemy, and 
gazes with consternation on the honest 
man’s cocked hat. By degrees the 
bullock becomes familiarised with the 
clerical dress, and lays himself down, 
with a lengthening groan, once more 
into his tallowy laziness, and then be- 
gins chewing his cud with a face of 
calm heavy stupidity, altogether irre- 
concilable with the idea of his former 
unweildy gambols. Menippus is that 
bullock,—and Dr Chalmers is that di- 
vine. 

I ought, however, to beg the Bag- 
man’s pardon for supposing him to be 
Menippus. It is not so. The Bag- 
man has lately been too much employ- 
ed, along with his elegant coadjutors 
of the Glasgow Chronicle, with politi- 
cal and literary speculations, to have 
any leisure time for theology. Be- 
sides, the prospect of his marriage 
must keep him busy. I am this mo- 
ment informed by our minister that 
Menippus is a Clergyman. 

Tantane animis celestibus ire ? 
I confess that this intelligence distresse 
esme. I will not review the pamph- 
let. It is not the first time that I 
have heard clergymen express a mean 
and foolish jealousy of Dr Chalmers’s 
splendid reputation. But I did 
not think that there existed one so 
base and so blind, as to have been ca- 
pable of the self-degradation of this 
pamphlet. Menippus in a manse! 
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Thersites in a ry ge Punchinello at a 
sacramental table ! 

But, after all, Mr—————- (I know 
his name, but I will not expose him) 
is an object rather of pity than of an- 
ger. He has a good manse-—a good 
stipend—what more would he have? 
—and yet he cannot be happy. His 
broth is poisoned by the consciousness 
of his own utter insighifieance, and 
when he sees a great and & good man 
serving his Maker on earth, like Dr 
Chalmers, with evangelical singleness 
of heart—and attrac’ towards him, 
in his worship of the Creator, the in- 
voluntary love and admiration of his 
creatures—his heart fills with gall, 
and he can have no rest till he dis- 
charges it towards that splendid and 
victorious preacher. Pitiable, indeed, 
is such a man—and truly would I pity 
him did his offences stop here. But 
the wretched thing is not satisfied with 
the abuse of the living—he must in- 
sult the dead. He tries to turn into 
ridicule the late good, learned, and 
pious Dr Findlay, professor of divinity 
in the university of Glasgow. He 
stands scoffing beside the grave of him 
whom all hearts loved. The sanctity 
of death, and the stillness of its narrow 
house, cannot touch the shrivelled 
heart of this senseless buffoon, and 
that his guilt may want no aggravation, 
he tells us, while the slaver of his im- 
a malignity is yet drivelling from 

is lips, that he knew the good old 
man well, and was under many obli- 
gations to him! Know him well he 
could not. For what can ignorance 
know of learning—craft of simplicity 
—folly of wisdom—vice of virtue? 
Grant, that while a greasy student of 
divinity, he might have been once in a 
session admitted to the tea-table of the 
reverend old man? What could a rude 
and indecent clown like him know of a 
learned divine ? But “ something too 
much of this.” The creature who 
once, and once only, had sat at the 
table of Professor Findlay, and could 
yet vent brutal jests over his grave, 
must be lost indeed to every sacred 
feeling of humanity.. One word of 
disrespect from a young to an old man, 
has something yes in it,—but 
when a young man insults the ashes 
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of his gray-headed benefactor, lower 
he canhot sink in shame and in sin. 
But; my dear Editor, this is not at 
all the style in which I usually write, 
atid in good truth it is not like me thus 
to lose my temper, although perhaps 
I do well to be angty. ‘The creature 
has moved my spleen ; the fit, how- 
ever, has gone by, and that Menippus 
may have no cause to complain of my 
over-severity (you may show him this 
letter), I will take leave of him in one 
more simile. 
Some years ago when I visited Ley- 
den, I called one beautiful star-light 
evening on Professor Klopius, who, 
like Dr Chalmers, loves and excels in 
the science of astronomy. His fine 
latge telescope was pitched on a small 
mound in his garden, and directed to- 
wards the Evening Star, which the as- 
sisted eye beheld shining in steadfast 
splendour and startling magnitude. 
The professor, myself, and a friend, 
alternately enjoyed through his glori- 
ous instrument, the divine face of the 
heavens,—and when we had all feasi- 
ed our souls, we stood together talk- 
ing of the-wonders of the modern as- 
tronomy. At that moment a tame 
monkey, which the good professor, 
who is somewhat of a humourist, is 
very fond of, came hurkling along, 
with long arms, bent knees, and pos- 
teriors almost touching the ground, 
and elapt his little grim absurd face, 
with its bleared watering eyes, close 
to the wrong end of the telescope, and 
holding up one of his paws to his 
right ear, as if he was listening to 
something, there he stood in a truly 
philosophical attitude,—just such an- 
other sort of an astronomer as Menip- 
pus. He then withdrew himself from 
contemplation with an air of profound 
abstraction, and joining the party with 
a face of the most original solemnity 
I ever beheld, began chattering away, 
for any thing I know to the contrary, 
about that beautiful Evening Star. We 
could not chuse but burst into laugh- 
ter, except the professor, who looked 
at him with primitive simplicity, and 
only exclaimed, “‘ Ah, Tom, Tom, so 
you are pleased to be a wit!” 
I am yours truly, 
Timorny Ticker. 
Southside, Aug. 8, 1818. 
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*¢ Two birds, of that kind called Gerandi, continued Cohotorbe, once lived together upon the she 
of the Indian sea. After they had long enjoyed the pleasures of conjugal affection, when it was ney 
the season for laying eggs, said the female to the male, * It is time for me to choose a proper play 
wherein to produce my young ones.’ To whom the male replied, * This where we now are, is, I think, 
a very good place.’ No,’ replied the female, ‘ this cannot do ; for the sea may hereafter swell beyoni 
these bounds, and the waves carry away my eggs.’ ‘ That can never be,’ said the male, ‘ nor dans 
the Angel Ruler of the Sea do me an injury ; for if he should, he knows I will certainly call him ta 
account. * You must never boast,’ replied the female, ‘ of a thing which you are not able to perfom, 
What comparison is there between you and the prince of the sea? Take my advice ; avoid such quar. 


rels: and, if you despise my admonitions, beware 


the misfortune that befell the tortoise.’ ” 


you are not ruined by your obstinacy. Remembe 


Pilpoy. 








CANTO IV. 


I. 

THE traveller, if he has no portmanteau, 

Or saddle-bags, is apt to leave the track ; 
Even so it was with me in my last canto, 

For Pegasus had nothing on his back, 
And did not mind a farthing where he ran to. 

(I borrowed him of Frere, ’tis a fine hack) 
He bolted up and down—but here I am, 
Just where I mounted—not at Amsterdam. 


Il. 

And yet, in weather such as this, Heaven knows, 
No man a Scottish city would com 

With Amsterdam, where thro’ each street there flows, 
Or seems to flow, a streamlet, glassy fair, 

Shaded with elms antique in stately rows, 
Solemnly waving in the summer air, 

And giving back, amidst that peopled hum, 

Their quiet verdure, like a speculum. 


III. 
Streets such as those are not like Prince’s Street, 
All baked and parched with sun, and dust, and 


glare > 
* Where dirty Dandies dirty Dandies meet, 
Thro’ mists of sand where stalking Misses stare. 
The streets of Amsterdam are cool and sweet, 
No stour torments them, no unbroken flare 
Of impudent obtrusive hot sun-beams, 
Compelling one to live upon ice-creams. 


IV. 

A graceful arch of living moving green 

Hangs o’er that busy world—a veil of trees, 
Nor rumbling chariot-wheels profane the scene, 

Nor creaking gigs, nor rattling Tilburies ; 
But here and there a small boat glides between, 

Wherein a few calm cits the traveller sees, 
Whose vortices are, like Des Cartes’ all Fumus, 
Who argue thus, Smokamus ergo Sumus. 


V. 

And then the houses, though of brick they be, 

Have a far snugger look than these of ours ; 
And the Dutch maiden, of her mop most free, 

Is always dashing upward sparkling showers, 
That rattle on the windows pleasantly, 

And make the parlours cool as garden bowers. 
Pass where you will, by lust-huis or by shop, 
You'll always find some Grizzy at her mop. 


VI. 

Hollandsche madchen ! can I pass thee so ? 

Thou of all maids the model, clean and neat; 
Thy stockings are unspotted as the snow ; 

Fine crimson slippers deck thy tidy feet ; 
Bright is thy broidered petticoat below ; 

And bright the bracelets on thy arms that meet; 
And ’neath thy modest mutch, most rich and rare, 
The jewelled band that twists thy glossy hair. 





B But it 


Tot 
And Je 


* In mentioning, on a former occasion, the number of Cantos in this Poem, the word twenty was 
omitted by an oversight of the printer. The reader will, we doubt not, be gratified by the correction 
of that mistake. Canto III. for private reasons, is suppressed till October. It is entirely episodical, a8 
the reader will learn from the opening of Canto IV. EpIror. 




















VIL. 
Mary Wortley Montague, 
wl Lay pr Rent woman in most things, 





wrong when she speaks ill of you, — 
ee pie skin reproachful sarcasm flings, 
it pale, and dead, and dull of hue, _ 
cold, and clammy—white, like cod’s or ling’s. 
[know not what a lady’s taste may be, 
But Dutch cheeks oft seemed kissable to me. 


VIII. 
They want, indeed, the radiance, rich and sunny, 
That eastern warmth in eastern regions speaks ; 










*Tis not the nature of pancery te cheeks. 

t it appears to me extremely funny, 
oto think one can’t kiss any thing but Greeks 
And Jewesses, and dark Italian dames, 
Merely because they are Lord Byron’s flames. 


IX. 

I'm not at all a bigot in that line ; 
I’m very liberal in my admiration; 

I think one may find something quite divine 
Among the female part of every nation. 

At different times I differently incline, 
(Consistency in gout’s a botheration) 

I fall in love, I speak it to my sorrow, 

With maidens fair to-day, with dark to-morrow. 


X. 
The reading public very fiercely blame, 
And with much reason too, as I opine, 
The introducing of one’s real name 
Into the pages of this Magazine. 
I should esteem it a most heinous shame, 
To take such liberties in verse of mine ; 
Therefore I all particulars suppress, 
And slump them in one mass of loveliness. 


XI. 
Ye bonny lasses ! misinterpret not 
The motives of the bard, your worshipper ; 
I sink your names, but may I go to pot, 
If therefore be my praise the less sincere. 
I value not the breeched tribe a groat, 
But would not with one scruple interfere 
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Heaven 
A calm and sinless life with love hath given.” 


XII. 

Beauties of every shape, of every hue, 

In Caledon’s accommodating clime 
Spring radiant up; but sorely may ye rue, 

If in their company you spend much time : 
Tis sport to them, lads, but ’tis death to you. 

How I could rail against them in my rhyme ! 
Their little, dimpling, fawning, winning wiles ; 
Their voices falsely sweet, their cunning smiles. 
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You won’t get that swart glow for love or money ; 


Of yours for worlds.—‘ Fair creatures! to whom 





XIII. 
She'll hang upon your arm at rout or ball, 
As if you were her chosen prop and stay : 
And if you peer into her eyes, you shall 
Find smiles as bright and warm as the sun’s ray. 
But if, perchance, upon your knees you fall, 
And Pop the honest question, by my fay 


She'll bridle up, my boy, with mighty glum air, 
And look as cool on you as a cucumber. 


XIV. 
But to return to Holland, and the lasses 
That make the windows of the Dutch so clear. 
Ah! Scottish hizzies! dim your window-glasses, 
And dirty are yourselves, those maidens near : 
Even English girls their tidiness 
*Tis no great boast to vanquish your’s I fear j= 
Ye are good creatures, I’d lay gold upon it, 
But most confounded filthy—I must own it. 


XV. 

And yet not all without thy charms thou art 
Burd Grizzy ! magic even in thee there lies, 
Busked on the Sabbath morn most trim and smart, 
Kirk-ganging gladness dancing in thine eyes, 

When, from thy rustic toilette thou dost part, 
With scarlet hood arranged in graceful plies, 

With muslin gown, with coat of manky green, 

With feet, with cuits, unshod, unhosed—but clean. 


XVI. 

Pernicious beauties—doomed to captivate 

The eye of Tam or Saunders, faithless swain. 
With smooth soft words he’ll woo thee to thy fate, 

Believe him not—his oaths, his vows, are vain: 
True, he would come with cunning step, and late, 

I doubt it not; thro’ frost, and wind, and rain, 
Full many a mile he’d come—the lad is stout ; 
But oh ! consent not that he chap thee out.* 


XVII. 
Else, ere the circling year its round shall speed, 
Alas ! what bitter fortune may be thine ;— 
I prithee, simple damosel, take heed,— 
Restrain thee, Grizzy, at my warning line : 
Think on the doom may be thy folly’s meed,— 
Yon solemn elders, yon austere divine, 
Think with what frowns, they’ll hear thy sad con- 
fession ; 
Ah! think, fair maiden, think on the Kirk-Session. 


XVIII. 
No touch of tender mercy melted ever 
The iron hearts of that barbaric crew ; 
Yea, though thine eye be fruitful as a river, 
With grave, stern glance, thy misery they'll view: 
They'll call thee harlot, strumpet, Godless-liver, 
Unclean, a castaway, a tainted ewe, 
A Jesabel, a painted, pranked fool— 
And end with, ‘‘ Grizzy, mount the cutty-stool.” 


— 









offence at their children for complying with it. 









* Chappin out, is the phrase used in many parts of Scotland to denote the slight tirl on the lozen, or 
tap at the window, given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress. 
about her, and obeys this signal; her sisters lend their assistance to conceal the manceuvre, if conceal- 
ment appear necessary, but the custom is so common, that few, even of the severest parents, take any 


She instantly throws her cloak 


‘* Ne’er fash your thumb, gudeman, lie still,” 
Quoth then the lassie’s minny, 

*¢ Ye ken ye chappit out mysel 

Till I was big wi’ Jeanic.”—-OLD SONG. 
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XIX. 
And mount thou must that black detested bench ; 
Aye up, to all the congregation’s gazing, 
Wrapt in thy mantle soiled, most desolate wench, 


Not once from thy cold hand thy visage mings 
While black Mess John his stubborn fist shall clench, 


And pour his wrath like a volcano blazing,— 
A fiery flood of taunting, grinning glee, 
O’er the Precentor’s head—and all at thee. 


XX. 
Or if perchance, in wildness of despair, 
One asking glance across the kirk you throw, 


No countenance of softening pity there 


Shall meet, O lass forlorn, that eye of woe,— 
The wrinkled beldames’ sour and savage stare 

Shall meet thee like a witch’s curse below ;— 
Around thee, leering lad, and sneering hizzie, 
Shall find a sport in the rebuke of Grizzy. 


XXL 
O had I Allan’s pencil, or Scott’s pen, 
—I mean the Great Unknown, whoe’er he be ; 


- O Walter, though folks doubt it now and then, 


The dark icion still returns to thee ;— 
Say what you will, there are not many men 
ould be so shy of owning Waverly ; 
But silence pleases your strange whim, no doubt— 
Well—do write on, that’s all I care about. 


XXII. 

One certainly gains something b uettin: 

And dallying with the public Bors $ “ 
Myself extremely fond of it am getting 

(You see what comes of studying the Nosce te 
Ipsum rule)—excuse two words of Latin— 

*Tis sweet to hear your work, when no one knows 

it to 

Be your’s for certain, praised by all ye meet, 
Nay, even to praise one’s work one’s self is sweet. 


XXIII. 
I’ye found a most intense and lurking pleasure 
In visiting thy foes, O Ebony,— 
In lounging in back-shops my hours of leisure, 
And hearing all the High Street rail at thee. 
I’m sure ’twill tickle me beyond all measure, 
On ~ ae next the hurricane to see, 


The hurly-burly and the hurry-scurry, 
When they shall hear this league with Mr Murray. 
XXIV. 


*Tis true, that all the town knows Wastle’s name, 
And scarce can I the same admittance hope, 
Nor gentle paw of Bibliopole may claim, 
Waving me forwards to the inner-shop ! 
Yet, haply now, less tartly will they blame 
My fault,—for every sore is found a slop, 
While gently smiles each late-relenting carl, 
Before that magic impress—Albemarle ! 


The Mad Banker of Amsterdam. 
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XXvV. 

But these digressions would a saint perplex ; 

I’m creeping back into last canto’s style.— 
Not every lass such tears such terrors vex ; 

To chap-out some of them is not worth while, 
Especially those clumsiest of their sex, 

Kdina’s Grizzies—coarse, and stout, and vile, 
A man can scarcely span about their wrist, 
They don’t deserve the honour to be kiss’d. 


XXVI. 
It can’t be said their raiment hangs out lures, 
They wear black worsted stockings—that’s a dress 
Which (its sole merit) dirt from sight secures, 
Impregnated with months of filthiness. 
I wonder where such creatures can find wooers ; 
Some through blue hogars their great ankles press ; 
Whence, like a rascal’s visage in the pillory, 
Stares, fringed and flounced with flannel, the 
redheelery. 


XXVII. 

*Tis well that some have gustos less refined, 

And can endure both hogars and red heels ; 
A chairman or a cadie is quite blind 

To such objections, no disgust he feels ; 
So be his wench a wholesome and a kind, 

He asks no more; a speedy bargain seals 
Their union; the fond couple club their stock, 
** For every Jenny there is found a Jock.” 


XXVIII* 

Which brings us back again unto Mynheer 
Braun and his Lady. I have ta’en a trot 
Since last we parted ; I’ve been far and near ; 

My fable has not moved a single jot 
These forty stanzas—it is very clear 

That I into a vaguish style have got ; 
My poetry much like a wild young horse is, 
Or one of Mr Noel’s wild Discourses ; 


XXIX. 
But better late than never. As I said 
Somewhere, I think, in canto before last, 
Braun and his company were so ill bred, 
As, during my discourse, to fall as fast 
Asleep as if they had been all a-bed ; 
Whereon to the withdrawing-room I past, 
To take a dish of tea with Mrs Braun, 
And talk o’er all the Scandal of the Town. 


xxXX. 
O how a matron gay and fashionable, 
A giver of at-homes, a knowing Dame, 
That fills her suite of rooms with well-clad rabble, 
Would stare if into such a scene she came ; 
Some half a score of Fraus sat round a table, 
Playing at Commerce, that most dull round game; 
Enormous Fraus, with ribbons at their ears, 
And but one beau, the Parson Vanderschpiers. 





_ * Mr Wastle has written a very long and perplexing note upon this passage. From certain allusions 
in it, we have thought it expedient to send it to a certain noble Lord, a member of a certain learned 
Society, and when we have received his elucidations, Mr Wastle’s note may appear with a running 


commentary. 


EDITOR. 


[Aug 











) 1918.) 
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XXXI. XXXII. 

ym never at @ loss for similes They were, I say, of such unearthly size, 

4 Christian subject to elucidate ; Such huge dimensions, as might fill even him, 
put I confess, such fearful Fraus as these, Albeit familiar with monstrosities, 

Completely baffle and perplex = * ae Even James himself, with terror to the brim. 
They were like mighty monsters of the seas, One guess I shall not venture to surmise, 

Such as James Wilson has described of late ; On their diameter of lith and limb ; 
{Dull papers those, if I don’t much mistake But if you’ve ever seen that massy range 
‘The matter, on the Kraken and Sea Snake. | Of Giant Druid Milestones at Stonehenge, 

XXXIII. 


You may conceive a general idear 
Of those large women so immensely blowsy, 

An earthquake scarcely could have made them veer 
A point or two about. They made Braun’s uf 

Tho’ ye thin, you'll mi armen appear ~e 
A perfect skeleton—the reverse of frowsy. 

(I don’t defend this rhyme—’tis very bad, 

Tho’ used by Hunt, and Keats, and all that squad.)* 


End of Canto IV. 





Note on Odoherty and his Imitators. 


* Although we have no intention to relax our general rule against anonymous communications, yet 
we shall not scruple to transgress it for once, in favour of the following very learned and exquisite piece 
of criticism. The want of a signature is, indeed, sometimes no disguise—To parody the saying of 
Erasmus, “ AUT DIABOLUS AUT Dr ParRR.” 

* * * * * * - * . 

The invention of this new style of Ia~Coxameis, belongs of right, due attention being paid to dates and 
occasions, to Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, late of his Majesty’s foot service ; yet he has been surpass- 
ed therein by at least one among his many imitators. Of these there are three, prominent, conspicuous, 
iyo, most delectable spirits, Mr Frere, the Lord Byron, and acertain Scottish gentleman or laird, one 
Wastle. To this last I incline to refer the superiority, but indeed they are all very pleasant. 

Their subjects are commonly of the same sort, that is, trifling; little reverence being had by any of 
them for the eugeeus cay eeyearer. Their humour is to regard the manners and characters of their 
personages more than the transactions wherein these are engaged, in so much that, whereas the Stagy- 
rite says of tragic poetry, co wsAos membig ris sgt, & ae10rms, we May say of this Odohortean kind of psunoss 
that the end is waarns ris pemadrav » weakic. Such things cannot be commended altogether; yet, not- 
withstanding, in so far as the contemplation of +» is of all things most neglected among the greater 
number tay ssorsgar, ** for the rarity of their occurrence they deserve some praise, even from the learn- 
ed,” as Julius Pollux expresses it. (Edit. Hemsterhusii. Amstel 1706, p. 32.) Odoherty [¢ svencas] 
is one of a rich wit, and of a fluent discourse, but he hath great lack of the asis néixz—being in one 
of his productions lacrymose, and in another merry, buffoonish, ludicrous, sharp, a mere scurra, 
oxdngoraro:——so that no one can know wherein his real vein is manifested, wherefore he is distrusted by 
both parties, the good dreading hypocrisy when he speaketh to them, and esteeming him too much an 
observer of the rule rics Asyss: the Qavdortgs in like manner, when he scurrilizes, fearing that he jest- 
eth with their depravity. Frere erreth in being too phantastic in his «ods, for deception is in common 
brief, and, once found out, he is no more trusted, and his wit less tasted. Moreover, there is a certain 
coldness about him, \uxeer «1; he toucheth little upon ra a¢odi7ia, which are ever the most proper to 
those who poetize after this fashion. Byron, again, sinneth diversely, in being too aphrodisiack, that 
phantasy being perpetually stirred up and excited by him in his Beppo, to say nothing of his satire, 
wherein he is ever too severe, nimis acer, duexseos «ne. Wastle is more perfect in all these matters, for, 
steering in the midst, he is neither so mutative and dissimilis sibi as Odoherty, nor so aégis as Frere, 
hor 80 ayeAwsos as Byron. In like fashion, over this last he hath the advantage, in that his wit is not 
so bitter. He hath indeed turgumtAortgey vi xa wescxor—Which seemeth odd for one of his Sardonic 
nation, but §* zeus é Tlivdaeos Boweros,” as the proverb has it. (Vide Procli Chrestomathea ad calcem 
Apollonii Alex. de Synta Franc, 1590, p. 222.) I love all these poets—I read over their opuscula divers 
times, and find much sport therein, for even the old despise not entirely to read of such things, although 
the recollection be sometimes not altogether avsv Avrns. tov Aoxogriadny psy Oaupealw, cov Dengev perv os 


oy Tov Bupovoy wev pesyaActoum t——uovey 08 Tovrey rov Ovacracey DIAN. 
* * + . 7 . 


[The above came to us last week, with a Birmingham post-mark, Aug. 9, 1818. ] 
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ON THE DRESS OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. ; 


MR EDITOR, 

T wave occasionally observed in your 
Miscellany, certain sly sneers at the 
dress of the present day, which, I am 
exceedingly sorry to think, does not 
meet with your approbation. As all 
we know of your personal appearance 
is, “‘ that you are a man clothed in 
dark garments,” the public are unable 
to judge whether or not your theory of 
apparel accords with your practice. For 
my own part, I do not care a straw 
whether I ever see youor not. I once 
believed, on the authority of a friend, 
who never made a joke in his life, that 
the picture of the old gentleman on 
the cover of your Magazinewas intend- 
ed for you, and I really could not help 
respecting your very venerable appear- 
ance. I thought indeed, from the 
length of your beard, that you had ra- 
ther injudiciously sat for your portrait 
on a Saturday evening,—and as you 
have no neckcloth on there, I fancied 
it was out getting washed for the Sub- 
bath. I beg your pardon, however, 
for this mistake, as I have since been 
informed, on the best authority, that 
the picture alluded to, is one of Mr 
Blackwood, and if he thinks he looks 
a prettier man in that costume, I have 
no objection to his wearing it. By 
the way, this mistake about the picture 
gave rise, I should fancy, to the idea 
since exploded, that the Editor and the 
Publisher were one and the same person. 
You, sir, however, who are such a 
critic in dress, must be deep read in 
its history ; and it is, I presume, from 
a comparison of that of the present day 
with the fashion of other times, that 
you are disposed to be so very sarcas- 
tic. Now I am willing to stake my 
character as a well-dressed man,—(and 
I .assure you, that, although I have 
mounted a wig of late in the Parliament 
House, I am still, after mid-day, as 
completea Dandy-Quadriller as ever )— 
that the dress of the present day is the 
most rational that ever prevailed in 
this country since the reign of the 
immortal .Alfred.. Let us take the 
reign of Queen Bess, erroneously called 
the Virgin Queen ; or of King James 
I. rightly denominated the British So- 
lomon. I will paint a belle and a beau 
of that day so clearly, as to save you 
the expense of an engraving, though 
perhaps your ingenious friend, Mr 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, will exe- 


cute one in time for your next Num. 


TY 


ber. 

I suppose it is a matter of indiffer. 
ence, whether I begin at the feet of 
the ladies of the Elizabethan age, and 
so mount up, in my description, to 
their heads, or: commence operations 
with their heads, and descend gently 
unto their feet. I adopt the latter mode, 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Falstaff says to Mrs Ford, “ thow hast 
the right arched bent of the brow, that 
becomes the ship-tire, the tire-valiant, 
and any tire of Venetian admittance.” 
“© The ship-tire (says the excellent Dr 
Drake, in his most amusing book on 
Shakspeare), appears to have been an 
open flaunting head-dress, with scarfs 
or ribbons floating in the air like 
streamers :” 

** With ribbons pendant flaring round her 
head.” , 

The tire-valiant was probably some~ 
thing more showy—and, I suppose, 
only hoisted in calm weather and. light 
breezes, like sky-scrapers on the masts 
of ships. Such head-dresses awoke 
different images to different minds, and 
while to some they suggested that 
of a ship with every inch of canvass 
set, to others they seemed rather lu- 
dicrous than magnificent. A satirical 
poet of 1595, speaks of 
** Flaming heads with staring haire, 

With wyres turn’d like horns of ram ; 

To peacocks I compare them right, 

Who glorieth in their feathers bright.” 
Beneath head-dresses such as these, 


the ladies were not contented, like those, 


of our times, to wear nothing but their 
own hair. We are told by Stubbs, in 
his Anatomy of Abuses, that it was 
a common practice to allure children 
who had beautiful hair into private 
places, and crop them. The dead, too, 
were rifled for-the same purpose. 

** The golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away 
To live a second life, or second head, 

And beauty’s dead fleece made another gay.” 

It happened that Queen Bess had 
red hair, and when that failed her, 
Paul Hentzer tells us, that she wore 
ared wig. It therefore became fashion- 
able to wear red wigs, though, from 
the love of vanity, wigs were to be 
seen of ali hues. 

“* Wigs of all hues, and without. pins the 
hair.” 

** It is a wonder more than ordinary 
(says an old satirist) to“ behould theyr 
perewigs of sundry collours.” As few 
faces could look well under a red wig; 
the ladies were under the necessity of 
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painting their cheeks, to render the con- 
trast lees violent. To what length this 
fashion rose, ay fe guessed at from 
‘Shakespeare. “ Let her paint an inch 
thick,” &c.. Not contented with a good 
coating of paint to their faces, they 
added masks and mufflers. The form- 
er were made of velvet, ‘“‘ wherewith, 
says Stubbs, when they ride abroad, 
they cover all their faces, having holes 
on in them — their eyes, 
whereout they look. So that if a 
man that knew not their guise before, 
should chance to meet one of them, 
he would think he met a monster or a 
devil, for face he can show none, but 
two broad holes against their eyes, 
with glasses in them.” These masks 
were of all colours. 
“On each wight now are they seene, 

The tallow-pale, the browning bay, 
The swarthy blacke, the grassie-green, 

The pudding red, the le-gray.”” 

Ear-rings of immense size were uni- 
versally worn—and glittering with pre- 
cious stones. The ruff round their 
necks, says Dr Drake, under the foster- 
ing care of the ladies, attained in stiff- 
ness, fineness, and dimensions, the 
most extravagant pitch of absurdity. 
It reached behind to the very top of 


the head, and the tenuity of the lawn 


or cambric of which it was made was 
such, that Stowe prophecies they would 
“ shortly wear ruffs of a spider's web.” 
The ruff being of such fine texture, 
was strongly starched to make it stand 
upright ; and in addition to this, was 
supported by an underpropper, called 
a supertasse. Stubbs says, “one arch 
or pillar, wherewith the devil’s king- 
dom of great ruffs is underpropped, 
isa certain kind of liquid matter which 
they call starch, wherein the devil has 
learned them to wash and die their 
tuffs, which being dry, will stand stiff 
and inflexible about their necks.”* 





* On the 27th May 1582, a gentlewoman 
of Amsterdam could not get her ruff plaited 
according to her taste, though she employed 
two celebrated Jaundresses; upon which, 
says Stubbs, ‘‘ she fell to swear and tear, 
to curse and ban, casting the ruffes under 
feete, and a that the devil might take 
her when she did wear any neck-arches 
again.” The devil assumed the form of a 
beautiful young man, and ‘ tooke in hand 
the setting of her ruffs, which he performed 
to her great contentation and liking ; inso- 
mutch, as she looking herself in 2 glasse (ns 
the Devil bade her), became greatly enamour- 
od ig inate the young man kiss- 

Vou. HE. 


-forms. 


-her body bei 
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The bosoms of the ladies were all 
bare, her Majesty setting them the ex- 
ample ; for when Paul Hentzer first saw 
her going to chapel, she was in her 
65th year, “ her oblong, fair, and 
wrinkled,”—* her teeth black,”—and 
*‘ her bosom uncovered.” The waist 


-was long beyond all proportion, and 


terminated in a point. The fashion- 
able petticoat was the Scottish fardin- 
gale, of enormous bulk, so that when 
a lady was dressed in one of them, 
with the gown, as was usually the 
case, stuffed about the shoulders, and 
the ruff in the first style of the day, her 
appearance “ was truly formidable.” 
Shoes with monstrous high heels (in 


imitation of the Venetian chopine, a 


kind of stilt, better than a foot high 
were the prevalent mode, and si 
stockings, which the Queen first wore 
in 1560, soon became universal. 

To make the picture complete, we 
have to add a profusion of bracelets, 
necklaces, &c. and to put into the la- 
dy’s hand an immense fan, constructed 
of ostrich feathers, with handles of 
gold, silver, or ivory, and wrought 
with great skill into various elegant 
Of these fans the author of 
** Quippes for upstart new-fangletl 
gentlewomen,” 1595, says, 


“Seeing they are still in hand 


In house, in field, in church, in street, 

In summer, winter, water, land, 

In colde, in heate, in drie, in weet ; 

I judge they are for wives such tools 

As baubles are, in playes, for fooles. 
When a gentlewoman was arrayed 

as aforesaid, it was natural for her to 

desire to see how she looked, and ac- 





ed her,—in the doing whereof, he writhéed 
her neck in sunder, so she died miserably ; 
straight waies changed into 
blue and black colours, most lesome to 
behold, and her face (which was #0 
amorous) became most deformed, and feat- 
full to look upon. This being known in 
the city, great preparation was made for her 
buriall, and a rich coffin was provided, and 
her fearful body hedge manger and cover- 
ed very wong . Foure men immedi- 
ately assayed to lift up the corpse, but could 
not move it; then six attempted the like, 
but could not once stirre it from ,the place 
where it stood. Whereat.the standers-bye 
marvelling, caused the coffin to be opened 
to see the cause thereof :—where found 
the body to be taken away, and a black 
catte, very lean and deformed, sitting in the 
coffin, setting of great ruffes, and frizling of 
hair, to the great fear and wonder of dll the 
beholdets.”” 


3Y 
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cordingly a smull looking-glass was 
worn pendent from the girdle, into 
which the fashionable coquette might 
ever and anon peep, to adjust the love- 
kot that hung wantonly over her 
shoulders. Hear how Burton, in his 
anatomie of melancholy, enumerates 
the allurements of these gorgeous dam- 
sels. 

** Why do they decorate themselves with 
artificial flowers, ‘Le various colours of herbs, 
needle works of exquisite skill, quaint de- 
vices, and perfume their persons, wear ines- 
timable riches in precious stones, crown 
themselves with gold and silver, use coronets 
and tiras of various fashions; deck them- 
selves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, 
chains, girdles, rings, pins, spangles, em- 
broideries, shadows, ribatoes, versicolar rib- 
bands? Why do they make such glaring 
shows with their scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, 
furs, laces, tiffanies, ruffs, falls, calls, cuffs, 
damasks, velvets, tissets, cloth of gold, silver 
tissue? Such setting up with sarks, strait- 
ening with whalebone, why, it is but as a 
day-net catcheth larks, to make young ones 

unto them. And when they are dis- 
appointed, they dissolve into tears, which 
they wipe away like sweat; weep with one 
eye, —_— with the other, or as children 
weep and cry, they can both together,—and 
as much pity is to be taken of a woman weep- 
ing, as of a goose going barefoot.” 


To this eloquent lament I have no- 
thing to add. But will you, Mr Edi- 
tor, after this, pretend to find fault 
with the dress of the ladies of the pre- 


sent day? Who among them wear 
false hair, either partial and occasional 
curls, or universal and everlasting wigs? 
Who among them show on their cheeks 
other paint than the purple light of 
nature, love and beauty ? Where now 
the naked bosom—the smooth-swelling 
breast of youthful loveliness,—the full- 
er rotundity of matronly modesty, or 
the attenuated and shrivelled wd 
ness of single blessedness well stricken 
in years? A shroud is over all we 
love, over all we fear. Love is not 
now a-days engendered in the eyes. 
Imagination is all in all. Neck, shoul- 
ders, back, bosom, arms, ancles and 
“legs, are like objects seen in a dream, 
too beautiful to endure the light of a 
waking existence,—and at the crowing 
of the cock or the ringing of the break- 
fast-bell, all disenchanted into muffled- 
‘up realities. If, Mr Editor, there be any 
one thing more characteristic of the 
female dress of the present day than 
another, it scems to me to consist in 
what my Lord Castlereagh would call 
“the want of a “ fundamental feature,” 


Aug. 
After having dwelt so long on 

dresses of ther Elizabethan Baca f 
am afraid that those of the Elizabeth. 
an gentlemen might be an “ odious 
theme.” Yet, po ban our fair 
readers may wish to know “ how look. 


ed a dandy in those golden days.” [t © 


would seem that they were much more 
capricious in their fashions than the 
ladies. And first, with respect to their 
heads, Harrison exclaims, “ I will say 
nothing of your heads, whieh some. 
times are polled, sometimes curled, or 
suffered to grow at length like hor- 
ror’s locks ; many times cut off above 
or below the ears, round as by a wood. 
en dish.” Decker, too, speaks of hair 
‘“* growing thick and bushy like a 
forest or wilderness,’ to which he 
seems to have been partial, dreading 
what he calls the “ polling and shay- 
ing world.” The gentlemen of those 
days, too, possessed an incalculable 
advantage over those of the present in 
the beard, a very useful and improve- 
able instrument, to which the atten- 
tion of the age was very passionately 
turned. ‘* Some,” says Harrison, 
* are shaven from the chin like those 
of the Turks, not a few cut short like 
to the beard of Marquese Otto, some 
made round like a rubbing brush, others 
with a pique-devant (O fine fashion !), 
or now and then suffered to grow 
long, the barbers being as cunning in 
his behalf as the tailors.” It required 
infinite skill—a certain native delicacy 
of taste—to suit the cut of the beard 
to that of the face. 

‘* If a man have a lean and straight 
face, a Marquese Ottons cut will make 
it broad and large as( Baxter’s himself); 
if it be platter like, a long slender 
beard will make it seem the narrower; 
if he be well-beck’d, then much heare 
left on the cheekes will make the own« 
er look big like a boudled hen, and so 
grim as a goose,” &c. It appears also 
from man sages in Shakspeare, 
and the ot. oe taneaaibely, that beards 
were died of all possible colours ; and 
art being thus called in to the assist- 


ance of nature, a large company of 


gentlemen, by means of their beards 
alone, made a most shining and reful- 
one appearance. - To add to the bril- 
iancy of the head, ‘‘ some lustie cour 
tiers also, and gentlemen of courage, 
doe weare rings of gold, stones, or 

le in their eares, whereby they 
imagine the workmanship of God not 
to be a little amended.” Nay they 
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wore real living flowers in their ears, 
—a small bouquet at each side of the 
head. Well did such gorgeous and 
resplendent heads deserve to be glori- 
ously surmounted, and they were so. 
A hat of that age was a hat indeed. 
It was made of silk, or taffeta, or vel- 
vet—the edges were embroidered with 
gold and silver—the band sparkled 
with gems—the crown of the hat it- 
self, like the ‘‘ spear or shaft of a 
steeple,” stood high above the head, 
and over all hung a lofty plume of 
feathers. Imagine such a uarT lying 
on a table beside a hat of the present 
day! Imagine such a Hat entering 
into Blackwood’s back shop, or Mr 
Millar’s! Imagine it hanging on a peg 
at Bill Young’s, and gazed on—aye 
reported on—by a Committee of Di- 
lettanti !—Fhe gentlemen’s ruffs emu- 
lated those worn by the ladies, till, 
in one of her sumptuary laws, they 
were limited by Queen Elizabeth “ to 
a nayle of a yeard in depth.”* It 
would lead me into an endless article, 
were I to describe fully and minutely 
the male dress of those days. Up to 
the eighth year of Elizabeth, the 
doublet had been of an enormous size ; 
and even after that time, Stubbs tells us 
that it was so hard-quilted, “ that the 
wearer could not bow himself to the 
ground, so stiff and sturdy it stood 
about him.” It was made of cloth, or 
silk, or satin, fitting the body like a 
waistcoat, surmounted with a large 
eape, and accompanied either with long 
close sleeves, or with very wide ones, 
called Danish sleeves. Over this hung 
a cloak embroidered with silver and 
gold, and sometimes faced with sables, 
which were so sumptuous, that a 
thousand ducats were given for a sin- 
gle suit. This makes the pelisses or 
surtouts of our half-pay officers, which 
seldom cost above twenty guineas, 
seem very paltry. But what shall be 
said of the sreecues of the early part 


of the reign of Queen Elizabeth? It 


would be difficult to handle such a 
topic. They were so puckered, stuff- 
ed, bolstered, and distended with hair, 
and attained so preposterous a magni- 
tude, that Strutt relates, on the au- 
thority of a MS. in the Harleian col- 





" The divisions of the ruffe were termed 
Piccadillies. 1t is supposed, by the author 
of * London and its Environs described,” 
that a shop for Spanish ruffs, the Piccadill 
shop, gaye name to the street now so calle 
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lection, “ there actually was a scaffold 
erected round the inside of the Par- 
liament House for the accommodation 
of such members as wore those huge 
breeches, and that the said. scaftoid 
was taken down when, in the eighth 
of Elizabeth, those absurdities went 
out of fashion.” These enoriaous 
breeches, having fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the queen, gradually wore 
out of fashion, for I never ean believe, 
with Dr Drake, that they were laid 
aside all at orice, on a certain day, in 
the eighth year of her virgin Majesty's 
reign. So violent a change would 
have most probably produced a revos 
lution. But that the breeches, hose,. 
or gallygaskins, shrunk in bulk, is a 
historical fact,—though, in the next 
age, they swelled out again into even 
more than their pristine rotundity,: 
shewing that, though the mere breech- 
es themselves obeyed the nod of a fas- 
tidious and arbitrary monarch, the 
principle and the passion on and by 
which they had been worn remained 
in the soul of the nation, and waited 
only for a male reign to break forth, 
Even during the time that the law was 
in force against the use “* of bags for 
stuffing breeches,” Bulmer, in his pe- 
digree of the English gallant, relates, 
“ that a man was brought before a 
court of justice, charged with wearing 
the prohibited article ;” upon which, 
in order to refute the accusation, he 
produced from within ‘‘a pair of sheets, 
two table-cloths, ten napkins, four 
shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb, night- 
caps,” and a complete miscellany of 
other auxiliaries. In a note to the re- 
print of S. Rowland’s “‘ Letting of hu- 
mours blood in the head vaine,” by 
Walter Scott (1814, Ballantyne), the 
author of Waverley says, “‘the breeches 
in James I. time swelled to a most un- 
couth and preposterous size, and were 
stuffed out with bags and other bom- 
bast, and sometimes with bran. Bul- 
mer, in the Artificial Changeling, tells 
of a gallant in whose immense gully- 
gaskins a small hole was torn by a nail 
of the chair he sat upon, so that, as he 
turned and riggled to pay his court to 
the ladies, the bran poured forth as 
from a mill that was grinding, without 
his perceiving it, till half the cargo was 
unloaded on the floor.” Even Queen 
Elizabeth herself allowed these com- 
prehensive breeches to appear on the 
stage, after they had been banished 
from real life, for we know that the 





mous. I presume, that at no period 
were they worn by the military. A field 
of battle would, in that case, have ex- 
hibited a singular appearance. 

I find that I have already occupied 
too much of your valuable pages, and 
taust therefore leave the farther con- 
sideration of this subject to a future 
discourse. I have said enough to shew 
that our present beaux are a rational- 
looking set of mortals, in comparison 
with those of the very noblest era of 
dramatic poetry in this country. And 
as my chief ys was to vindicate = 
appearance of our young dadies an 

entlemen from ati aneeabion: T ho 

t I have not altogether failed to do 
so. I am confident that I have done 
the ladies ample justice, and if I have 
said less about the others, perhaps I 
may, ere long, hold half an hour’s con- 
versation in your Peges with one whom 
J, in common with all the rest of the 
world, daily admire passing to and fro 
before the stately pillars of the Albion 
Club. Meanwhile, I remain, 
, Jn. CuErro. 


— 


ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tere is a pretty numerous class of 
your readers who, though pleased with 
those masterly and original disserta- 
tions on poetry which frequently ap- 
pear in your Magazine, justly com- 
plain of your neglect of the sister arts. 
This they consider as the more extra- 
ordinary, as, in some of your earlier 
Notices, you promised them a Series of 
Essayson the Merits of the Living Scot- 
tish Painters; and indeed you produ- 
ced such a specimen in the admirable 
eritique on the genius of ALLAN, as 
gave just cause for regret that its au- 
thor had ceased to treat of a subject to 
which he was eminently qualified to 
do justice. Music you had ‘almost 
entirely neglected, and I was there- 
fore both surprised and pleased when 
i saw the paper ‘‘ On the State of Mu- 
sic in Seotland,” which appeared in 
your last Number. Not that I re- 
garded the essay as ae very 
sound views of the subject of which it 


wreats, but es affording a beginning to 
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eonstituted part of the clown’s dress, 
in which character Tarleton was so fa- 





[Aug. 
a discussion on a subjéct of no incons 
siderable interest. 

Your statement of the causes of the 

esent abject state of music in Scot. 
and is what I have now chiefly to de 
with, and I am sorry to say, that that 
statement seems to me most unsatis. 
factory. You have discovered that the 
excellence of our native Scottish meloe 
dies (which, as you yourself acknow. 
ledge, bear about the same relation to 
themusicof Haydn, Mozart, and Beeth. 
oven, as Chevy Chace does to Paradise 
Lost), is the cause of our unsuccessful 
cultivation of the higher departmenty 
of the art of music. One might haye 
thought, that the slightest reflection 
on the nature of your own comparative 
illustration would have shewn you the 
absurdity of your proposition. Can 
you really conceive, that a man’s ca- 
pability of relishing the beauties of 
the Iliad could be in any degree mo- 
dified by his having, in early life, like 
our own immortal Scott, listened with: 
enthusiasm to the romantic ballads of 
his native country? Is not the light 
of the olden times shed over ev 
scene where his muse loves to linger 
Is there not, as Burns expresses it, a 
** sprinkling” of the ancient, roman- 
tic, and amatory ballad diffused over 
the works of many of the most popu-~ 
lar poets of the day, and that with the 
happiest effect? If these questions 
are answered, as I think they must be, 
in the affirmative, where is your the- 
ory? If even the almost exclusive stu- 
dy, in early life, of the ancient homely 
ballad can; in numerous instances, be 
shewn to have no effect in limiting the 
efforts of the first poets of the first 
poetical country in the world, it is im- 
possible to conceive that the converse 
should hold in music. Our ancient 
melodies are, like our ancient ballads, 
of a character highly original and 
striking, awakening the most delight- 
ful and varied associations, by alternae 
tions of pathos aud gaiety ; but, like 
them too, they are mixed up with 
much of a bread and vulgar charac- 
ter. They have no doubt a very 
powerful hold over the imaginations 
of ‘all ranks in Scotland, but it is by 
no means an exclusive one, for there 
are many foreign airs of the most re- 
fined character, even those of Mozart, 
which are familiar to the lower orders 
of society ; such, for instance, is that 
air of his, well known to them by the 
name of ‘‘ Taste Life's Glad Me- 
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ments,” which they firmly believe to 
be of native origin. In truth, there is 
no foreign air, be it ever so delicate, 
that does not become generally fami- 
liar in this country, when heard under 
favourable circumstances. 

It is beyond dispute that the culti- 
vation of the elegant arts begins in the 
higher ranks of society ; mce they 
in due time descend to the inferior 
orders, till, as is the case in several of 
the southern countries of Europe, a re- 
fined taste becomes so universally dif- 
fused, that one may see the Lazza- 
roni of Naples as fully alive to the pe- 
culiar heauties of a refined musical air 
as their countrymen of the more ele- 
vated classes of society. But advance- 
ment in musical knowledge is yet to 
hegin among the higher ranks in Scot- 
land: we therefore cannot look for 
it in general society. The cause 
of this backwardness in the prosecu- 
tion of the study of an art so generally 
acceptable to the most generous spirits 
the world has produced, and the prac- 
tice of which was considered by the 
master spirits of antiquity as equally 
beneficial and delightful, may well be 
deemed a subject of interesting in- 
quiry ; but in order to be satisfactory, 
it must be conducted in a very differ- 
ent way from that which you or your 
correspondent has adopted. 

In England; as you yourself have 
stated, there is no such thing as a bo- 
dy of national melody to impede the 
introduction of classical music, and 
there is an ecclesiastical establishment, 
in the service of which music makes a 
— prominent figure ; yet I will say, 
without hesitation, or fear of contra- 
diction by any impartial foreigner, 
that, in proportion to its population, 
Scotland contains a greater share of 
good musical feeling, I mean of relish 
for classical music, than England. I 
am aware, that in two, or at most 
three, of the central provinces of the 
latter country, a taste for sacred mu- 
sic “< pretty generally diffused among 
th. manufacturing classes, and that 
many of them are capable of executing 
the old church compositions, in parts, 
with sufficient correctness ; but there 
is little or none of that love for refined 
instrumental or vocal music, which 
can stamp the people of these districts 
as true musicians. Indeed there is no 
country in Europe, the peasantry of 
which are so indifferent to melody as 
that of England,—and, I may add, no 
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country in which, with every aid 
from opulence, and a spirit of national 
emulation, the bigher classes have cul. 
tivated it with so little success. 

It is a fact allowed by all forei 
musicians, that in proportion to 
population and wealth of Edinburgh, 
there is more money expended by the 
upper and middle ranks in the musi- 
cal education of their children, than 
in almost any other city of E 
We have excellent masters both for 
vocal and instrumental music,—some 
of them of the very first order of 
merit, and many of them conscien- 
tious in their endeavours to promote 
the advancement of their pupils. Ask 
any of these gentlemen, how many 
young ladies he thinks there are in 
Edinburgh, who may he called good 
players? I am confident he will an~ 
swer that there are not twelve. I 
know, Mr Editor, that you will stare 
at this statement, and so will hun- 
dreds of your readers. They will ex- 
claim, What! don’t we see Mr Ya- 
niewicz playing accompaniments to 
many of his pupils in large societies, 
where there are necessarily many 
judges? Would he run the risk of ex 
posing a young lady, by allowing her 
to sit down to the piano-forte to play 
a difficult lesson of Beethoven, with- 
out being equal to the task ? And if he 
does so frequently (and we all know 
he does), then there must be a greater 
number of good players. But let us 
pause a little. A good performer is 
one who can sit down to the instrus 
ment, and play all ordinary music 
with steadiness, judgment, and feele 
ing,—who, in accompanying a song, 
can listen to the singer,—in short, one 
who can play at sight, as it is called, 
with tolerable precision, and who does 
not require the aid of a master to 
teach her the lesson note by note. I 
am quite sure that the number pos- 
sessed of these qualifications is not 
greater than the one I ‘have given ;— 
indeed it is pretty generally allowed 
by the professors, that there are only 
a very few ladies in Edinburgh, out 
of the profession, who are thoroughly 
at home on the piano-forte. With re- 
gard to the amateurs, they are pretty 
much in the same situation. I know 
that I cannot becontradicted when I say, 
that there is not, at this moment, in 
Edinburgh, one amateur violin-player, 
who could pretend to play a Scottish 
melody in good taste, or an accompa= 
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niment to 4 modern lesson without 
much previous study; and I state, 
with equal certainty of being correct, 
that there is only one amateur violon- 
cello-player who is capable of doing it. 
As for flutes, we have, God knows, e- 
nough of them ; but though there are 
hundreds of performers, there are not 
more than three worth listening to, 
and of these only one has reached ex- 
cellence. 

It may be thought that I am talk- 
ing dogmatically, on a subject with 
which, in a populous town like Edin- 
burgh, one may be but partially ac- 
quainted. Those, however, who have 
resided in it, as I have done, are aware 
that no Edinburgh amateur is in use 
to hide his talent in a napkin! Oc- 
casions for display are numerous, and 
they are seized with the most laudable 
avidity. At the private concerts, got 
up during the gay season to render a 
rout more intellectual, there are as 
many exhibitions of paltry jealousy 
among the amateurs as ever occur in 
the green-room of a provincial theatre. 
One refuses to play second tenor,— 
another conceives himself insulted if 
asked to play the second violin,— 
and a third assumes the airs of a 
leader when playing the double bass. 
—All this squabbling, too, is about 
nothing worth listening to, the effect 
of the music being just such as might 
be expected from such a set of per- 
formers. 

Such, then, I maintain to be the 
state of music in Edinburgh, and of 
course in Scotland,—and such, under 
the present system, must it continue. 
Mr Logier’s pretended miracles have 
turned out miserable impostures, as 
every man of reflection predicted ; and 
we are just going on in the old beaten 

ath of musical education, which, 
wever unavailing it may hitherto 
have been, is at least free from the 
despicable quakery of the ‘“‘ Logirr- 
IAN SYSTEM.” 

You will have already anticipated, 
that the sole cause to which I would 
attribute the infant state of the art in 
Edinburgh, is the way in which musi- 
cal education is conducted. It never 
seems to be regarded as the source of 
delightful and rational amusement in 
private life ; on the contrary, it is of 
the nature of a mere pageant, got up 
for the sake of a little display before 
company. In what are absurdly call- 


ed musical parties in the fashionable 
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world of Edinburgh, a young lady 
sitting down to the piano-forte is the 
_ for general whispering, and very 
often for loud talking. Nobody seems 
to care whether the performance is 
good or bad; they hear a musical 
noise, and take it for granted that it is 
all as it should be. We occasionally, 
indeed, hear a sonata well played, but 
then it is uniformly something got up 
for the occasion, and by no meang 
proves that the performer is a good 
musician: for, notwithstanding theim. 
perfections of early musical education, 
natural genius, aided by some lessons 
from Yaniewicz, and a good deal of 
occasional labour, puts a young lady 
in possession of two or three sonatas; 
these are played a thousand times, till 
she and all her friends become tired 
of them, when, being unable of her- 
self to acquire variety, and her musi- 
cal education being supposed to be 
finished, she generally gives up the 
study in disgust. Her piano-forte be- 
comes a mere piece of furniture in the 
drawing-room, and is seldom opened 
except to play the Copenhagen waltz, 
or Mr Gow’s annual sheet of reels, 
and other music equally delightful 
and difficult ! 

It very seldom happens that, in a fae 
mily of three or four daughters, there 
is more than one who unites to a 
good ear, and good musical feeling, 
habits of perseverance for musical stu- 
dy. Now one would think, that the 
application of the good ordinary rule, 
which every father of a family follows 
in directing his sons to particular stu- 
dies, with reference to the peculiar 
bent of their genius, might here be far 
from improper. He never dreams of 
educating a son for the bar, who has 
naturally a defective utterance, nor for 
any profession to which he seems tq 
have an unconquerable aversion. Yet 
the same man inost probably compels 
many of his daughters to devote the 
greater part of their time to the prace 
tice of music, who have not the slight- 
est relish for it; in short, it is the fa- 
shion, and every one must play in 
some way or other. If one happen to 
have a musical genius, she has no great- 
er facilities afforded her than the 
others, and by the time they all ar- 
rive at the age of seventeen or eigh- 
teen, the father is usually tired of the 
expense which has been so unproduc- 
tive, and the daughter who might have 
become a proficient, had she been al- 
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lowed to go on, is obliged to stop short, 
and necessarily forgets ony. thing she 
has learned. ‘This, sir, is the true se- 
cret of the wretched state of music in 
Edinburgh. Nobody seems to think 
that perfection is out of the reach of 
those who are born with a tolerable 
ear, and the system of forcing goes on, 
but produces no fruit. The fact is, 
that to make a good musician, much 
more than correctness of ear is requir- 
ed; something of a much rarer, and 
more valuable quality, and more inti- 
mately connected with mind than is 
generally believed. ‘That the number 
of those who have the natural talent 
alluded to is considerable, must be 
generally admitted, and as so few of 
them make good musicians, it follows, 
that the defect arises from the limited 
nature of their musical education. 
You surely cannot pretend that the 
excellence of native Scottish melody 
can have any effect in impeding their 
progress in instrumental music. There 
are in fact almost no sonatas founded 
on Scottish subjects ; the few we have 
are unpopular, and it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that although the whole bo- 
dy of Scottish melodies passed through 
the hands of Haydn and Beethoven, 
they have in almost no instance taken 
them for subjects of Composition. 
The singular fact that, while these 
great composers have ingrafted many 
of their best compositions on the na- 
tional melodies of every other country 
in Europe, they should have rejected 
those of Scotland, would seem to indi- 
cate an opinion of their general unfit- 
ness forcombination withregular music. 

As to the practice of vocal music 
in Edinburgh, it is pretty much the 
same as our instrumental. We have 
two teachers of this branch of the 
art, Miss Schetky and Mr Magrath, 
both of distinguished talents, and 
perfectly skilled in (what very few 
professors, by the by, know any thing 
about,) the art of communicating 
knowledge with perspicuity and ele- 
ance. These teachers had, and still 

ave, all the most promising pupils, 
and I am sure, are anxious to for- 
ward their progress; yet if you will 
take the trouble to ask either of them 
as to the ultimate progress made 
by any particular favourite pupil, they 
will tell you, that “ she was ex- 
tremely clever, and was making ra- 
pid < Bone to the point at which 


.the difficulty of the art would have 
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been overcome, when she was un- 
fortunately removed,” and they will 
add, ‘‘ that every thing she acquired 
must doubtless soon be forgotten.” 

I am afraid I am running on with- 
out reflecting on the length to which 
my letter is extending; I may sum up, 
however, all I have said on what I 
conceive to be the checks to the ad- 
vancement of music in this country in 
a very few sentences. It is not, as I 
have already mentioned, for the plea- 
sure that is afforded by music, as an 
elegant and rational relaxation and 
amusement in the family circle, that 
parents affect so great a desire that 
their children should excel in it ; on 
the contrary, it is merely for the sake 
of display at occasional parties that 
it is studied at all. The teacher, be- 
ing quite aware of this, necessarily 
abandons all thoughts of grounding 
his pupil thoroughly in the first prin- 
ciples of the art; and in compliance 
with the wishes and expectations of 
the parents, sets about teaching her, 
as by rote, one or two sonatas, or a few 
songs. In due time, the exhibition of 
the young lady’s progress is made: she 
is heard with applause three or four 
times every winter, but having learned 
the art mechanically, she advances no 
farther ; and in due time, that is, im- 
mediately after marriage, bids adieu 
to music for ever. Though to some 
this may appear rather a caricature 
than an accurate portraiture, the fide- 
lity of the picture will be very general- 
ly acknowledged. 

You seem to augur much that is 
favourable to the progress of music in 
Scotland, from the enthusiasm excited 
by the festival of 1815. I confess I 
am not so sanguine on this point. It 
appears to me, that nine-tenths of 
those who attended (as indeed you 
yourself allow) did so on account of 
the novelty of the entertainment ; and 
that no lasting effect has been produc- 
ed by it, is apparent from the history 
of the “‘ Institution for Sacred Music,” 
to which you allude. From the an- 
nual reports, it appears that the sub- 
scriptions are a mere trifle ; and that, 
while the public affected to regard its 
progress with something like interest, 
the subscriptions, small as they are, 
could not be procured without giving 
public performances, even in the first 
year after the institution was formed. 
I know little of its proceedings, but if 
the annual report be correct, its Direc- 
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tors ous small sum of rome 
a greater length, in promoting an ulti- 
mate good to the pultic, and imparting 
much immediate satisfaction to their 
subscribers, than any musical body 
with which I am we ree * a 


ae 


REMARKS ON ALTHAM AND HIS 
WIFE.* 


Tue writer of this little tale is de- 
eidedly a member of what a certain 
correspondent of ours has stamped, we 
suspect pretty indelibly, with the name 
of “ the Cockney School.” He is, 
however, apparently a clever, and, in 
spite of several affectations of manner, 
and even of a more seriously culpable 
twist in some of his notions of human 
life, an amiable man ;—we are, upon 
the whole, pleased with him, and have 
read his story from beginning to end— 
thehighest compliment for which, from 
those hacked in the ways of books— 
from those to whom coach-parcels 
come weekly, and smack-bails month- 
ly, a modern author of the serious or 
of the comic breed can hope. 

The scene of his tale is laid in 
the very heart of the kingdom of 
Cockaigne. Its hero is a clerk or se- 
cr at the beginning of the book, 
then he keeps a music-shop, and then 
he is a schoolmaster at one of the 
—* House Establishments” on the 
road to Camberwell. a inhabits a 
parlour furnished with an ight 

i forte, a small sofa, a Rm 
dled tea-urn, several prints framed 

in oak, and two plaster of Paris casts 
in niches. A few poems and novels 
‘are disposed at one end in shelves 
edged with green baize, and above 
these there is placed a “‘ down-look- 
ing bust of one of those old Greeks.” 
e ys aon of this” is just as om 

; the ity is, that so fur- 
hished a i oe want a mis- 
tress—one to pour out the tea, thrum 
en the forte~piano, order “ loaf-pud- 
dings” for dinner, and comfort with 
the appearance of a well-washed face, 
reat cap, and slim fingers, the elegant 
dilettante who rather pays for, than 
eccupies its chambers. 

in good time. Frank Altham 


é ‘ _ = 


* Altham and his Wife: a Domestic Tale. 
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biographer) to the theatre, to see Migs 
O’Nei play Imogen, and. there, even 
in the pit, his stars have prepared for 
him the first view of his beloved. An 
old gentleman (of course an annuitant) 
and his daughter come in too late to 
get seats ; Frank and his friend accom. 
modate the yeung lady with one of 
their’s, and take the other in turn 
with the annuitant. Peu-a-peu on se 
lie davantage—a critical conversation 
is commenced, in which the old an 
nuitant, his daughter, Mr Altham, 
and his friey.d, discuss the merits of 
the play and the performance, every 
bit as well as they could have done, 
although Hazlitt himself (the Aris. 
totle of the same school whose Homer 
is Mr Leigh Hunt) had been at their 
elbows to prompt them. The party 
are, of course, too fine for staying the 
** foolish farce ;” they despise Liston, 
and rush to the piazzas. But alas! 
the heavens interfere to interrupt their 
departure. 

** The air, we thought, struck o- on 
our coming to the outer passages of the 
theatre, and we were surprised to find them 
intersected by a number of wet and muddy 
paths ; as we advanced, a pretty smart pat- 
tering of rain became audible, and we miss- 
ed the usual vociferation and bustle of the 
streets,—-nothing remained but the sound of 
coach-wheels, so that we knew with toler. 
able accuracy before we got out what sott 
of rain it was we had to encounter. The 
door was at length pulled open, and whata 
night! Ten thousand drops, flung back by 
the violence of their descent on the flag 
stones, took the shapes of so many diminu- 
tive pyramids, and seemed chasing each 
other before the wind,—others were om 
in an immense passion in the gutters; an 
when every now and then a pause in this 
ebullition would occur, you saw the lamps 
and shop lights almost as plainly reflected 
in the pavement as if they had fallen on a 
body of clear water; then the storm, hav- 
ing as it were gathered breath, began to 
drive away with increased violence, and in 
an instant the ground was fretted again by 
those innumerable little pyramids, and the 
reflections were broken into atoms.” 

Altham runs for a coach, and comes 
back in it wet to the skin. The 
old gentleman hands in his daugh- 
ter, and invites the two new acquaint- 
ances to enter also, in case they live at 
the same part of the town. They do 
not—but Altham dodges his friend on 
the elbow to be mum, and in they §, 
the one muttering curses, and the 


other over head and ears in love, The 
rain continues on their arrival at the 
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annuitant’s door, and they are invited 
to e of bread and cheese. Al- 
tham has less difficulty in dodging his 
friend into compliance with this re- 
uest. “The moment they are within 
the house, Miss Heseltine, like a good 





girl, mulls a bottle of port for Altham, 
lest he should catch cold, and takes off 
her. bonnet. The face and the hot 
wine together do the business. 

* Having performed this little piece of 
womanly attention, she proceeded to disen- 
cumber herself of her hat and pelisse, and 
in a close-fitting gown of stri silk, ap- 

as delightful a figure as ever was 

seen. She was not one of thivse beauties of 

whom some of the poets are so fond, with a 

ive grace, and a form so éxcessively 
right, that her tread would net depress 


* A blade of grasse, 
Or shake the downie blow-ball from his 
stalke,’ 

no,—she carried in her face, and in the sig- 
nificance of her black eyes, the signs of 
health and animal spirits ;—her shape was 
round and fleshy where it ought to be so, 
and when she walked, it was put into that 
delicious kind of undulation which you al- 
ways see in the gait of a fine woman.” 

An acquaintance commenced so de- 
lightfully, is “‘ one of those things 
that may not be undone.” A system 
of tea and supper visits is begun and 
kept up with spirit, till at last, one 
fine evening after tea, to use, as the 


author has already done, the beautiful. 


words of the poet, 
A warm, still, balmy night of June, 
Low-murmuring with a fitful tune 

From yonder grove of pines. 
In the silence of that starry sky, 
Exchanging vows of constancy, 

Two happy lovers stray. 
Frank and Miss Heseltine ar2 married, 
he in the Cockney livery of. yellow 
breeches and pink stockings, with. cha- 
peau, quizzing glass, and all need- 
ful apurtenances, she looking very 
charming in her blushes, and a new 
satin pelisse, fitted close to the waist. 
We had almost forgot to mention, that 
she has a white satin bonnet and Spa- 
nish ‘ down-tumbling” feather to 
match. Miss Essex, the bride’s maid, 
the old annuitant, the bride and bride- 
groom themselves, the maidservants of 
the family, clustered in the door-way, 
and peeping in with privileged imper- 
tinence—all, in short, except the par- 
son, are extremely affected with the 
ceremony. The same thing may be 
remarked at an execution. The spec- 
tators gaze and weep, the unhappy 

Vou. III. 
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person, about to.cut capers upon no- 
thing, is. pale, and dead already in 
every lineament, with expectation— 
but turn to the hangman. See with 
what a grave edifying solemnity and 
non-chalance he goes through his part 
—how he arranges the rope-ends, as if 
he were only tying up a window cur- 
tain—how he bows demurely to the 
culprit, as if he were only about to in- 
troduce him into a rout-room. Even 
so calm and business-like is the cler- 
gyman amidst the sobbings of a mar 
riage. The breakfast or luncheon- 
table is indeed laid out in style, as if 
for many partakers, but he, and he 
only appears to feel upon this occasion 
what Homer rather satirically calls the 
“< holy desire” of stuffing ;—a wedding 
treat would cost comparatively little 
were it not for the guzzling of the di- 
vine. 

** Postquam. exempta fames, et a- 
mor compressus edendi,” the whole 
party are stuffed into a glass-coach, 
and set out for Richmond. They dine 
there, but things look very dull and 
so so; and, with the exception of Miss 
Essex, they are all glad to leave the 
pair pretty early to themselves. The 
marriage jaunt extends no farther ; 
the couple return to town next mor- 
ning—at least before dinner ;—and the 
series of marriage dinners, the most 
dull and weariesome (expertus loquor) 
of all the many taedia vite consequent 
upon that rash step, is commenced. 

At one of these marriage dinners, 
at the house of a Mr Marriott, they 
meet with a disagreeable methodist, 
one Simpson, who takes offence at the 
piano-forte, and talks about experien- 
ces, Baxter’s Discourses, the Crook in 
the Lot, &c. while all the rest of the 
party are making themselves merry. 
Altham, who is a nice young fellow, but 
rather fond of shewing off, takes occa- 
sion, very needlessly, to enter into a 
religious controversy with this melan- 
choly man, who is clothed in a black 
coat, dark striped Manchester stuff 
waistcoat, corduroy breeches, and rib- 
bed cotton stockings, and who wears. 
moreover “ a shirt without a frill,” 
and a glaring “ yellow broach.” What 
horror must our elegant Frank have felt 
for this gothic costume! He certainly 
gives the hypochondriac some smart 
wipes touching his notions. The fol- 
lowing we think the best hit. 

‘«*« When a woman ornaments herself she 
pays a homage to _ one of whose 

34 
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principles is splendour. There is some- 
ing amounting almost to impiety in the 
er, who thinks to please the Divine 
any tee oe SO opposite to his own. 
he chance to walk into a spring 
eee uke ane tein of his eternal 
, on ing that bright nm floor, 
from which a thousand ain aon are 
looking up to a blue arch above them. The 
dames and chevaliers represented in the pic- 
tures of Watteau, with dresses of beautiful 
colours, and reclining in a garden under the 
shade of tall trees, with their guitars, their 
wine, and fruit, look like more religious and 
thankful persons than the starch and self- 
denying Quakers.” 


Altham, it will be suspected, is an 
epicurean philosopher of the modern 
race ; abhorrence between him and the 
man in the Manchester waistcoat is 
instant and reciprocal. The Metho- 
dist, however, is the more vindictive of 
the two, and sets about immediate] 
doing all he can to ruin Altham’s cha- 
racter, by representing him as an athe- 
ist, and “ one that has made a com- 
pact with the enemy.” What non- 
sense is this to be told of Londoners 
that attend wedding dinners in the 
19th century! Our novellist makes it 
do however: poor Altham soon feels 
the frost of having sneered at the word 
** conventicle” in presence of a “ reli- 

ioso.” The rumour flies far and near. 

is clerkship is taken from him ; his 
music-shop fails ; his school is desert- 
ed ; the tax-gatherer is insolent ; the 
butcher and baker won’t trust his wife ; 
one whole day is spent in starvation, 
and then he goes to jail for the win- 
dow lights. Very opportunely, how- 
ever, after he has been a few days in 
limbo, a Mr Butler, whose failure 
had once cost Altham a few hundred 
pounds, remits, from the regions of 
wealth in North America, “ fourfold” 
what he owed him, in a paper parcel 
addressed to a respectable house in 
Cornhill. Things turns round as 
quickly as ever fortune’s wheel did. 
The sofa, the plaster-of-paris casts, 
ct pw apn the oak-framed prints 
—all make once again their appear- 
ance. They visit a pleasant circle of 
artists, &c.—Altham writes sonnets 
almost worthy of his betters—Laura 
produces annually a fine stout child ; 
the world goes on, in short, as well as 
possible, and they are as happy as the 
day is long. Asa specimen of our au- 
thor’s powers of narrative, we shall 
transcribe great part of the last chap- 
ter. 


** The sleep of Frank during this 
was ‘ale eae more refreshing ns ty 
he had enjoyed for months past. Could the 
anodyne alone effected this? Before he 
opened his eyes, and while yet the light 

umber of themorning was on him, he had 
an indistinct perception of unusual coolness, 
and freshness, and simple fragrance, like 
that which is —— by the air travelli 
over hay fields. This was associated wii 
his dreams, out of which he feared to awake, 
the sensation was so luxurious. If he moy. 
ed his head upon the pillow, his face seemed 
to brush against sweet and crisp sheets ; and 
there was a perfect stillnes round him. 
How could this be ? The room in the pri- 
son had other occupiers than himself; was 
hot, suffocating, noisy, and not clean. Put. 
ting away those dim warnings of “aa 
that sometimes come to us in dreams, F 
endeavoured to cherish his slumbers and 

rolong the bland delusion. These very ef- 
‘orts, however, tended to dissipate it, till at 
length the unbroken and unaccustomed si- 
lence, that, as it were, vibrated in his ears, 
startled him wide awake. He gazed about; 
and instead of seeing the dingy walls, and 
smutched cieling of the prison-room, was 
astonished to find himself closed in by a 
tester and curtains of snowy whiteness. 
Pausing a moment or so in bewilderment, 
he drew them aside, and looked into a large, 
comfortable bed-room, across one of the lat- 
tices of which danced the shadows from a 
bough of a cherry-tree with its garland of 
white blossoms waving in the sun; and ever 
and anon he heard the small birds’ mo- 
men irpings that cut their sudden way 
sense: | the Hee, as do the twinklings of 
a remote star through the dark. While he 
was wondering at these things, the door of 
the room opened, and a woman entered on 
tiptoe, who, seeing Frank awake, rushed to 
the bedside and folded him in her arms. 

‘* « It is I,’ said she, * Laura, your wife, 
come to tell you all our troubles are over, 
certainly over. Do not look so faint, dear 
Frank,—there, lay your head on my bosom. 
We shall be happy again now, and merry 
too, I assure you. I have much good news 
to tell. What! not a smile for your wife ? 
Well then, I’ll go and fetch little Robert 
up, he is running about there in the garden.’ 

“* * Stay, dear girl,’ said Frank; * I ought 
to be rejoiced at what you tell me, but it 
perplexes me so, that I dare not trust my- 

with rejoicings. I was almost distracted 
yesterday,—I think it was yesterday,—and 
among other miseries it came into my mind 
that you were dead; so in my tears, and 
wretchedness, and stupefaction, I laid down 
on the bed in that close room ; but I find 
myself now in a quiet chamber, with you 
by my side. What garden is that you 
speak of, Laura? But I feel weak and 
giddy, and will lie down for a few minutes 
before you explain these mysteries. Sit by 
me, dear girl. 

** A silence of half an hour ensued ; when 
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Frank, feeling more composed, asked his 
wife to with her communications. 

«6 ¢ Well then,’ said she, ‘ Mr Butler, 
who has been very fortunate abroad, has re- 
turned your property with a fourfold in- 
crease; and on the very that this ar- 
rived, the secret of your repeated ill sugcess 
was laid open. It should have been made 
known before, for now we are out of reach 
of its consequences. Do you recollect hav- 
ing an argument with a Mr Simpson once 
at Marriott’s house? This person in reli- 
gious zeal, and resentment of that dispute, 
has gone about with strange stories against 
you; but he is afflicted now with sickness 
and remorse, and Mr Marriott, who says he 
ismore unfortunate than vicious, has been 
comforting him, and promising your for- 
giveness.” 

‘*¢ It is quite proper,’ answered Frank, 
«that he should be forgiven; and I sin- 
cerely hope he does not know the full effect 
his machinations have had on us. [I cannot 

much about it at present, especially 
when I look at that pale face of thine, dear 
girl. But where am I, and how did I come 
here ?” 

«* © It’s all a contrivance of mine, Frank,’ 
she replied. ‘ You are in Mr Marriott's 
house, in the village of West End. After 

‘ou had been in bed yesterday for about an 
home, I went to look at you. You looked 
exhausted ; but the sleep you were in seem- 
ed so deep in consequence of the opiate you 
had taken, that I thought you might be 
safely removed, and in the morning open 

our eyes away from that hateful place. I 
ve that would do you Mr Mar- 
riott thought so too; and having satisfied 
the goaler for your liberation, we found 
means (I will how some of these days) 
to convey you here.’ 

“* Other conversation ensued, till Frank 
was ready to descend into the breakfast- 
room, where, with unspeakable rapture, he 
kissed his two children, and was greeted 
most affectionately by his friend. He could 
not, however, in his weak state, at once bane 
into felicity, but k — into little 
moods of ran port mol 0 which Marriott 
endeavoured to rouse him by encomiums on 
the landscape, or, in a jocular strain, on the 
pastoral a of the breakfast table, which 
was adorned with flowers from his own gar- 
den. The mention of such and sim- 
ple subjects, he ju would, above any 
other thing, refresh Frank’s care-eaten soul. 

** © You must abolish this thoughtfulness,’ 
said he, ‘ at least for to-day, as I have an 
invitation for you and Mrs Altham to a 
poe party this evening. It is at the 

ouse of a neighbour of mine here, an art- 
ist. He has a manner of refining on these 
entertainments greatly ; and when I tell you 
that you will see some beautiful sketches and 
pictures, and casts from antique sculpture, 
and choice books, and hear music well per- 
formed from your favourite masters, I think 
you will not refuse to go with me.’ 

“** Thank you,’ answered Frank, ‘ the 
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temptation is certainly very great, though 
I doubt whether I am in a state at present 
to visit any where. However, if the party 
consists of persons i to such enjoy- 
ments as you mention, it cannot be a large 
one, nor a boisterous one. Weshall be hap- 
py to with you, Marriott. How little 
did I dream of such a pleasure yesterday at 
this time.’ 

** And most delightful was the evening to 
Frank. I question if his very weariness, 
and the subdued state of his spirits, did not 
add a luxury to the time. He reposed 
quietly amidst the refined productions of art. 

The day had been remarkably fine, and 
the evening, considering it was in the month 
of April, was warm all still. Marriott had 
not over-rated his friend’s taste. The room 
in which the company assembled, opened, 
through windows reaching to the floor, on a 
vista of fir-trees. Between the windows were 
white marble slabs, heaped up with a pro- 
fusion of rare plants of all colours, which 
were set off by the quiet light of a ground- 
glass lamp ; so that as you walked along the 
room, the fragrance of these exotics, in one 
part, was answered in another by the aro- 
matic odour of the firs stealing in through 
the windows, which were left open for a 
short time in the early part of the evening. 
Then as to pictures, there were some beau- 
tiful sketches of landscapes in the highest 
taste of poetry, by the gentleman of the 
house, and a specimen or two of Claude, 
Gaspar Poussin, and some others. Casts 
from the antique, as large as the originals, 
stood in niches. There were the Apollo of 
the Vatican, the Venus rising from the bath, 
a Muse, and the graceful Antinous, with 
their several gentle attitudes. They looked 
as though they were confederated with the 
evening calm. 

‘* The concert cortsisted of the opera of 
Proserpina, by Winter, with its pathetic 
airs and pastoral choruses, breathing of Si- 
cilian fiel Winter, in this work, has in- 
deed obeyed the innovation of the poet :— 

‘© Play to Proserpina 
Something Sicilian, some delightful pastoral ; 
For she once played on the Sicilian shores, 
The shores of Etna, and sung Dorian songs. 

** The entextainment was prolonged with 
wine and conversation, and the company 
walked home in the morning light. 

** It is now a week since Frank’s eman- 
cipation from his troubles. Mr Heseltine 
has returned from Wales, to the infinite jo 
of his children. Frank’s debts are all paid, 
and enough remains ef the money sent by 
Mr Butler to establish him in independence, 
according to his moderate desires.” 

We observe that our author is soon 
to publish a novel on a larger scale ; 
if he would only give up his Cockney 
notions in regard to matters of taste 
and religion, that is, if he would just 
look alittle deeper into things, he pos- 
sesses fine talents, and is well adapt- 
ed for such a task. 
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AN ANCIENT BLUE STOCKING. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tne change which has occurred with- 
in a few centuries in the female cha- 
racter, cannot be more strikingly ex- 
emplified than by a comparison of the 
celebrated Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
with any respectable lady of the pre- 
sent day. ‘I'his princess was, as many 
of your readers know, brought up in 
all manner of virtue and decency, at the 
pious court of Louis XII. of France, 
and was married in early life to the 
King of Navarre, her cousin. She was 
left a widow when very young, and 
maintained throughout the whole of 
her life a most exemplary character in 
her own person. Nay, she was vene- 
rated, during her own lifetime, as the 
author of many of the most popular 
works of devotion which were produc- 
ed in the century she adorned, and 
went down to the grave in the very 
odour of sanctity. 

Of her religious works, a few only 
have come into my hands. The first is 
the “ Marguerites, de la Marguerite 
de Princesses, La Reine de Navarre,” 
edited by her chamberlain, Jean de la 
Haye, in 1547. This volume consists 
of a variety of spiritual songs, four 
mysteries, a few sonnets, &c. One of 
the songs begins thus :— 

‘* Pour etre un digne et bon chretien 

Il faut a Christ etre semblable, 

Tl faut renoncer a tout bien 

A tout honneur que est damnable. 
Ala Dame belle et jolie 

Au plaisir qui la chair emeut, 
Laisser Biens, honneurs, et Amie ! 

Ne fait pas ce tour la qui veut. 


Ses biens aux pauvres faut donner 

D’un ceeur joyeux et voluntaire. 
Faut les injures pardonner, 

Et a ses Ennemis bien faire. 
S’ejouir en Melancholie 

Et tourment dont la chair s’emeut, 
Aimer la mort comme la vie, 

Ne fait pas ce tour la qui veut.” 

There is sometimes a considerable 
display of poetical fancy in her myste- 
ries. In one of them, “ The Flight into 

»” the scene discloses Mary with 
the child, Joseph and the ass, ina 
state of suffering in the midst of the 
parched and sandy desert. Mary offers 
up a prayer for relief ; immediately Le 
Pere Eternel appears in the clouds, and 
commands the angels to change the 
wilderness into a paradise. The angels 
forthwith commence a song, and, 


while they are singing, the scenes are 
shifted ; orange-trees, olives, and flow. 
ers appear, cascades burst from every 
corner, and a table covered with a 
plentiful dinner rises from the stage. 
Premier Ange. 
** Champs des desserts, cesses d’etre steriles 
Dieu le commande, Arbres soyes fertiles 
Donnez vos fruits des tres bonne saveur, 
Seconde Ange. 
Elevez vous dans ces plains changeantes 
Vérdes orangers, croissez fleurs odorantes, 
Et d'un regard recevez la faveur. 
Ange Troisiem. 
Courrez, Ruisseaux, pres de Vi Mere 
Presentez lui votre onde pure et clai 
Honneur aurez quand de vous en prendra,” 
&e. 

A few years after she published a 
hook, entitled; “‘ Consolations, Me. 
moires, et Contemplations,” replete, in 
like manner, with mystical devotion, 
and all the common places of Catholic 
piety. In short, the young Queen was 
one of the most Christian authors of 
her day. 

In her poemes, however, and still 
more in her far-famed contes, things 
wear a very different appearance. A- 
mong the former, there occurs a comes 
die or morality, which consists of a 
series of. dialogues, devoid, after the 
fashion of the time, of any appearance 
of intrigue. In the first scene, two 
young ladies are introduced, who make 

itter complaints of their husbands; 
the lord and master of the one is a sad 
rake, and the other is tormented with 
the restless jealousy of hers, on account 
of the attentions of a lover, to whom 
she has as yet lent no ear. A pious 
ba ofa hundred years old comes upon 
the scene, and is consulted by the two 
distressed wives on the subject of their 
afflictions. This ancient fair has no 
difficulty in telling them, that a lover 
is the only cure for a jealous or dissi« 
pated husband. The young ladies he- 
sitate, and the old one calls upon her 
sister, still older than herself, who gives 
the same advice with still greater ear- 
nestness. The company is then join- 
ed by two other young ladies, one who 
knows nothing about love, and another 
who expects her lover to meet her a- 
bout this time in the wood. The 
ancient dames repeat their maxims, 
and at last the whole company agree 
in receiving them with proper rever- 
ence. At this critical moment, four 
young gentlemen and two old ones ar- 
rive in hunting apparel. They imme- 
diately dismount, and the whole party 
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begin to dance. Tlie four young gen- 
tlemen hand out the four young ladies, 
with— 

« Menons les dancer toutes quatre !” 

And each of the oid boys answers 
with— 

* Soit! nons allons bien vous combattre 
Ma vieille et moi de bien dancer.”’ 

Then the curtain falls: This work 
is published with her name at the title 

e, and cum privilegio regali. 

If this little morality. appears to 
be rather a strange performance for so 
pious an authoress, I fear the same 
objection will be found to apply with 
still greater force to her most cele- 
brated work, the Heptameron, or Sept 
Journeés, known most commonly by 
the name of the Contes de la Reine de 
Navarre. The authenticity of this 
extraordinary book is placed beyond 
all doubt, by the testimony of Du 
Thou, and by the terms of the dedi- 
cation of the first edition to Jeanne 
D’Albret, the daughter of Marga- 
ret herself. Brantome speaks of it 
very much con amore. “ Elle fit,” 
says he, “‘ en ses gayetes une livre 
qui s‘intitule Les Contes de la Reine 
de Navarre, on Yon voit un style si 
doux et si fluant et plein de si beaux 
discours et belles sentences, que J’ai 
oui dere que la Reine Mere et Ma- 
dame de , 2a estans jeunes se vou- 
lurent mesler d’en escrire des nou- 
velles 4 part a l’imitation de la dite 
Reine de Navarre, scachant bien qu’elle 
en faisoit. Mais quand elles veurent 
less siennes elles jetterent les leurs dans 
le feu.” 

To give any account of this book 
were needless, for it is well known to 
all who would take pleasure in such sort 
of reading. It may, however, be men- 
tioned, as a singular enough circum- 
stance connected with it, that of one of 
the most strange of all the strange stories 
it contains, she is herself the heroine. 
Those who have perused the Contes 
will recollect the account given of an 
attack made on the honour of a lady of 
princely rank, by a gentleman, in 
whose house the court to which she 
was attached happened .to be lodged. 
The story gives a terrible idea of the 
times. A scene in which hospitality 
and loyalty are outraged, as well as 
some virtues whose observation is, ac- 
cording to certain codes of morality, less 
strictly demanded, is described by this 
queen in a tone of good-humoured plea- 
santry, not inferior to Rabelais or Smol- 
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let. Wonder of wonders! The offended 
a who tore her rude lover’s cheeks, 
and enjoyed his being obliged to keep 
his bed next day to hide his scratches, 
was M et of Navarre herself. 
The satyr who insulted her was Ad- 
miral Bonniyet, the chief favourite, 
pro tempore, of her brother Francis T. 
For this amusing note we have the 
authority of Varillas and of Brantome. 
The grandmother of the latter writer 
was maid of honour to her Majesty, 
and told it to the young historian of 
gallantries with her own lips. 

In short, were any one foolish e« 
nough to choose for the text of a com- 
mentatio the celebrated sarcasm of Mu- 
retus ‘* Mulieres.Docte plerumque 
sunt libidinose,” the life oft the queen 
of Navarre might be quoted in contra- 
diction, and not a few of her writings 
in defence of the position.—I remain, 
tout a vous, 

Point pe Bas BueEv. 


Bath, July 1, 1818. 


—<—— 
LETTER FROM NELL GWYN. 


[The following curious letter, from the 
celebrated Nell Gwyn, has been copied for 
us from the Cole MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. It has the following notice prefixed 
to it, in the hand-writing of that collector : 
‘© It is written on a sheet of gilt paper, very 
thin, in a neat Italian hand, and was sealed 
with a small seal of black wax, but the im- 
pression is lost. It was given to Dr Ap- 
thorp (vice-provost of Eton, and brother-in- 
law to Cole,) by Mrs Pitt, Maddox Street, 
London, July.9, 1773.”] 


These 
For Madam Jennings 
over against the Tub Tavern 
in Jermin Street 
London. 


Windsor. 
Burford House 
Aprill 14 
MADAM, 1684. 

I nave receiv'd y™ Letter, and I desire 
y" would speake to my Ladie Williams 
to send me the gold stuffé, and a note 
with it, because I must sign it, then 
she shall have her money y® next day 
of Mr Trant ; pray tell her Ladieship, 
that I will send her a note of what 
Quantity of Things Vle have bought, 
if her Ladieship will put herselfe to 
y® Trouble to buy them ; when they 
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oon Dongle 1 lt ign a note for her to 
be payd. Pray Madam, let 7; man 
goe on with my Sedan, and send Potvin 
and Mr Coker down to me, for I want 
them both. The Bill is very dear to 
boyle the Plate ; but necessity hath noe 
Law. 1am afraid M™ you have for- 
tt my Mantle, which you were to 
ine with musk colour Sattin, and all 
my other things, for you send me noe 
Patterns nor Answer. peo psa 
ney is going away. Pray send me 
wad cheat your Son Griffin, for his 
Majestie is mighty well pleasd that he 
will goe along with my Lord Duke. 
1 am afraid you are soe much taken up 
with your owne House, that you forgett 
my Businesse. My Service to dear 
Lord Kildare, and tell him J love him 
with all my Heart. Pray M™ see that 
Potvin brings now all my things with 
him: My Lord Duke's Bed &c. if he 
hath not made them all up, he may 
doe that here ; for if 1 doe not get m 
Things out of his Hands now, 1 shail 
not have them untill this Time Twelve- 
month. The Duke brought me down 
with him my crochet of Diamonds ; 
and I love it the better because he 
brought it. Mr Lumley, and everie 
Body else will tell you that it is. the 
finest Thing that ever was seen. Good 
M™ speake to Mr Beaver to come 
down too, that I may bespeake a Ring 
for the Duke of Grafton betore he goes 
into France. 

I have continued extream ill ever 
since you leaft me, and I am soe still. 
I have sent to London fora D. I 
believe I shall die. My Service to the 
Dutchesse of Norfolk, and tell her, I 
am as sick as her Grace, but doe not 
know what I ayle, although shee does, 
which I am overjoyed that shee goes 
on with her Great Belly. 

Pray tell my Ladie Williams, that 
the King’s Mistresses are accounted 
ill-pay-masters, but shee shall have 
her money the next Day after I have 
the Stuffe. 

Here is a sad Slaughter at Windsor, 
the young men’s taking y’. Leaves and 
going to France, and although they 
are none of my Lovers, yet I am loath 
to part with the men. Mrs Jennings 
I love you with all my Heart, and soe 


good by’. 
E. G. 


Let me have an Answer to this 
Letter. 
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HORZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
No I. 


EPIGRAMS TRANSLATED. 
I. 


On the late Lorn LILForn’s attempt tg 
form a Coalition, upon * fair and equal 
terms,’ between the DUKE OF Port. 
LAND and Mr PirTT. 


Own ‘ fair and equal terms’ to place 
An union is thy care ; 
But trust me, Powys, in this case, 
The equal will not please his Grace, 
And Pitt dislikes the fair.— Polit. Miscel, 


Jungere vis dextras procerum, facunde, du. 
orum: 

Tentandum est alio flectere corda modo. 

Nempe pari pulcraque vocas in feedera lege; 

Hic refugit pulcram, respuit ille parem. 

Aliter. 

Que par conditio atque pulcra juxta 

Ambobus fuerit, Powyse, queris: 

At neutri tua lex satis placebit ; 

Huic par displicet, odit ile pulcram. 


II. 


On the Motto of the DoppR1DGEs, “ Dum 
Vivimus, Vivamus ;” an Epigram, pro. 
nounced, by Dr JOHNSON, ‘ one of the 

Jinest in the English language.’ 


“ Live while you live,” the Epicure will say, 


** And give to pleasure every fleeting day:” 
“* Live while you live,” the sacred preacher 





cries, 
*¢ And give to God each moment as it flies,”"— 
Lord, in my sight, let both united be ; 
I live to pleasure while I live to Thee. 
Dr Doddridge. 


*¢ Dum vivis, vivas,” Epicuri degrege clamat, 

** Daque voluptati dum fugit usque, diem :” 

* Dum vivis, vivas,”’ Christi de nomine dictus, 

** Daque Deo,” clamat, ** dum fugit usque, 
diem.” — 

Dirigat hic tempus, tempus mihi dirigat ille; 

Quodque voluptati, detur id omne Deo. 








III. 


I loved thee, beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow : 
So alter’d are thy face and mind, 


*T were perjury to love thee now. 
Pulcram te facie atque mente amabam 
Juratus ; fateor. Quid ergo? mentem 
Mutasti, faciemque. Amare porro 
Perjuri foret, haud proci fidelis. 

IV. 
L’ Amour Timide. 
If in that breath so good, so » 
Compassion ever loved to dwell ; 
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the sorrows I endure— 
The cause I must not, dare not tell. 
The grief that on my quiet ; 
Thurendamy hentt, rod ar ol tongue, 
I fear, will last me all my days ; 
But feel it will not last me long. 


Cor si forte tuum purum tetigere piwmque 

Fallaces hominum spes, variusque labor ; 

Quos dudum patior, precor ah! miserere do- 
lorum: 


Tristis in eternum causa silenda latet. 


At qui me rodit luctus, quem lingua tacere 
Cogitur, et pectus comprimere intus, edar— 
Ut vitam pergat me discruciare per omnem, 
Sentio non perget discruciare diu. 


Vv. 


Tlagmeviavos, t4s Fisokny. 

Tov yains Kas Movers apuPIucaos xsrAsvIo5, 
Navrny nxtigs, TiCowogoy wtAaytus, 

Ey resorts Doparay ixarovraciy sstoey Agns 
Lwagrns’ aaozuvcl, agin nas Tera. 

Anglicé. 

To stop the Persian monarch’s way, 
In vain the swelling ocean rose ; 

In vain, his progress to delay, 
The lofty mountains interpose. 

Roused by the S chief to fight, 
When lo! his slender band obeys ; 

These turn’d th’ unnumber’d hosts to flight: — 
Blush then, ye mountains and ye seas. 
From the English. 

Progreditur Xerxes: tellus occludere frustra 

Montibus, oceanus fluctibus optat iter : 

Quod mare non potuit, potuit non terra, la- 
conum 

Rex (pudeat montes, oceanumque ! ) potest. 


VI. 
Old Orpheus play’d so well, he moved Old 
Nick ; 
While thou movest nothing—but thy fid- 
dlestick. 


En novus, et vetert minor Orpheus ! pec- 
tora Ditis 
Hic movit ; solum pecten at ille movet. 
VII. 
On a good Fiddler and bad Dancer. 
How ill the motion with the music suits ! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the brutes. 


Quam male conveniunt saltatores fidicenque ! 
Sic Orpheus psallit, sic saliere fere. 





VIII. 
Intended for Dryden. 
This SHEFFIELD raised: the sacred dust 


The rest, who does 
Pope. 


Ow 
Was DryDeEN once. 
not know ? 
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Hoc SHEFFIELD posuit : quod sacri pul- 
veris intra est, 
DRyYDENerat. Quisnam cetera noscit? Abi. 


IX. 

First in the grape, then in the glass, 

The vine’s rich nectar glows ; 
But last, and most, and longest too, 

O Argus, in thy nose. 
Uva rubet, vinumque rubet ; sed pallet u- 

tru 

Pre flamma in naso quam ciet, Arge, tua. 





xX. 


When late I attempted fe pity to move, 
Why seem’d you so deaf to my prayers ? 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me down stairs ? 


Cur mea, sollicité peterem cumnuper amorem, 
Vana dedit ventis murmura ferre Chloe 2 
Forsanamoriserat, flammamcelasse: sed idem 
Num me precipitem mittere jussit amor 2 


XI. 
Addressed to a Lady in a Court of Assize. 


While petty offences and felonies smart, 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing a heart ? 

You, fair one, will smile and cry, ** Laws, 
I defy you ;” 

Assured that no peers can be summon’d to 
try you! 

But think not that paltry defence will secure 

e: 

For Pe aa and Graces will just make a 
jury- 

Dum lex crimina vindicat minora, 

Raptorum haud tibi pena tot procorum 

(Desunt quippe pares) nocet. Triumphas ; 

Nec curare Deos Deasve credis, 

Convertes licet usquequaque predas ! 

At secura nimis puella pene ! 

Muse, turba novena, Gratieque 

Te tres—justa caterva—judicabunt. 


XII. 


Time was, I stood where thou dost now, 
And look’d, as thou look’st down on me« 
Time will be, thou shalt lie as low ; 
And others then look down on thee. 


Tempus erat, quo tute loco me despicis, ipse 
Stabam, alios subtus despiciens positos : 
Tempus erit, quo jam jaceo, tute ipse jacebis 
Moz loco ; et hic positum despicient alii. 





XIII. 
When Egypt's host God’s chosen tribes pur- 
su 


In crystal walls th’ admiring waters stood ; 

When through the dreary wastes they took 
their way, 

The rocks relented, and pour’d forth a sea : 
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What limit can th’ a | goodness know, 
Since can harden, since rocks can 
low ? 


Cum fugerent Pharaona,suis duravitaquarum 

Mollitiem Dominus, perque mare ire dedit ; 

Duritiem rupis mollivit, cum per arenas 

Errarent, saxoque arcuit ille sitim : 

Quis modus huic, dic, Artifici—quo nempe 
jubente, 

Fit rupes mollis, durus et oceanus ? 


XIV. 

On a Lady who died in Childbirth. 
The breath which you surrender, I receive ; 
I enter on a world—’tis yours to leave : 

My cargs are all to come, yours all are past, 
And my first moment proves my mother’s last. 
My life your death, your pangs my power 
supply : 
1 kill in birth , and you in bearing die. 
Mater quas perdis vitales filius auras 
Haurio; quamque fugis das mihi luce frui: 
Tetuapreteriit, meanondumest orta procella; 
Prima eademque mihi est, ultimaque hora tibi. 
Mors tua vita mea est, vitam mihi morte 
dedisti: 
Ei neco ego nascens, tuque necare parens. 


XV. 
Say, why on lovely Chloe’s face 
The lily only has a place ? 
Is it because the absent rose 
Is gone to paint her husband’s nose ? 


Sola Chloes vultum decorant cur lilia? nasum 
Anne viro ut pingat, fugit ab ore rosa 2 


XVI. 


Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura 
lymphis ? 
Quz rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas ? 
Numen, convive, presens agnoscite numen : 
Vidit, et erubuit, lympha pudica Deum. 
Crashaw. 


Whence has the stream its flush, unknown 
2 


before 
The rosy glow, which through its veins has 
rush’d 2 


A present Deity, ye guests, adore— 
** The bashful stream has seen its God, and 
blush’d.” F. R. S. 


HAZLITT CROSS-QUESTIONED. 


MR EDITOR, 
In the course of your 
critical sportsman, you 
had the merit of discovering, winging, 
and bagging some new kinds of game. 
Upon one of these, your additions to 


ractice as a 
ve already 


the sphere of amusement, I. beg leave 
heartily to congratulate you. I mean 
that wild, black-bill Hazlitt. 

You do not, I perceive, know what 
a paltry creature this is, otherwise you 
would either have said more or ha 
about him than you have done. I am 
a very brief man, and can neither 
write sounding letters like Idoloclas. 
tes, nor doleful ones like Presbyter 
Anglicanus, nor jeering ones like Tim. 
othy Tickler, nor torturing ones like 
* oruff old General Izzard.” But I 
will, in three or four sentences, under- 
take to give you some little insight 
into the real enue of Hazlitt. 

He is a mere quack, Mr Fditor, 
and a mere bookmaker ; one of the sort 
that lounge in third-rate bookshops; 
and write third-rate books. It were 
well if he were honest in his humblé 
trade. I beg, through your Miscel- 
lany, to put the following queries to 
him, which I hope he will answer by 
return of post. 

Query I. Mr William Hazlitt, ex. 
painter, theatrical critic, review, es- 
say, and lecture manufacturer, Lons 
don, Did you, or did you not, in 
the course of your late Lectures on 
Poetry, &c. infamously vituperate and 
sneer at the character of Mr Words- 
worth—I mean his personal charac. 
er; his genius even you dare not 
deny ? 

II. Is it, or is it not, true that you 
owe all your ideas about poetry or cri- 
ticism to gross misconceptions of the 
meaning of his conversation ; and that 
you once owed your personal safety, 
perhaps existence, to the humane and 
firm interference of that virtuous man, 
who rescued you from the hands of 
an indignant peasantry whose ideas of 
purity you, a cockney visitor, had dared 
to outrage ? 

III. Is it, or is it not true, that you 
did some time ago, in your occupation 
of scribbler, play off upon one of your 
task-masters or employers, the two fol- 
lowing tricks? 1. Sending him a 
translation verbatim from a common 
French book, and demanding pay for 
it as your own original composition. 2 
Quoting a book upon tobacco-pipes as a 
book upon tides ; and thereby expos- 
ing you, him, and the work itself, to 
the eternal derision of all who under- 
stood either the subject on which you 
were writing, or the German tongue, 
or the rules of common honesty ? 

IV. Being expelled, as you deserv- 

1 
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ed, from the Edinburgh Review, and 

iged to take refuge in the New 
Series of the Scots Magazine (a work 
much better fitted for your merits and 
attainments), Is it, or is it not true, 
that you have been going on for some 
time past, abusing the good-natured 
ignorance, and unsuspecting simpli- 
city, of the worthy Conductors of that 
Miscellany, and doing all in your 

wer to injure their reputation and 
that of the — ey: by play- 
ing off upon them, and procuring to 
Se ienonted in their book, all pare Siwy 
of gross blunders, and impudent false- 
hoods, and outrageous extravagancies, 
which “ae happen to come into 
your head : 

1. For example, in an essay of yours 
on the “ Ignorance of the Learned,” 
do not you congratulate yourself, and 
the rest of your Cockney crew, on 
never having received any education ? 

2. Do you not, in that essay, pass 
off for original communication, a quan- 
tity of trash already _— by you 
in another publication 

3. Do not you call Mr Canning, 
one flash of whose eye, one word of 
whose lip, would wither you into an- 
nihilation—the most contemptible char- 
acter of the day ? 

4. Do not you, who cannot repeat 
the Greek alphabet, nay, who know 
not of how many letters it is formed, 
pretend to give an opinion of the lite- 
rary character of Professor Porson ? 

5. Do not you assert, that Dr Bur- 
ney undertook to point out solecisms 
in Milton’s Latin style? I now tell 
you that your assertion is false—that 
Dr Burney never did undertake any 
such thing—but that he did write 
some observations on Milton’s Greek 
style, valuable to scholars, but unin- 
teligible to Cockneys. 

6. Do you know the difference be- 
tween Milton’s Latin and Milton’s 
Greek ? 

8. Did not you say what you knew 
to be false, when you said, that Dr 
Burney, “ in his preface” (there is 
no preface), had ‘‘ hardly a sentence 
of common English ?” 

9. Do you know any thing what- 
ever about the late Dr Burney or his 
writings, or have you not been vilify- 
ing a J rn scholar, in all the malig- 
- : ignorance and drunkenness of 
y 


10. Do you know what is English, 
or what is not English, any more 
Vet. III. 
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than you know that Latin is not 
Greek, or that the foam of the sea is 
not a tobacco-pipe? 

11. Do not you pretend to claim 

uaintance with Bishop Waterland, 
and must I haye to tell you no such 
man ever existed ? 

12. Do you not, you impudent 
charlatan, guizz the poor Editors of 
the Scots Magazine into —t a 
sweeping sentence, wherein the fol- 
lowing great men are all represented 
as having lived and written in vain, 
viz. Butler, the author of the Analo- 
gy; Berkeley, the bishop of Cloyne; 
Bull, whom Warburton calls “ one of 
the most masculine of English intel- 
lects;” St Augustine, the Plato of 
Christianity ; Scioppius, Cardan, and 
Scaliger, three of the greatest scho- 
lars, and one of them, if you mean 
Julius Cesar Scaliger, (but indeed I 
do not suppose you know there were 
two of that name) one of the greatest 
men modern, Europe has ever produ- 
ced ; and, last of all, (mirabile dictu! ) 
Puffendorf and Grotius, who of all mo- 
dern writers have been the most ex- 
tensively and lastingly useful to their 
own and all the other countries of 
Europe,—but of whose works, your 
personal as well as your literary cha~ 
racter affords every presumption, you 
have never read one word even in a 
translation ? 

13. Is it possible to be guilty of a 
more mean trick than thus’ deluding 
into on under the mask, - 
claiming the recompense of will, 
two men, who, hard hearted Cockwey| 
“ did thee no wrong?” 

14. Do you not, on every occasion, 
describe the Editors of this said Scot- 
tish Magazine as ect ninnies, and 
their work as a mi e? and do you 
not despise yourself, for mixing, for 
the sake of a few paltry pounds, your 
madness with their idiocy ? and do not 
you say so at all times and in all places? 

V. Did not you publish an answer 
to Malthus, though at the same time 
you knew that you did not understand 
the difference between arithmetical 
and geometrical proportion? and did 

ou not pollute its pages with obscen- 
ities hideous as those of Aretine, and 
dull as those of Cleland ? 

VI. Did you not insinuate, in an 
essay on Shakspeare in the Examiner, 


that Desdemona was a lewd woman, 
and after that dare to publish a book 
on Shakspeare ? 

4A 
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VII. Did you not wantonly, and 
grossly, and indecently, insult Mr 
Conway, the actor, in your View of the 
English Stage, and publish a RETRACT- 
ING LIE, in order to escape a caning? 

VIII. Do you know the Latin for a 

? 

As soon as Mr Hazlitt answers these 
eight simple questions, other eight of 
a more complex nature, and worded 
more gravely, await his attention, from 

An OLp Frienp with A New Face. 
Greenwich. 
I 


ACCOUNT OF SOME CURIOUS CLUBS IN 
LONDON, ABOUT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE ISTH CENTURY. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue perusal of that admirable poem 
of William Wastle, ‘‘ the Mad Banker 
of Amsterdam,” in which the Dilet- 
tanti Society of Edinburgh makes so 
distinguished a figure, recalled to my 
recollection a curious enough volume 
genres in 1709, erititled, “ the 
et History of Clubs in London, 
with their original, and the characters 
of the most noted members thereof.” 
Perhaps your readers may not be dis- 
pleased with some account of these 
clubs of a former age, which seem, 
if I mistake not, to have been wor- 
thy of vying not only with that 
which “ is pleased to call itself the 
Dilettanti,” but even with the Anti- 
quarian and Royal Societies of Edin- 
burgh, the Union and Bain- Waters. 
True indeed, that, unlike some of these, 
they neglected to publish their trans- 
actions and reports,—by which the 
“* world has been defrauded of many a 
high design.” But they have found a 
contemporary historian, who has philo- 
sophically described the ruling spirit 
of each, and from his work we can 
perceive what a powerful influence 
they must have exercised on the cha- 
racter of the times. Perhaps the influ- 
ence of such clubs was stronger when 
confined to viva voce and extempore 
communications between themselves 
and the public, than can be justly 
claimed by any of the above modern 
Philosophical Institutions. It is un- 
deniable that much truth evaporates 
in conversation, and is lost—but it is 
equally so, that much truth is com- 
in written documents, and is 
never found. Thus, one year’s un- 
blished transactions of “‘ the Kit- 
Pat,” and “ the Golden Fleece,” may 


have told more effectually on the a 
than one year’s transactions of 
Royal — of Edinburgh. Those 
members spoke—and what they saiq 
is forgotten. These members wrote— 
and what they did write, if not fop. 
gotten, is, at least, not remembered, 
But the clubs to which I allude ex. 
erted a living influence,—they blend. 
ed with the spirit of the age— 
coloured it, and were coloured by it— 
in every company some unknown 
member lurked—their jokes, their 
gibes, their criticisms, their man. 
ners, their speculations, their opi- 
nions, sometimes won, and sometimes 
forced their way into ordinary life,— 
and thus the dress, the language, the 
deportment, the current ideas of the 
day, were all, by means unperceived 
by dim-eyed moralists, charactered by 
these all-powerful Associations of con- 
vivial spirits. Were any future phi- 
losopher to attribute to the Dilettanti 
or Royal Societies of Edinburgh, an 
important influence on the spirit of 
the age, he might indeed refer to the 
Report of the former on the Church of 
St Giles, and to Mr M‘Vey Napier’s 
Essay on the writings of Lord Bacon in 
the latter in support of his theory ;— 
but then, it might be shewn that the 
magistrates of Edinburgh preferred Mr 
Elliot’s design to that of the “ Com- 
mittee of six;” and that, in spite of 
even the favourable character given of 
him by the Librarian of the Writers to 
the Signet, Lord Bacon’s writings were 
almost as little known in Scotland as 
those of his most erudite eulogist. 

But I intend, with your leave, to 
enter more fully into this subject ona 
future occasion, and to attempt an 
‘* Estimate of the Character and Influ- 
ence of our present Philosophical Insti- 
tutions, from Bain Waters down to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in- 
clusive.” Meanwhile, allow me to oc- 
cupy a few columns of your inimitable 
Miscellany (I observe, the contributors 
to Constable’s facetiously call his, 
** your valuable miscellany),” . with 
some details of the principal London 
Clubs that flourished about the end of 
the 17th century. 

The volume in which their history 
is recorded, is dedicated to that “ luci- 
ferous and sublime lunatic, the Em- 
peror of the Moon,” as an expression 
of the author’s gratitude “‘ to your il- 
lustrious highness for the wonderful 
favours I have oft received, at late 
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hours, from the refulgent horns of 
your revolving throne.” The dedica- 
tion breathes throughout a noble spirit 
of independence,—and a strain of dig- 
nified satire against the great men of 
the world, who then, as now, flattered 

r authors but. to betray. “ I ex- 
pect nothing but your moonshine to 
reward my labours.” 

Our author likewise favours us with 
a very entertaining little preface, of 
which the following sentences would 
almost seem to have been written with- 
in these three months, so applicable are 
they to the worthy gentlemen in this 
City, who have sung out so dolefully 
against the poetry of Mr William 
Wastle. 

“ Tagging of verse, and writing of books, 
are become as sharp trades in this keen age, 
as making of knives and scissors ; and if the 
former, as well as the latter, are not well 
ground to a smart edge, they may lie upon 
the bookseller’s stall till they are bought up 
by the band-box maker. Yet, if they hap- 
pen to be so sharp as to scratch a courtier on 
the forehead, cut an alderman for the sim- 
ples, scarrify a knave that is but rich and 
powerful, cut off a leg that is not worth 
standing upon, or shave the smooth face of 
some booby who is fat withal, there is pre- 
sently a worse ing with ’em than there 
is with a foolish child that has hook’d his 
fingers into a clasped knife,” &c. 

Our author then proceeds to deliver 

his sentiments on clubs in general. 
The object of clubs, he says, is often 
asserted to be the promotion of trade, 
humane conversation, the communica- 
tion of curious and scientific matter ; 
but, in his opinion, 
*¢ Most considerate men, who have ever 
been engaged in such sort of compotations, 
have found, by experience, that the general 
end thereof is a promiscuous encouragement 
of vice, faction, and folly, at the unneces- 
sary expence of that tine and money which 
might be better employed in their own bu- 
siness, or spent with much more comfort in 
their several families.” 

He then declaims with great elo- 
quence against all political clubs, 
which, according to him, have produ- 
ced all the revolutions that ever af- 
flicted mankind ; but wishing to give 
no offence to any party or person, he 
excludes such clubs from his work, 
and thus limits his subject-matter. 

‘* But as all ages have been made merry 
by the fantastical whimsies, and ridiculous 
affections of such humoursome societies as 
have made themselues a town-talk by their 
singular follies, inebrious extravagancies, 
comical projections, vitious encouragements, 
and uncommon practices, I am perswaded 
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to believe, it can be thought no breach of 
morality or good manners to expose the va- 
nity of those whimsical clubs, who have 
been proud to distinguish themselues;by such 
amusing denominations, that the most mo- 
rose Cynick would be scarce able to hear 
their titles without bursting into laughter ; . 
nor have the frantick customs, jo@#@gr di- 
versions, and preposterous government. of 
such fuddle-cap assemblies been less remark- 
able than their several distinctions. 





I.—The Virtuoso’s Club. 

This club was at first established by 
some of the principal members of the 
Royal Society, and its design was to 
propagate new whims, advance me- 
chanical exercises, and to ‘‘ promote 
useless as well as useful experiments.” 

** Some, by those hermetical bellows, 
call’d an olipile, would be trying, with 
an empty bottle, whether nature would ad- 
mit of a vacuum. Others, like busie chan- 
dlers, would be handling their scales to 
nicely discover the difference in the weight 
betwixt wine and and water. A third sort 
of phylosophers would be condensing the 
smoak of their tobacco into oyl upon their 
pipes, and then assert the same, in spite of 

er nine lives, to be rank poison to a cat. 
A fifth cabal perhaps would be a knot of 
mathematicians, who would sit so long 
wrangling about squaring the circle, till, 
with drinking and rattleing, they were ready 
to let fall a nauseous perpendicular from 
their mouths. 

The following is an animated de- 
scription of a full night. 

** This club of Vertuoso’s, upon a full 
night, when some eminent maggot-munger, 
for the satisfaction of the society, had ap- 
pointed to demonstrate the force of air, b 
some hermetical pot-gun, to shew the aif. 
ference of the gravity between the smoak of 
tobacco and that of colts-foot and bittany, 
or to try some other such like experiment, 
were always compos’d of such an odd mix- 
ture of mankind, that, like a society of ring- 
ers at a quarterly feast, here sat a nice beau 
next toa dirty blacksmith ; there a purblind 
philosopher next to a talkative spectacle- 
maker; yonder a half-witted whim of qua- 
lity next to a ragged mathematician ; on 
the other side, a consumptive astronomer 
next to a water-gruel physician; above 
them, a transmutator of mettals next. to a 
philosopher-stone-hunter ; at the lower-end, 
a pratting engineer next to a clumsie-fisted 
mason ; at the upper end of all, perhaps, 
an atheistical chymist next to a whimsie- 
headed lecturer; and these the learned of 
the wise-akers wedged here and there with 


uaint artificers and noisy opperators, in all 
faculties ; some brea s eath the load of 
years and indefatigable labour, some as 


thin-jaw'd and heavy-ey’d, with abstemious 
living and nocturnal studdy, as if, like Pha- 
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roah’s lean-kine, they were design’d by 

heaven to warn the world of a famine; 

others, looking as wild, and ing them- 

selves as frenzically, as if disapoint- 

ment of their projects had made them sub- 
to a lunacy.” 

At last this club fell into decay and 
dissolution. 

“* Many jests, by the ridiculers of ingi- 
nuity, us’d to be put upon this grave assem- 
bly of philosophizing vertuoso’s, till, at 
length, quite tir’d with the affronts of the 
town, and their own unprofitable labours, 
they dwindl’d from an eminent club of ex- 
perimental philosophers, into a little cinical 
cabal of half-pint moralists, who now meet 
every night at the same tavern, over their 
five-penny nipperkins, and set themselves 


up for nice of their natural appe- 
tites, ing all healths, each taking off 
his thimble-full according to the liberty of 


his own conscience, paying, just to a farth- 
ing, what himself calls for; and starting at 
a minute, that they may have one leg in 
their beds exactly as Bow-bell proclaims the 
hour of nine. 





Il.—The Order of the Golden Fleece. 


The worthy knights of this order are 
thus emphatically described. 

«* This rattle-brain’d society of mechanick 
worthies, were most solemnly establish’d, 
several years since, by the whimsical con- 
trivance of a merry company of tipling citi- 
zens, and jocular change-brokers, that they 
might meet every night, and wash away 
their consciences with salubrious claret, that 
the mental reservations, and falacious assur- 
ances, the one had us’d in their shops; and 
the deceitful wheedles, and stock-jobbing 
honesty, by which the other had out-witted 
their merchants, might be no impediment 
to their nights rest, but that they might 
sleep without repentance, and rise the next 
day with a strong propensity to the same 


Each member, on admittance, had a 
name assigned to him, descriptive of 
his peculiar character and endowments, 
as, for example, Sir Timothy Addle- 
pa Sir Talkative Dolittle, Sir Ninny 

meer, Sir Skinny Fretwell, Sir Rum- 
bus Rattle, Sir Boozy Prateall, Sir 
Nicolas Ninny, Sir Gregory Growler, 
pate ar Paylittle, &c. This club 
ished amain till the suicide of its 
leading member, the effects of which 
are thus stated. 

“* And then the dull fraternity, thro’ want 
of a merry Zany to exercise their lungs with 
a little seasonable laughter, and unhappil 

ing to be shav’d and blooded, fe 
into such a fit of the melancholly dumps, 
that several of the order were in great dan- 
Fahy de straw-bed and g dark-room, if they 
not neglected their nocturnal revels, 





and forsaken frensical claret, for sober wa 
tergruel ; and worse company, for the 
tential conversation of their own families; 
So that upon these misfortunes, the kni 
put a stop to their collar-days; laid aside 
their installment ; proclaim’d a cessation of 
bumpers for some time, till those who were 
sick had recover’d their health, and others 
their senses ; and then, the better to prevent 
the debasement of their honour, by its grow. 
ing too common, they adjourn’d their socie. 
ty from the Fleece in Cornhill, to the Three 
Tuns in Southwark, that they might be 
more retir’d from the bows and com 

of the London apprentices, who us’d to sa- 
lute the noble knights by their titles, as they 
pas’d too and fro about their common occa. 
sions.” 


III.—The No Nose Club. 


The origin of this club is thus, fa- 
cetiously related. A certain whim- 
sical gentleman, having taken a fancy 
to see a large party of noseless per- 
sons, invited every one he met in the 
streets to dine on a certain day ata 
tavern, where he formed them all in- 
to a brotherhood bearing the above 
name. 

** The gentleman, against the time, hay- 
ing order’d a very plentiful dinner, ac- 
quainted the vintner who were like to be 
his guests, that he might not be surpris’d at 
so ill-favour’d an appearance, but pay them 
that respect, when they came to ask for him, 
that might encourage them to tarry. When 
the morning came, no sooner was the hand 
of Covent-Garden dial upon the stroak of 
the hour prefix’d, but the No-Nose com- 
pany began to drop in apace, like scald- 
heads and cripples to a mumper’s feast, ask- 
ing for Mr Crumpton, which was the feign’d 
name the gentleman had taken upon him, 
succeeding one another so thick, with jar- 
ring voices, like the brazen strings of a 
crack’d dulcimore, that the drawer could 
scarce shew one up stairs before he had an- 
other to conduct ; the answer at the bar be- 
ing, to all that enquir’d, that Mr Crump- 
ton had been there, and desir’d every one 
that ask’d for him would walk up stairs, and 
he would wait upon ’em presently. As the 
number encreas’d, the surprise grew the 
greater among all that were present, who 
star’d at one another with such unaccus- 
tom’d bashfulness, and confus’d odness, as 
if every sinner beheld their own iniquities in 
the faces of their companions. However, 
seeing the cloth laid in extraord’nary order, 


every one was curious, when once enter’d, . 


to attend the sequel: At length a —- 
old fellow, whose nose was utterly swallow’ 

up by his cheeks, as if his head had been 
troubl’d with an earthquake, having a little 
more impudence than the rest of the snuffle- 
tonians, ‘ Egad,’ says he, ‘ if by chance we 
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should fall together 





by the ears, how long 
might we all fight before we should have 

noses? ‘* Ads-flesh,’ says ano- 
ther, ‘ now you talk of noses, I have been 
looking this half hour to find one in the 
company.’ ‘* God be prais’d,’ says a third, 
« tho’ we have no noses we have e’ery one a 
mouth, and that, by spreading of the table, 
geems at present to be the most useful 
member.” ‘ A meer trick, I dare engage,’ 
says @ bridge-fallen lady, ‘ that is put upon 
us by some whimsical gentleman, that loves 
to make a jest of other peoples misfortunes.” 
« Let him jest and be damn’d,’ cries a dub- 
snouted bully, ‘ if he comes but among us, 
and treats us handsomely. If he does not,’ 
says he, * I'll pull him by the nose till he 
wishes himself without one, like the rest of 
the company.’ ‘ Pray, gentlemen and la- 
dies,’ cries an old drowthy — of 
Whitefriers, who had forsaken the plea- 
sures of whoring for those of drinking, ‘don’t 
let us sit and choak at the fountain-head ;’ 
and with that they knocked for the drawer, 
and asked him, ‘ If they might not call for 
wine without the danger ef being stop’d for 
the reckoning ?? Who answer’d, ‘ yes, for 
what they pleas’d, only the gentleman de- 
sir’d it might be the forfeiture of a quart, 
if any one should presume to put their nose 
in the glass.’ ”” 

This club met once a month for a 
whole joyous year, when its founder 
and patron died, and then “ the flat- 
faced community were unhappily dis- 
solved.” An Elegy was recited at the 
final meeting, from which the follow- 
extract is not without pathos. 

“ Mourn for the loss of such a generous 
friend, 

Whose lofty Noseno humble snout disdain’d ; 

But tho’ of Roman height, could stoop so low 

As to sooth those who ne’er a Nose could 


shew. 
Ah! sure no noseless club could ever find 
One single Nose so bountiful and kind. 
But now, alas! he’s sunk into the deep, 
Where neither kings or slaves a Nose shall 
k 


But where proud Beauties, strutting Beaux, 
and all, 

Must soon into the noseless fashion fall ; 

Thither your friend in complaisance is gone 

To have his Nose, like yours, reduced to 
none.” 





IV.—The Surly Club. 

“ This g society was chiefly com- 
posed of master carmen, lightermen, old 
Billingsgate porters, and rusty tun-belly’d 
badge watermen, and kept at a Mungril 
tavern near Billingsgate-Dock, where city 
dames us’d to treat their journey-men with 
sneakers of punch and new oisters. The 
principal ends that the members propos’d, 
m thus convening themselves together once 
& week, were to exercise the spirit of con- 
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tradiction; and to teach and ect one 
another in the art and mistery of foul lan- 
guage, that they might not want impuderice 
to abuse upon the Thames, gen- 
tlemen in the street, lash their horses for 
their own faults, and curse one another 
heartily when they happen’d to meet and 
jostle at the corner of a street. He that 
could put on a countenance like a boat- 
swain in hard-weather, and grow] and snarl 
like a curst mastiff over a bullock’s liver, 
was a member fit for the thwarting society ; 
and the more indirect answers, or surly im- 
pertinent returns he could make to any 
question, the more he was respected for his 
contradictory humour, and cross-grain’d 
abilities: for if any grumbling associate 
was so far corrupted with good manners, as 
to make a civil reply to any thing that was 
ask’d him, he was look’d upon to be an 
effeminate coxcomb, who suck’d in too 
much of his mother’s milk ; and for his af- 
fectation of gentility, was turn’d out of the 
company, for by the orders of the society, 
their whole evenings conversation was to 
consist of nothing but surly interruptions, 
and cross p And when any new 
candidate made a tender of his service to 
the noisy board, if the responses that he 
gave upon his knotty examination, were not 
as opposit to their queries, as the petulant 
answers of a provok’d wife, to the whimsi- 
cal interrogatories of a drunken husband, 
he was rejected, as unworthy of any post in 
contumacious assembly.” 





V.—The Club of Ugly Faces, 


‘* To answer the tall ”s superabound- 
ing snout, a second a chin as long-as a 
grave patriarchal beard, and in shape like a 
shoeing-horn. A third, disfigur’d with a 
mouth like a gallon-pot, when both sides are 
squees’d near close together. A fourth, with 
a nose like the pummel of an andiron, and 
as full of warts as the beak of a crop 
pidgeon. A fifth, with eyes like a tumbler, 
one bigger than the other. A sixth, with a 
pair of convex checks, as if, like Zolus, the 
god of the winds, he had a his breath 
for a time, to be the better able to discharge 
a hurrican. A seventh, with as many wens 
and warts upon his forehead as there are 
knots and prickles upon an old thornback. 
An eighth, with a pair of skinny jaws that 
wrap’d over in folds, like the top of an old 
boot, or the hide of a rhinoceros. A ninth, 
with a tush strutting beyond his lips, as if 
he had been begot by a man-teger. A tenth 
with a hair-lip that had drawn his mouth 
into as many corners as a minc’d pye, made 
by the hussifly wife of a formal mathema- 
tician. The eleventh, with a huge Lander- 
dale head, as big, in circumference, as the 
golden ball er St Paul’s cross, and a 
face so fiery, that the ruddy front of the 
orbicular lump, which stood so elevated up- 
on his lofty shoulders, made it look like the 
flaming urn on the top of the monument. 
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A twelfth, with a countenance as if his par- 
ents, when he was young, had clap’d his 
chin upon an anvil, and gave him a knock 
upon pm crown with a smith’s sledge, that 
had shorten’d his phiz, and struck all his 
features out of their proper places; with 
many other such comical, clownish, surly, 
antick, moody, booby faces, that the wood- 
en gravers, who cut the prints for the fright- 
ful heads, upon stone-bottles, and the car- 
vers, who us’d to noch out terous 
cherubs upon base-viols, and stern whiskers 
upon barbers blocks, were often introduc’d 
upon their club-nights, by some interest 
or other, on purpose to oblige their fancy 
with new originals, that each might sell their 
commodities, for the singularity of the faces 
with which they had adorn’d ’em.” 

Both the above clubs dwindled away 
in a few years. The surly CLUB so 
growled that they were indicted as a 
nuisance ; and the very races hav- 
ing behaved very unhandsomely in 
black-balling a candidate whose quali- 
fications were indisputable, the presi- 
sident, who was esteemed the ugliest 
man of his day, left the chair; and 
the club having thus lest its chief de- 
formity, the members no longer felt a 
pride in belonging to it ;—the secre- 
tary-treasurer resigned, the funds, 
amounting to 17s. 4d., were equally 
divided among thirty-seven persons, 
and the Club of Ugly Faces was 
no more. No less than thirty other 
clubs are described in this singular 
volume. But I fear that I have al- 
ready occupied too much of your pages, 
so shall conclude my extracts with the 
following account of a singular associ- 
ation, the MAN-HUNTING CLUB. 

 & of wild young rakes, whose 

i ——. had been in Chancery 

, among those vertuous accademies the 
sober offices of the law and equity, frequent- 
ing a tavern near the Tenniscourt play- 
house, on the back of Lincolns-Inn Fields, 
at length settled a club there, that they 
might every evening project new extrava- 
gancies to exercise the ungovernable fury 
of their uncultivated youth. Among the 
rest of their wild maggots, and whim- 
sical contrivances that they put in practice, 
to entertain the brutality of unpolish’d na- 
ture, they had form’d a new sort of pastime, 
which was hunting of men over Lincolns- 
Inn Fields, that they should happen to 
meet crossing at ten or eleven a clock at 
night; so that about those hours two or 
three couple of hair-brain’d puppies us’d 
frequently to be commanded out by the 
‘Chairman (to which honourable post the 
first comer was intituled), who were to beat 
about for game, and to report, upon their 
return, what sport they had met with, for 
the diversion of the company. When the 
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[Aug. 
mischievous fools had thus shaken off ‘their 
humanity, and taken upon ’em the bestia] 
imitation of hounds, wolves, and ti 
they would lie perdu upon the in 

of the borders of the feds, till they heiad . 
some single person treading along the path. 
way; then up would they all start with 
their swords drawn, and running furiously 
towards him, would cry aloud, ‘* That's 
he; bloody-wounds, that’s he:” Upon 
which, away would run the person, wheth. 
er gentle or simple, as if the devil drove 
him, with the pack of two-leg’d whelps, 
making such a noise at his heels, that the per. 
secuted mortal, to escape the fury of his fol. 
lowers, would spur on nature with his fear 
to such a violent speed, that, with overstrain. 
ing, the poor hunted runaway, especially ifa 
coward, generally drop’d something in his 
breeches that made him stink as strong as 
either a fox or pole-cat. Thus they scour’d 
him along like a buck in a paddy-course, 
till he had taken sanctuary in some of the 
adjacent streets, where he would run com. 
monly into an ale-house, half dead with 
fear, to recover breath, and to mundify his 
breeches ; and there amuse them with such 
a terrible story, as if he had not only run, 
but fought the gantlope thro’ a regiment of 
ruffians, and bravely defended himself by 
his hands as well as his heels, from a gang 
of rogues, or a drunken company of mad- 
men. If they happen’d to bolt upon a 
sturdy gentleman, that would rather chuse 
to die in the bed of hononr than to owe his 
safety to a nimble pair of heels, the cowards 
would shear off; cry they were all mis. 
taken ; that it was not he: But who ever 
ran for it, they pursu’d as close as if they 
were fully resolv’d both for robbery and 
murder; that their game being terrify’d 
with dreadful apprehensions, would scour 
o’er the field like an insolvent debtor before 
a herd of bailiffs, or a new marry’d seaman 
from a gang of pressmasters. And when 
the rakehelly hunters had thus delighted 
themselves with the mad recreation of three 
or four chases, then tir’d with their sport, 
they would return to the club, and enter- 
tain their associates with the particulars of 
their pastime.” 


ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


No V. 


The White Devil ; or, Vittoria Corom- 
bona.— WEBSTER. 


Tuts Play is so disjointed in its action; 

—the incidents are so capricious and 

so involved,—and there is, throughout, 

such a mixture of the horrible and 

the absurd—the comic and the tra- 

gic—the pathetic and the ludicrous,— 
> Ben 
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that we find it impossible, within our 
narrow limits, to give any thing like 
a complete and consistent analysis of 
it. All we shall attempt, therefore, 
will be to present our readers with 
such specimens as may serve to cha- 
racterise the peculiar genius of Web- 
ster.* 

In the first scene, between Lodo- 
vico, a decayed Count, under sentence 
of banishment, and Antonelli and Gas- 
paro, dependents of the Duke of Flor- 
ence, we are told, that 

Paulo Giordano Ursini, 
The Duke of Brachiano, now lives in Rome, 
And by close panderism seeks to prostitute 
The honour of Vittoria Corombona. 


Flamineo, brother to Corombona, is 
secretary to the Duke of Brachiano, 
and basely lends his aid to accomplish 
the dishonour of his sister. He con- 
trives to admit him into her chamber 
at night, when, after much loving 
dalliance, Vittoria thus speaks. 

A foolish idle dream : 

Methought I walk’d about the mid of night 
Into a church-yard, where a goodly yew-tree 
Spread her large root in ground: under that 


yew, 
As I sate sadly leaning on a grave, 





* Webster seems to have estimated very 
highly this tragedy. ‘* To the Reader.— 
In publishing this Tragedy, I do but chal. 
lenge to myself that liberty which other 
men have taken before me; not that I af- 
fect praise by it, for os hac novimus esse 
nihil: only, since it was acted in so open 
and black a theatre, that it wanted (that 
which is the only e and setting-out of a 
tragedy) a full and understanding auditory ; 
and that, since that time, I have noted most 
of the people that come to that play-house 
resemble those ignorant asses (who, visiting 
stationers’ shops, their use is not to inquire 
for good books, but new books), I present it 
to the general view with confidence : 

Nec rhoncos metues malignorum, 
Nec scombris tunicas dabis molestas. 

If it be objected this is no true dramatick 
poem, I shall easily confess it, non potes in 
nugas dicere plura meas, ipse ego quam dixi; 
willingly, and not ignorantly, have [ fault- 
ed. For should a man present, to such an 
auditory, the most sententious tragedy that 
ever was written, observing all the critical 
laws, as height of stile, and gravity of per- 
son, inrich it with the passionate and weight 
ty Nuntius ; yet, after all this divine rap- 
ture, O dura messorum illia, the breath that 
comes from the uncapable multitude is able 
to poison. it; and, ere it be acted, let the 
ad yesolve to fix to every scene this of 

orace ; 


—Hao odie Pporcis comedenda relingues.”” 


f] 
a 
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Cheequer’d with cross sticks, there came 
stealing in 

Yous Soon _ bp pgm one of them 
A pick-ax bore, th’ other a e, 
And in rough terms they SS me 
About this yew. 

Brashiano. That tree ? 

Vittoria. This harmless yew ; 
They told me my intent was to root up 
That well-grown yew, and plant i’ the stead 


of it 
A wither’d black-thorn ; and for that they 
vow'd 4 
To bury me alive: my husband straight 
With pick-ax ’gan to dig, and your fel 
dutchess 
With shovel, like a fury, voided out 
The earth, and scatter’d bones: lord, how 
methought 
I trembled ! and yet for all this terror 
I could not pray. 
Flam. No; the devil was in your dream. 
Vit. When to my rescue there arose, me- 
thought, 
A whirlwind, which let fall a massy arm 
From that strong plant ; 
And both were struck dead by that sacred yew, 
In that base shallow grave that was their due. 
Flam. Excellent devil ! 
She hath taught him in a dream 
To make away his dutchess and her husband. 
Bra. Sweetly shall I interpret this. your 
dream. 
You are lodg’d within his arms who shall 
protect you 
From all the fevers of a jealous husband ; 
From thepoor envy of our flegmatick dutchess. 
I'll seat you above law, and above scandal ; 
Giveto your thoughts the invention of delight, 
And the fruition ; nor shall government 
Divide me from you longer, than a care 
To keep you great: you shall to me at once, 
Be duk re health, wife, children, friends, 
and all. 


Here Cornelia, the mother of. Vit- 
toria, who had suspected the unhal- 
lowed passion of Brachiano, rushes 
forward from her concealment. 


Flam. What fury rais’d thee up ? away, 
away. [Exit Zanche. 
Cornelia. What makes you here, my 
lord, this dead of night ? 
Never dropt mildew on a flower here till now. 
Flam. | pray, will you go to bed then, 
Lest you be blasted ? 
Cor. O that this fair garden 
Had all with poison’d herbs of Thessaly 
At first been planted ; made a nursery 
For witchcraft, rather than a burial-plot 
For both your honours. 
Vit. Dearest mother, hear me. 
Cor. O, thou dost make my brow bend 
to the earth, 
Sooner than nature. See the curseof children ! 
In life they keep us frequently in tears, 
And in the cold grave leave us in pale fears. 
Bra. Come, come, I will not hear you. 
Vit. Dear, my lord. 
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Cor. Where is thy dutchess now, adult- 
*rous duke ? 
Thou little dream’st this night she is come 
to Rome. 
Flam. How! come to Rome ? 
Vit. The dutchess. 
Bra. She had better-—— 
Cor. The lives of princes should like dials 
move, 
Whose regular example is so 5 
They make the — them go right, or 


wrong. 
Flam. So, have you done ? 
Cor. Unfortunate Camillo ! 
Vit. 1 do protest, if any chaste denial, 
If any thing but blood could have allay’d 
His long suit to me— 
Cor. 1 will join with thee, 
To the most woeful end e’er mother kneel’d : 
If thou dishonour thus thy husband’s bed, 
Be thy life short as are the funeral tears 
In great men’s—— 

Bra. Fy, fy, the woman’s mad. 

Cor. Be thy act Judas like, betray in 


—_ thou be envy’d during hisshort breath, 
And pity’d like a wretch his death. 

Vit. O me accurs'd ! 

The act ends with a conversation 
between Flamineo and his wretched 
mother, in which he boldly avows 
his resolution to advance his own 
fortunes, by the sacrifice of every 
honourable principle that may stand 
in his way, or in that of his patron’s 
licentious gratifications. 

In act second, Francisco de Medicis, 
Duke of Florence, upbraids Brachiano 
with his designs against his sister, and 
Monticelso, a cardinal, says, 

It is a wonder to your noble friends, 
That you, having as ’twere enter’d the world 
With a free sceptre in your able hand, 
And have to the use of nature well applied 
High gifts of learning, should in your prime 
ease awful throne, for the soft down 
Of an insatiate bed. Oh, my lord, 

The drunkard, after all his lavish cups, 

Is dry, and then is sober : so at length, 
When you awake from this lascivious dream, 
Repentance then will follow, like the sting 
Plac’d in the adder’s tail. Wretched are 


inces 
When fortune blasteth but a petty flower 
Of their unweildy crowns ; or ravisheth 
- But one pearl from their sceptres: but alas! 
When - thro’ wilful shipwreck lose good 
e, 
All princely titles perish with their name. 
Isabella, too, his injured wife, in a 
scene of great tenderness and beauty, 
tries to win back his estranged affec- 
tions. 
P pat. O my lov’d lord, 
not come to chide: my jealousy ! 
I am to learn what that Italian means. 
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Can, 
You are as welcome to these longing arms, 
As I to you a virgin. 

Bra. O your breath ! 
Out upon sweet-meats and continu’d physick, 
The p is in them. 


Isa. You have oft, for these two lips, 
Neglected cassia, or the natural sweets 
Of the spring-violet: they are not yet much 
wither'd. s 
My lord, I should be merry: these your 
fro 


wns 

Shew in a helmet lovely ; but on me, 
In such a peaceful interview, methinks 
They are too roughly knit. 

Brachiano is immoveable, and the 
interview thus terminates. 

Bra. Your hand I'll kiss ; 
This is the latest ceremony of my love. 
Henceforth I’ll never lie with thee : by this, 
This wedding-ring, I'll ne’er more lie with 

thee. 


And this divorce shall be as truly kept, 
As if the judge had doom’d it. Fare you 
well; 
Our sleeps are sever’d. 
Isa. Forbid it, the sweet union 
Of all things blessed! why, the saints in 
heaven 
Will knit their brows at that. 
Bra. Let not thy love 
Make thee an unbeliever; this m 
Shall never, on my soul, be sati 
With my repentance ; let thy brother rage 
Beyond a horrid tempest, or sea-fight, 

My vow is fix’d. 
Isa. O my winding-sheet ! . 
Now — I need thee shortly. Dear, my 
Let me hear once more, what I would not 

hear. 
Never ? 
Bra. Never. 
Isa. O my unkind lord! may your sins 
find mercy, 
As I upon a woful widow’d bed 
Shall pray for you, if not to turn your eyes 
Upon your wretched wife and hopeful son, 
Yet that in time you'll fix them upon heaven. 
Bra. No more; go, go, complain to the 
great duke. 
Isa. No, my dear lord, you shall have 
present witness 
How I'll work peace between you. I will 
make 
Myself the author of your cursed vow, 
I havé some cause to do it, you have none; 
Conceal it, I beseech you, for the weal 
Of both your dukedoms, that you 
e means 
Of such a separation : let the fault 
Remain with my supposed jealousy, 
And think wi whet a piteous and rent 


vow 


heart 
I shall perform this sad ensuing part. 
Brachiano now plots the murder of _ 
Isabella his dutchess, and of Camillo — 
the husband of Vittoria. The whole 
ef this scene is so very singular and 
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fantastic, that we cannot do better 
ote it. 

bod Destine, with one in the habit of a 

Conjuror. 
Bra. Now, sir, 1 claim your promise ; 
tis dead midnight, 

The time prefix’d to shew me, by your art, 

How the intended murder of Camillo 

And our loath’d dutchess grow to action. 
Conjurer. You have won me, by your 

bounty, to a deed 

1 do not often practise : some there are, 

Which, by sophistick tricks, aspire that name 

Which I would gladly lose, of necromancer ; 

As some that use to juggle upon cards, 

Seeming to conjure, when indeed they cheat. 

Others that raise up their confederate spirits 

*Bout wind-mills, and endanger their own 

necks 

For making of a squib: and some there are 

Will keep a curtal to shew juggling tricks, 

And give out ’tis a spirit. Besides these, 

Such a whole ream of almanack-makers, fi- 

gure flingers, 

Fellows, indeed, that only live by stealth, 

Since they do merely lie about stol’n goods, 

They’d make men think the devil were fast 

and loose, 

With’speaking fustian Latin. Praysit down; 

Put on this night-cap, sir, ’tis charm’d ; 

and now 

I'll shew you, by by bapa. commanding art, 

The circumstance that breaks your dutchess’ 

heart. 
A Dumb Shew. 

Enier suspiciously Julio and Christophero ; 
they draw a curtain where Brachiano’s 
picture is. They put on spectacles of 
glass, which cover their eycs and noses, 
and then burn perfumes befure the picture, 
and wash the lips of the picture; that 
done, quenching the fire, and putting off 
their spectacles, they depart laughing. 

Enter Isabella in her night-gown, as to bed- 
ward, with light after her: Count Lodo- 
vico, Giovanni, Guid-antonio, and others 
waiting on her: she kneels down as to 
prayers, then draws the curtain of the 
picture, does three reverénces to it, and 
kisses it thrice: she faints, and will not 
suffer them to come near it ; dies: sorrow 
exprest in Giovanni, and in Count Lodo- 
vico. She's conveyed out solemnly. 

Bra. Excellent! then she’s dead. 
Con. She’s poison’d 

By the fum’d picture: *twas her custom 

nightly, 

Before she went to bed, to go and visit 

Your picture, and to feed her eyes and lips 

On the dead shadow. Doctor Julio, * 

Observing this, infects it with an oil, 

And other poison’d stuff, which presently 

Did suffocate her spirits. 

Bra. Methought I saw 

Count Lodovico there. 

Con. He was ; and, by my art, 

I find he did most passi y doat 

Upon your dutchess. Now turn another way, 

= bea fat more politick face. 

OL. . 
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Strike louder, musick, froin this charmed 


nd, 
To yield, as’ fits the act, a tragick sound. 
The Second Dumb Shew. : 
Enter Flamineo, Marcello, Camillo, with 

Sour more as captains: they drink healths, 

and dance: a vaulting horse ts brought 
into the room: Marcello and two more 
whispered out of the room, while Flam- 
ineo and Camillo stript themselves into 
their shirts, as to vault ; they compliment 
who shall begin. As Camillo is about to 
vault, Flamineo pitcheth him upon his 
neck, and, with the help of the rest, wriths 
his neck about: seems to seé if tt be broke, 
and lays him folded double, as *twere une 
der the horse; makes shéw to calt for 
help: Marcello comes in, lanients ; sends 
Sor the Cardinal ané Duke, who eome 
forth with armed men; wonders at the 
act; commands the body to be carried 
homte ; apprehends Flamineo, Marcello, 
and the rest ; and goes, as "twere, to ap. 
prehend Vittoria. 

Bra. "Twas quaintly done ; but yet each 

circumstance 
I taste not fully. 

Con. O ’twas most apparent ; 

You saw them enter chatg’d with their deep 
healths 

To their boon voyage ; and, to secofid that, 

Flamineo calls to have a vaulting horse 

Maintain their sport. The virtuous Marcello 

Is innocently plotted forth the room, 

Whilst your eye saw the rest, and can ins 
form you 

The engine of all. 

Bra. It seems Marcello and Flamineo 
Are both commi 

Con. Yes, you saw them ded, 

And now they are come with purpose to ap- 
prehend 

Your mistress, fair Vittoria :. we are now. 

Beneath her roof. ”Twere fit we instantly 

Make out by some back postern. 

The third act opens with the ar- 
raignment of Vittoria for the murder 
of her husband, Francisco de Medicié 
and Monticelso presiding, and Brachi- 
ano present as an auditor. There is a 
great deal of wrangling between’ Vit- 
toria and a foolish ntic Lawyer, 
who acts as counsel for the crown). a 
sort of depute-adyocate), till at length — 
Monticelso exclaims— 

Mont. Who knows not how, when several 

night by night 
Her gates were choak’d with coaches, and 


her rooms . 
Outbrav’d the stars with several kinds of 


lights ; Yeh 
When she did counterfeit a prince’s court 
In musick, banquets, and most riotous sur- 
feits ; 


Vit. Ha! whore! what's that 
Mont. Shall I expound whore to you ? 
suté I shall! 
4B 
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I'll give their perfect character. They are 


Sweet-meats which rot the eater: in man’s 
n 
Poison’d perfumes. They are coz’ning al- 


> 
tthcusts calmest weather. What are 
whores ? 
Cold Russian winters, that — so barren, 
As if that nature had forgot the spring. 
They are the true material fire of hell. 
Worse than those tributes i’th Low-countries 
paid, 
Exactionsupon meat, drink, garments, sleep ; 
Ay, even on man’s ition, his sin. 
They are those brittle evidences of law, 
Which forfeits all a wretched man’s estate 
Forleaving outonesyllable. Whatarewhores? 
They are those flattering bells have all one 
tune, 
Atweddingsand atfunerals. Yourrich whores 
Are only treasuries by extortion fill’d, 
And empty’d by curs’d riot. They are worse, 
‘Worse than dead bodies, which are begg’d 
at th’ gallows, 
And wrought upon by surgeons, to teach man 
Wherein he is imperfect. What’s a whore? 
She is like the gilt counterfeited coin, 
Which, whosoe’er first stamps it, brings in 
trouble 
All that receive it. 
The issue of the trial, which is 
throughout conducted according to the 
rules of a criminal code, with which 
we are not at all familiar, is the con- 
demnation of Vittoria to imprisonment 
in a house of converts, for her licen- 
tious life. 
Vit. Die with those pills in your most 


cursed maw, 
Should bring you health! or while you sit 
o’th’ bench, 
Let your own spittle choak you ! 
Mont. She’s turn’d fury. 
Vit. That the last day of judgment may 


so find you, 
And leave you thesame devil you were before! 
Instruct me, some good horse-leach, to speak 
treason ; 
For since you cannot take my life for deeds, 
Take it for words: O woman’s poor revenge! 
Which dwells but in the tongue. I will not 


weep. 
No ; I do scorn to call up one poor tear 
To fawn on your injustice: bear me hence 
Unto this house of—what’s your mitigating 
title ? 
Mont. Of converts. 

* Vit. It shall not be a house of converts ; 
My mind shall make it honester to me 
Than the Pope’s palace, and more peaceable 
Than my soul. Though thou art a cardinal, 
Know this, and let it somewhat raise your 


spight, 
Through darkness diamonds spread their 
richest light. 
Immediately after this, there occurs 
@ little scene of much pathos. Lodo- 
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vico, in the presence of the Duke and 

Cardinal, speaks to Giovanni, the 

young son of Isabella, of his mother’s 
eath. 


Lodovico, She’s dead, my lord. 
Francisco de Medicis. Dead ! 
Mont. Bless’d lady ! 
Thou art now above thy woes. . 
Wilt please your lordshipsto withdrawalittle? 
Giovanni. What do the dead do, uncle ? 
do they eat, 
Hear musick, go a hunting, and be merry, 
As we that live ? 
Fran. No, cuz ; they sleep. 
Gio. Lord, lord, that I were dead ; 
I have not slept these six nights. When do 
they wake ? 
Fran. When God shall please. 
Gio. Good God, let her sleep ever! 
For I have known her wake an hundred nights, 
When all the pillow where she laid her head 
Was brine-wet with her tears. I am to com. 
plain to you, sir ; 
I'll tell you how they have used her, now 
she’s dead ; 
They wrapp’d her in a cruel fold of lead, 
And would not let me kiss her. 
Fran. Thou did'st love her. 
Gio. I have often heard her say she gave 
me suck, 
Andit should seem by thatshedearly lov’dme, 
Sinces princes seldom do it. 
Fran. O,all of my poor sisterthatremains! 
Take him away for God’s sake ! 
[Exit Giovanni, 
Mont. How now, my lord ! 
Fran. Believe me, I am nothing but her 


grave ; 
And I shall keep her blessed memory 
Longer than thousand epitaphs. 


In act fourth, we find that the Duke 
of Florence has fallen in love with 
Vittoria, and that he sends love-letters 
to the House of Converts, where she 
still continues to be visited by Bra- 
chiano. One of these letters, suggest- 
ing a plan of escape, falls into the 
hands of Brachiano, who adopts it, 
and carries her off to Padua. Monti- 
celso, who has been created Pope, ex- 
communicates the fugitives,—and Lo- 
dovico is bribed by Francisco to avenge 
the death of Isabella, by the murder 
of Brachiano. There is nothing at all 
striking in this act, except the lovers’ 
quarrel between Brachiano and Vit- 
toria at the House of Converts, where 
he suspects her of lending a favourable 
ear to the addresses of Francisco,—and 
that scene is written with wonderful 
power and spirit. 

In the fifth act, Brachiano is mar- 
ried to Vittoria,—and the Duke of 
Florence, disguised like Mulinassar, a 
Moorish Captain in the service of Ve- 
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nice, and attended by Lodovico, An- 
tonelli, and Gasparo, seek his court 
with intent to put him to death. It 
is arranged that an amicable tilting 
match shall take place, and Lodoyico 
sprinkles Brachiano’s beaver with a poi- 
son that causes his death. 

Bra. O thou soft natural death ! that art 

joint-twin 

To sweetest slumber !—no rough-bearded 


comet 
Stares on thy mild departure ;: the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse 
wo! 
Scents not thy carrion. Pity winds thy corse, 
Whilst horror waits on princes. 

Vit. I am lost for ever ! 

Bra. How miserable a thing it is to die 
*Mongst women howling ! what are those ? 

Flam. Franciscans. 

They have brought the extreme unction. 

Bra. On pain of death let no man name 

death to me; 
It is a word most infinitely terrible. 
Withdraw into our cabinet. 
[ Exeunt all but Francisco and Flamineo. 

Flam. To see what solitariness is about 
dying princes ! as heretofore they have un- 
peopled towns, divore’d friends, and made 
great houses unhospitable ; so now, O jus- 
tice! where are their flatterers now ? flat- 
terers are but the shadows of princes bodies, 
the least thick cloud makes them invisible. 

Fran. There’s great moan made for him. 

Brachiano on his death-bed is struck 
with a raving madness,—and Lodovico 
and Gasparo having been admitted to 
him in the habit of Capuchins, with 
crucifix and hallowed candle, throw 
off their disguise, and insult his dying 
agonies with reproachesand curses. Vit- 
toria «ters just as they are strangling 
him, and Lodovico exclaims, 

** The snuff is out. No woman-keeper i’the 
world, 

Tho’ she had practis’d seven years at the 
pest-house, 

Could have don’t quaintlier. 

Omnes. Rest to his soul ! 

Vit. O me! this place is hell. 

The whole of this scene is distin- 
guished by that sort of wild, gro- 
tesque, fantastical, and extravagant 
horror in which the strength of Web- 
ster lies—and which, in spite of our- 
selves, strikes us with the same feel- 
ings that are produced in real life by 
some strange and unnatural murder. 

Previous to this catastrophe, Flami- 
neo, the wicked son of Cornelia, had, 
in a fit of demonaical passion, slain his 
brother Marcello. Few scenes in dra- 
matic poetry surpass the following in 
pathos : 
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Fran, 1 met even now with the most pi- 
teous sight. 
Flam. Thou meet’st another here, a pitiful 
Degraded courtier, 
Fran. Your reverend mother 
Is grown a very old woman in two hours. 
I found them winding of Marcello’s corse ; 
And there is such a solemn melody, 
Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies; 
Such as old grandames, watching by thedead, 
Were wont to outwear the nights with; that, 
believe me, 
I had no eyes to guide me forth the room, 
They were so overcharg’d with water. 
Flam. I will see them. 
Fran. ’Twere much uncharity in you: for 
your sight 
Will add unto their tears. 
Flam. 1 will see them, 
They are behind the traverse. Ill discover 
Their superstitious howling. 


Cornelia, the Moor, and three other ladies, 
discovered, winding Marcello’s corse. A 
song. 


Cor. This rosemary is wither’d, pray get 
fresh ; 
I would have these herbs grow up in his grave, 
When I amdead and rotten. Reach the bays, 
I'll tie a garland here about his head : 
*T will a my boy from lightning. This , 
sheet 
I have kept this twenty years, and every da 
Hallow’d it with my prayers; I did not thin 
He should have wore it. 
Moor. Look you, who are yonder ? 
Cor. O reach me the flowers, 
Moor. Her ladyship’s foolish. 
Woman. Alas! her grief 
Hath turn’d her child again. 
Cor. You’re very welcome. 
There’s rosemary for you, and rue for you. 
[To Flamineo. 
Heart’s-ease for you. I pray makemuchof it, 
I have left more for myself. 
Fran. Lady, who’s this ? 
Cor. You are, I take it, the grave-maker. 
Flam. So. 
Moor. ’Tis Flamineo. 
Cor. Will you make me such a fool ? 
here’s a white hand : 
Can blood so soon be wash’d out? let me see, 
Whenscreetch-owls croak upon the chimney- 


tops, 

And the miatige cricket i’th’ oven sings and 
hops, 

When alte spots do on your hands appear, 

Be certain then you of a corse shall hear. 

Out upon’t, how ’tis speckled ! h’as handI’d 
a toad sure, 

Cowslip water is good for the memory: pray 
buy me three ounces of’t. 

Flam. 1 would I were from hence. 

Cor. Do you hear, ae Pee 
I’llgive you a saying which my grand- er 
Was cane: waa ie heard the bell, to sing 

o’er unto her lute. ; 

Flam. Do and you will, do. 
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Cornelia doth this in several forms of dis- 
" traction. 
Cor. Call for the robin-red-breast, and the 
wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The fricndless bodies of unburied men. 
Cail unto this funcral dole 
The ant, the ficld-mouse, and the mole, 
To raise him hillocks that shall keephimwarm, 


And (when gay tombs are robb’d ) sustain'no 
TM, 
But keep the wolf far thence: that’s foe to 


men, 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 
They would not bury him ‘cause he died in 
a quarrel ; 
But I have an answer for them. 
Let holy church receive him duly, 
ince he paid the church-tithes truly. 
is wealthissumm’d, and this is all his store, 
This poor men get, and great men get no 
more, 
Now the wares are gone, we may shut up. 
Bless you all good le. 
“ {Bxeunt Cornelia and ladies. 
Flam. I have a strange thing in me, to 
the which 
I cannot give a name, without it be 
Compassion. I prayleaveme [Exit Fran. 
This night I'll know the utmost of my fate, 
I'll be resolv’d what my rich sister means 
T’assign me for my service: I have liv’d 
Riotously ill, like some that live in court. 
And sometimes when my face was full of 
smiles, 
Havefelt the mazeof conscience in my breast, 
Oft gay and honour’d robes those tortures try, 
** We think cag’d birds sing, when indeed 
” 


th 
Ha! I can stand thee. Nearer, nearer yet. 
What a mockery hath death made thee ! 
thou look’st sad. 


Enter Brachiano’s ghost, with a pot of lily- 
flowers, with a skull in’t. The ghost 
throws earth upon him, and shews him the 


In what place art thou? in yon starry gevery' 

Or in the cursed dungeon ?—no! not speak! 

Pray, sir, resolve me, what religion’s best 

For a man to die in ? or is it in your know- 
ledge 

To answer me how long I have to live ? 

That’s the most question. 

Not answer? are you still, like some great 


men 
That only walk like shadows up and down, 
And to no purpose: say— 
What’s that? O fatal! he throws earth 
upon me, 
Adead man’sskull beneath the roots of flowers. 
I pray speak, sir; our Italian church-men 
Make us believe, dead men hold ¢gonference 
With their familiars ; and many times 
Will come te bed to them, and eat with them. 
[Exit ghost. 
He’s gone ; and see, the skull and earth are 
vanish’d. 
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This is beyond melancholy; I do dare my fate 
To do its worst. Now to my sister’s lodging, 
And sum up all these horrors; the di 
The prince threw on me, nextthe piteous sight 
Of my dead brother; and my mother’s dotage; 
And last this terrible vision : all these 
Shall with Vittoria’s bounty turn to good, 
Or I will drown this weapon in their blood, 

There is little more in the play, 
Lodovico, instigated by Francisco, 
slays Flamineo and Vittoria—and so 
ends this irregular, confused, and un« 
equal drama, of which we have scar 
found it possible to give any intelli. 
gible idea, but of which the excellence 
consists almost entirely in the passages 
which we have Hk 

There is great power in this drama, 
and even much fine poetry,—but, on 
the whole, it shocks rather than agi 
tates, and the passion is rather paint 
than tragical. There are, in truth, 
some scenes that altogether revolt and 
disgust,—and mean, abandoned, and 
unprincipled characters occupy too 
much of our attention throughout the 
action of the play. There is but little 
imagination breathed over the passions 
of the prime agents, who exhibit thems 
selves in the bare deformity of evil, 
and scene follows scene of shameless 
profligacy, unredeemed either by great 
intellectual energy, or occasional burst- 
ings of moral sensibilities. ‘The cha- 
racter of Vittoria Corombona, on which 
the chief interest of the drama de- 
pends, is sketched with great spirit 
and freedom,—but though true e- 
nough to nature, and startling by her 
beauty and her wickedness, we feel 
that she is not fit to be the chief’ per 
sonage of tragedy, which ought ever to 
deal only with great passions, and with 
There is, however, a 
sort of fascination about this ‘“‘ White 
Devil of Venice,” which accompanies 
her to the fatal end of her career,—and 
something like admiration towards her 
is awakened by the dauntless intrepi- 
dity of her death. 
I will not in my death shed one base tear, 
Or if look pale, for want of blood, not fear. 


i 
ON THE GREAT MADONNA OF DRES- 
DEN. 
[Translated from a MS. Letter of the Ba- 
RON Von LAUERWINKEL, 
ZRHeeEKX KERR 


Ir is pleasant to hear modern painters 
talk of the want of subjects for their 
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art. They are barren, and so were 
the poets of the last age. . They have 
put to follow the footsteps of those di- 
yine spirits, who have rekindled. the 
ing torches of Milton, Dante, 
Tasso, Guarini. The Muses must all 
be wooed, but they may all be won. 
That secret which was coeval with 


the native glory of the Greeks, was re- 


covered, after the lapse of ages, by the 
rising genius of the Italians. The as- 
pirations of man are godlike ; the soul 
of art is religion. In Greece, indeed, 
to arrive at this centre-point of excel- 
lence, required neither the reflection of 
the profound, nor the inspiration of 
the happy. ‘The gods themselyes were 
Greeks ; and the first movements of 
the heart, which are always patriotic, 
taught men, whose very temperament 
was genius, to embody—not to adorn— 
those personifications of might and 
beauty, which they regarded at once 
with the Jove of children and the re- 
yerence of worshippers. But heauti- 
ful as was that mythology, in which 
the countrymen of Homer, Pindar, and 
Sophocles believed, the power of the 
true faith is deeper. Its dealings are 
not with citizens, but with men. It 
pples with the most artificial doubt- 
, but it is entwined with the most 
natural emotions. The painters of 
Italy arose in a happy age, when en- 
thusiasm was not opposed, but wed- 
ded to wisdom—when devotion was 
the element of every gravé spirit— 
when majestic intellects poured out the 
adoration of genius before unpolluted 
altars, in temples whose solemnity was 
beauty. The original conformation of 
the mind was not, indeed, obscur- 
ed, amidst all its abandonment to 
a common faith. The stern found 
enough of grandeur, the mild enough 
of loveliness, in their religion. The 
‘ red fire and smouldering clouds” of 
Sinai, the dreamlike combats of Ar- 
eddon, the holy terrors of the 
Judgment, seized and ssed the 
souls of Mantegna and Buonarotti. 
The softer spirits of Raphael and Cor- 
eggio were subdued by the calmer but 
not less majestic mysteries of grief and 
mercy. The oracles are twotold, and 
the awful as well as the gentle voice 
found its interpreters 
The sentiment in which the early 
predilection originated, being found- 
ed in the purest and most sacred re- 
cesses of the mind, became a part of 
the intellectual existence of the artist. 
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The passion could not: be extirpated, 
nay, scarcely could it be weakened, 
From youth to he cultivated the 
same feelings, and he deyoted, in every 


gradation of their strength, growing 


and expanding powers, to embody the 
same hopes, same fears, the same 
aspirations, 


The child was father of the man, 

And he did wish his days to be 

Bound each to each in natural piety. 
The painter never grew weary of his 
subjects, for these, we should re- 
member, were expressive not so much 
of tangible events, which may ibe 
told once and for ever, as of those 
great allegories of nature and religion, 
which are always alike beautiful, a- 
like inexhaustible, alike new. In the 
subjects which he painted over and 
over again, the devoted artist was ever 
discovering new charms ; his affection 
for them increased, instead of dimi- 
nishing, by familiarity. The modern 
painter grows weary of his glaring, 
imposing, ic, unintelligible 
subjects, as a man does of rambling 
about from one gaudy heartless mis- 
tress to another. The loye of the an- 
cient was of a more connubial charae- 
ter—more pure and reverent, and 
therefore more intense and more abid- 


ing. 
It was thus that the most graceful 
soul which ever united the power of 
man with the gentleness of woman— 
that the divine Raphael himself loyed, 
worshipped, and painted the Madonna. 
If there be any charity among Protest- 
ants, they must envy—at the least the 
must pardon—that most touching of 
our superstitions—(since so they will 
call them )—our adoration of the Virgin. 
I shall not enter intoany theological dis- 
cussion ; but I cannot believe that any * 
thing is impious, whose tendency is so 
mild, so comforting, so full of all gen- 
tleness and all repose. The symbol at 
once of maidenly purity, maternal love, 
and humble faith—what were Venus, 
Diana, Minerva, Juno, to the Christian 
Madonna? If so be, as it has been 
tauntingly told us, that our fathers 
first prayed to the Virgin, out of a 
half inconscious longing after the crea- 
tions of the Grecian ancy, surely it 
will not be denied, that Christianity 
been with us even in our errors, and 
that the result has been at least a 
lovely dream—-a dream a thousand 
times more Jovely than ever Greek con- 
templated. Doubts of this nature, 
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however, touched not the spirit of 
Raphael. He was contented with 
beauty, and inquired not into autho- 
rity. He placed the mother and the 
child together, and scrupled not to 
blend into indistinctness the separa- 
tion between the holy and the divine. 

It is a delightful study to trace, in 
the series. of his Madonnas, the pro- 
gress of the mind of Raphael. The 
earliest which I have seen is that 
known by the name of La Giardiniera. 
Here the mother of Christ is repre- 
sented as in a garden with her child. 
Had Eve borne a son in Eden, she 
might so have been depicted. Inno- 
cence, happiness, simplicity, motherly: 
gentleness are there; but the Virgin is 
earthly in her aspect. Her eyes glow 
with the consciousness of a human 

ion. It is the beautiful mistress 

of Raphael. She is such a creature as 

Italy might be proud of, but she is too 

luxurious of visage for the mother of 

the Messiah. It may, however, be 

med to him who died in the em- 

of love, that his passion should 

have so far blinded his intellect, as to 

make him insensible for a moment to 
the mere humanity of his beloved. 

The exquisite Madonna dello Silen- 
zio is likewise a portrait, but the ex- 

ion and attitude are conceived in 
a higher mood than those of the Giar- 
diniera. The crown upon the head, 
and the symbolical colours of the drap- 
ery, mingle well with the modest cold- 
ness of the panne. The beau- 
ty is that of a Naiad, the dignity sur- 
passes not that of a Vestal. 

It was in the great Madonna di 
Bologna (which has now been for 
more than half a century at Dresden) 
that the genius of Raphael attained 
its perfect triumph. Michael Angelo 
said, reproachfully, that he was a fine 
miniature-painter. But whoever 

that his passion for the 
beautiful might be inconsistent with 
the mastery of —_— must have 
been reclaimed from his error by one 
glance at this ethereal vision. I have 
trembled amidst the colossal forms of 
the Capella Sistina ; I have gazed with 
a softer but not less profound emotion 
on the Venus and the Apollo ; but no 
production, either of painting or sculp- 
ture—nay, I may add poetry to these 
—ever at once melted and elevated 
my mind — the sudden, irresistible, 
majestic, and yet soothing power of 
this Madonna. ” Whatever there is of 
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leasing in beauty, of calming in mgs 
esty, of touching in sorrow, of coms 

manding in majesty—all are 
out and blended together in this dis 
thyrambic effusion of the spirit of 
Raphael. They who condemn our 
church for making art minister { 
piety, will recant their cold creed at 
the feet of the Madonna. The uns 
bidden language of every heart, the 
expression: of every tearful  stedfas¢ 
eye, gives the lie to doubt, and speaky 
triumphantly in submission—Ave Mas 
ria, Mater Dei, Sancta Maria, org 
pro nobis. 

Who, after gazing upon such a pic. 
ture, could talk of drawing, grouping, 
colouring, chiaroscuro,—-contemplate 
separately what are glorious only in 
union,—or make room for disqui- 
sition where there should be no place, 
save only for reverent, for silent admi- 
ration? The spirit of criticism stands 
rebuked in the presence of genius, 
We must give up our souls to the 
master in his hour of might. To be 
humble is all that is requisite to be 
wise. 

The “‘ wedded maid and virgin mo- 
ther” holds high in her pale arms her 
awful child. She is robed in a man- 
tle of sapphire-blue, whose extremities 
vanish among grey mysterious clouds, 
Her pure unsandalled feet scarcely 
touch the cold earth beneath her. Her 
braided hair, of the softest brown, parts 
lightly on her calm forehead, and mins 
gles with a sober solemn veil of regal 
purple. Her eyes are not cold and 
blue like those of Minerva—not black 
and proud like Juno’s,—they-are of 
lucid crystal grey, shaded with long 
tender eye-lashes, and lids such ; as 
Raphael only drew, serene and sted 
fast as might befit a mother and a 
queen. 

Looks commercing with the skies, 

The rapt soul sitting in her eyes. 

The Divinity is there ; but it is in- 
carnate divinity. He is not circled 
with the clear blue of the native em- 
pyrean,—he has descended to earth, 
and the misty atmosphere of the re« 
gion of sorrows is around him. The 
clouds are dark above, below, and be- 
side the Saviour ; their only light is 
derived from the holy visitant, and that 
light is dim. Nevertheless, how ma- 
jestic in his humiliation! He is wrap- 
~ in the darkness of our low vapours; 

ut he is still the same “ who boweth 


the heavens, and doth fly upon the 
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wings of the winds.” The hair is al- 
ready dark in his ringlets and eye- 
brows; innocence, gravity, majesty, are 
in his infant eyes. The wisdom of e- 
ternity is mingled with the emblems 
of childhood. The young affection of 
the mother is blended with the adoring 
reverence of a seraph. Her virgin bo- 
som is an altar, her milk is a sacrifice. 
In Mary’s eyes there is the meek glad- 
ness of one that feels and believes, but 
does not foresee. In those of Jesus, 
calm though they be, and kingly, there 
sits a prophetic pensiveness—a some- 
thing which can belong only to him 
who is to be “‘ a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” 

There are a tew beautiful cherub 
heads seen hovering indistinctly among 
the darkening shadows of the back 
ground ; but these are a quiet retinue : 
they break not the re and solitude 
which reign over scene. The 
clouds themselves seem to be poised 
in solemn masses,—the robes of the 
virgin fall like those of a statue,—no 
breath of wind dares to ruffle the un- 
broken stillness of this presence. The 
conception of Raphael resembles that 
of the kindred spirit of Milton. 

No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung. 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their Sovereign Lord 
was by. 
But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
_Smoothly the preva Me 
eeding new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now om forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the 
charmed wave. 

This is the last and greatest of the 
many Madonnas of Raphael, the paint- 
er of woman,—the most Christian of 

inters. I have not described it, I 

ave only mused upon its majesty. 
There are few things to which I could 
have willingly turned from its contem- 
plation ; but I was scarcely conscious 
of transition in looking round to the 
portrait of Raphael himself—so mild, 
so beautiful, so princely, smiling grave- 
ly on_ the world which he. loved, al- 
though above it, in “ sober cheer.” 
The talkers dispute concerning his 
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merits ; some place his excellence in 
design, others adore him for grace, a 
third set esteem him as the greatest 
master of the ideal. I believe that 
they are all in the right so far ; But 
that the essential characteristic of his 
genius was its universality. Other 
painters devote long lives to their art, 
and leave behind them fine monu~ 
ments of it, for the most part of one 
species. This prince of painters start- 
ed at once to glory ; having conquered 
one province of his art, he fmediately 
invaded another, till none remained 
unsubmitted to his power. He has 
filled the world with his works—with 
easel paintings more graceful than 
Correggio’s, and frescos as sublime as 
Buonarotti’s. What a high, and, at 
the same time, what a humiliating 
thought, that this man should have 
died at thirty! So did Alexander. It 
would not be easy to find a third, 
worthy of being associated with these 
early-dead. 

The image of Raphael’s Madonna 
can never pass from my memory. I 
desire not to see her often,—those di- 
vine lineaments are ever present to my 
view. Her meek grace has taken pos- 
session of my bosom with an unob- 
trusive and indelible sway. Should I 
live for ages, those grey virgin eyes 
would still haunt me in aidiek, A sa 
dim wreathed clouds would still seem 
to expand before my sleeping eye, and 
give me glimpses of that holy loveli- 
ness. The earth was never trod by 
such a creature ;—to have seen her is 
to have been nearer to the heavens. 

I’ vidi in terra ici costumi 

E celesti bellezze al mondo sole, 

Tal, che di rimembrar mi giova e duole. 
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LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH OFFICER 
TO A FRIEND IN LIVERPOOL. 


MY DEAR SIR, 
Or all the scenes I ever witnessed in 
this or any other country, that of yes- 
terday was, beyond comparison, the 
most sublime. Indeed, it is vain for 
me to attempt its description, as it is 
beyond the power of language to do 
it any thing like justice ; but as I pro- 
mised to write to you of whatever 
should, from time to time, befall me, 
in this life of war and wandering, I 
cannot think of allowing this to pass 
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unnoticed. Waving all ar emcee 
fore, for the insufficiency of e, 
I shall proceed at once with my narra- 
tive. 
The brigade of the army to which I 
belong, composing part of the left of 
the force which covered the siege of 
St Sebastians, had been encamped for 
some time in the pass of Irun. The 


' geenery around was grand and beauti- 
fal in the extreme, of which I must 
give you some little account, that you 


, as far as ible, enter with me 
into the feelings which I am about to 
describe. Towards the coast, the Py- 
renees, as you know, are of a much 
milder t thaw farther in the inte- 
rior. Still they are lofty enough to 
strike even an inhabitant of the moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland or Wales 
with awe and wonder, and to me, 
who atm unaccustomed to any thing 
beyond the green hills of England, 
the red quite stupéndous. A 
little way in front of where we were 
encamped runs the Bidassoa, at present 
the. line of separation between the 
French and allied armies. Of this, 
however, we could get a few glimpses 
only by ascending some of the -sur- 
rounding eminences, otherwise the 
hills, towering one above the other, 
shut it entirely from or view. Close 
to our camp was the high road, which 
wound through the pass between 
mountains of a prodigious length and 

Those on the right of the 
road are particularly sublime, but on 
the left they are gradually softened 
away, till they reach the sea. Bold 
and precipitous as thy ate, they are 
on both sides finely wooded, nor can 
any thing have a more striking effect 
than the manner in which their bare 
and rocks jet out from among 
the forests which cover their sides. 
About eight miles in our rear lay the 
beleaguered town, of which, from our 
elevated situation, we commanded the 
most distinct view, and upon which 
the eyes and attention of all were now 
most anxiously turned, as being the 
only obstacle to our immediate entrance 
into France. 

The new breech being at length 
deemed practicable, it was resolved 
that the storming of St Sebastians 
should take place on the are AP et 
Lp cae ion was accordingly made, an 
as ieging army had suffered se- 
verely idy, it was determined to 
reinforce it with volunteers and de- 
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tached corps from the other divisions, 
On this service, I, among others, wag 
ordered, and marched on the 25th fop 
the purpose. Having but a short 

to go, we reached our place of destings 
tion early in the day, the remaindes 
of which was spent by my superiors ig 
reconnoitering the different points of 
attack, and by me in making preparas 
tions against the worst which might 
befall on the morrow. My preparas 
tions, however, as it turned out, were 
all unnecessary, an order arriving in 
the evening for our detachment to res 
turn to its former position ; as a suffis 
cient. number of troops had already 
come up, and our assistance was of 
consequencé unnecessary. We there. 
fore lay down to sleep with feelings of 
mixed regret and satisfaction ; regret 
that we should not share in the dans 
gers and honour of the day, and satis. 
faction that we had the probability of 
wearing our heads upon our shoulders) 
at least for some time longer. Next 
morning we commenced our marélf 
back towards the front, and certainly 
the scene I that day witnessed beggars 
all description. The clouds, when wé 
set out, were lowering and dark, and 
gave an air of awful magnificence to 
the naturally sublime scenery around 
us, which no one but an eye-witnest 
can imagine. ‘There was not a breath 
of wind, and nature herself seemed to 
be waiting in dreadful expectation of 
what was soon to follow. ‘ As we pro- 
ceeded, a few passing gusts whirled 
the dust into the air, and shook the 
branches of the trees ; and some large 
drops of rain fell, as it were, to warn 
us of the coming storm. By-and-by, 
we thought we could distinguish the 
sound of distant thunder, and what 
with the expectation of a hurricane, 
and the certainty that the storming 
would speedily begin, theré was not, I 
assure you, a man who did not hold: 
his breath, as if he were fearful that 
the slightest noise would betray him 
to some unseen danger. Whilst we 
were moving on in this state at an or- 
dinary pace, we were met by a mount- 
ed officer at full speed, who urged us 
to make all the haste possible, as the 
enemy had attacked our line. ‘This 
information was soon confirmed, for 
at every step the sound of firing be- 
came more and more distinct. Our 
pace was now quickened to the utmost, 
and we were soon in advance of our 
former encampment. Here an aid- 
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‘de-camp met us, and under his guid- 
ance we proceeded to the top of a 
height on the right of the road, where 
we'were ordered to remain till wanted. 
Had I myself wished to select a spot 
from which to have the most perfect 
view, both of the front and rear, this 
was the place on which I should have 
fixed, We were in rear of the Spanish 
troops, which were now hotly engag- 
ed, and could distinctly see both them 
and the town; and you may imagine 
the state of our feelings, who appeared 
to be the only inactive persons in the 
whole scene. As yet all was quiet to- 
wards St Sebastians, but we had 
scarcely taken up our position, when 
the storm, which had been brooding 
over us all day, burst forth. It was 
without exception the most tremen- 
dous I ever beheld. The peals of 
thunder completely drowned the roar 
of artillery, and the vivid lightning 
shewed us every thing so distinctly 
fora moment, that, during its inter- 
vals, we could distinguish little else 
than the flashes of the guns. Things 
had been in this state for about an 
hour, when, on turning towards St 
Sebastians, we saw that there also the 
work of death had begun. The whole 
town appeared to be vomiting forth 
flames; and at every pause of the 
thunder the sound of firing succeeded. 
No words can picture what were now 
my sensations. I stood upon the top 
of a hill, and saw before me the French 
repeatedly endeavouring to take pos- 
session of heights, which might be 


. safely considered impregnable ; behind 


me the British assaulted, with the most 
determined courage, a town of great 
strength, and most resolutely detend- 
ed; and the very clouds above me 
warring in the most tremendous man- 
ner. ‘Take along with you, likewise, 
the place in which I was, in the midst 
of some of the grandest scenery in the 
world, and you will believe me, when 
I say that my feelings were wrought 
up to such a pitch, that it would have 
been quite impossible to have borne 
them long. For two hours, however, 
this continued, when a mine sprung 
in St Sehastians, the effect of which 
was beyond every thing. The storm 
had begun to abate, and the French, 
repulsed at every assault, appeared 
now to be on the eve of retiring. The 
firing at least had become more inter- 
rupted, and there seemed to be a bet- 
ter opportunity for something sudden 
Vo. IIT. 
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and awful than had yet been. At this 
moment the mine sprung with a dread- 
ful explosion, and I am sure that, for 
at least three minutes after, there was 
a death-like pause. Not a shot was 
fired, either at the town or in the 
front, and the very elements were still, 
as if they waited for the issue. The 
pause, however, was but short. The 
British dashed through the smoke and 
ruins of the mine, and for a little while 
the sound of their battle was as loud 
as ever; the French made one more 
desperate charge, and the sky sent 
forth one other lengthened volley of 
thunder. 

It was the last effort of all. The 
town was taken,—the enemy were 
routed,—and the storm died away, 
giving place to a heavy fall of rain. I 
cannot say whether the roar which 
had hitherto sounded in our ears, or 
the perfect silence which ensued, was 
the most horrible. It seemed as if 
every one, who, but a few minutes be- 
fore, had been so busily employed, 
were swept from the face of the earth, 
and that we alone were left to tell that 
such things had been. From the na- 
ture of the country, we soon lost sight 
of that part of both armies which had 
been engaged ; and in St Sebastians, 
nothing was now to be seen but the 
smoke ascending from the burning 
houses. The rain, too, now fell in 
such torrents, that I could not with 
any comfort remain longer without 
shelter. I accordingly returned to my 
tent, with a mind too much agitated 
to be at ease, but could not help say- 
ing, that I would rather have lived 
that one day, than two years of quiet 
insipidity in England. 

August 27th 1813. 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD.* 


Turs is an historical novel, illustrative 
of the character of our countrymen to- 
wards the middle, or somewhat ear- 
lier, of the last century. This species 
of composition has its advantages and 
disadvantages, in the course which it 
marks out for the writer, and the in- 





* Tales of My Landlord, Second Series, 
(containing the story entitled The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian) ; collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and 
Parish-Clerk of Gandercleugh, 4 vols 12mo. 
Edinburgh, Constable 7 Co. 
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terest it excites in the reader. It is 
interesting from bringing before us 
traditionary facts, which we have read 
or heard of in our earlier days, and 
which now present themselves to us 
with a pensive and tender remem- 
brance, which we love to cherish in 
maturer years. It is confined by this 
circumstance, however, to certain pre- 
scribed limits, as it must not trespass 
too far beyond the bounds of what we 
have always acknowledged as histori- 
cal truth. 

This author has already given us 
what may be called a modern histori- 
cal novel, in the story of Rob Roy. 
We ought, perhaps, to beg Mr Cleish- 
botham’s pardon for taking a liberty 
against which he protests in his pre- 
face, of ascribing the present work 
to the author of Rob Roy. But we 
pey little regard to the sincerity of 

r Cleishbotham’s indignant remon- 
strance. At the affirmations of au- 
thors or editors, as “ at lovers’ vows, 
Jove laughs,” and even the printers’ de- 
vils smile at their fallacy. ‘The reader 
will find such strong resemblances in 
these volumes to the former produc- 
tions of the author of Waverley, as to 
leave him little doubt of their being 
works of the same hand. Indeed we are 
inclined to find some fault with the re- 
semblance, in as far as the author bor- 
rowsfrom himself. There is, in the pre- 
sent tale, doubles (to borrow a theatri- 
cal term) of his Meg Merrilies, his 
Burleigh, and his Fisherman’s Old 
Mother, brought down, indeed, from 
the heroic eminence on which their 
former characters stood, but with the 
same tone of sentiment, the same 
turn of thought, the same feelings, or 
the same want of feelings, which char- 
acterized those striking and truly dra- 
matic personages. 

Its title, ““ The Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian,” is a cant appellation for the 
prison or tolbooth of. Kdinburgh, as it 
existed at the date of this narrative, 
and indeed till within these some 
months, when it found a different site. 
Many shocking incidents are connect- 
ed with a prison so long employed in 
the confinement of some of the princi- 
pal persons in a country, and at pe- 
riods eminently productive of scenes 
both of public and private interest. Of 
these one is selected as the basis of 
this novel,—the story of Captain Por- 
teous, a story deeply registered in the 
memory of many now living, some 
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few of whom witnessed, and others 
had an account of that transaction, not 
long after it happened, from ns 
connected with the actors or the suf- 
ferers; a transaction which charac. 
terized a Scots mob for the firm. 
ness of its purpose, the secrecy of 
its preparations, and the unbriba- 
ble fidelity of its associates. On 
this remarkable event the author has 
founded his story, and, in the super. 
structure, its connexion with Por. 
teous’s mob is so far kept up, as to 
form part of a plan suggested, but not 
adopted, for making the discovery of 
the principal actor in that conspiracy 
(if it may be called by that name), a 
means of producing an important ef- 
fect on the condition of some of the 
chief actors of his drama. 

This story is told with almost strict 
historical accuracy and correctness, 
except in a few unimportant particu- 
lars, which, as they add nothing to 
the interest, and rather detract from 
the probability, are probably the re- 
sult of the author’s misinformation. 

The hero of the piece, if he may be 
so called, is the leader of this mob, 
His name, in the beginnning of the 
narrative, is Robertson, which was in 
truth the name of one of the two per- 
sons condemned to die for robbing a 
custom-house in Fife of their own 
smuggled goods seized and secured 
there, but who afterwards made his 
escape by the intrepid act of his asso- 
ciate, Wilson, who devoted himself to 
abide the sentence of the law, in order 
to save his companion, whom he con- 
ceived himself to have incited to the 
deed for which they were condemned 
to suffer. At Wilson’s execution, 
Porteous apprehending, or pretending 
to apprehend, a rescue, fired cruelly and 
unnecessarily on the assembled crowd, 
and killed several innocent individuals. 
For this murder he was tried and con- 
demned, but, on the eve of execution, 
obtained a pardon from Queen Caro- 
line, then regent in the absence of the 
king in Hanover. This act of gross 
partiality and injustice, as it was con- 
ceived to be, so irritated the people, 
that a plan was formed to execute 
Porteous, in virtue of his sentence 
notwithstanding of the Queen’s par- 

on,) which was successfully accom- 
plished by a series of management of 
the most artful kind. Robertson, to 
whom in the novel the character of 
leader of this mob is assigned, (with- 
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out any foundation in the real history 
of that event) and who takes this me- 
thod of —1 the manes of his 
friend, is, as we have mentioned, one 
of the chief persons of this novel. 
Though dissipated, it may be said 
igate, in conduct, he has winning 
and attractive qualities, which enable 
him to seduce a beautiful girl, the 
oungest daughter of David Deans 
{called Douce Davie, from the un- 
bending puritanical severity of his 
character and demeanour), a wealthy 
cowfeeder in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. Effie Deans, this ill-fated 
daughter, was with child to this young 
man; but having never disclosed her 
regnaney, and the child having dis- 
et she was tried for its murder, 
of which, by a particular statute, she 
was presumed guilty, from that cir- 
cumstance of concealment, which, of 
itself, without farther proof, was suf- 
ficient for conviction and sentence of 
death of the offender. Her eldest sis- 
ter, Jeanie Deans, was one of the wit- 
nesses cited for the exculpation of the 
prisoner ; but with a rigid adherence 
to truth, which neither her warm af- 
fection for her sister, nor the persua- 
sion nor the threats of her seducer, 
could overcome, gave her testimony 
against Effie’s having ever told her 
situation even to her, and on that tes- 
timony the jury found her guilty, but 
earnestly recommended her to mercy. 
A very remarkable circumstance, 
strictly historical in the story of Por- 
teous, is, that the mob, preserving 
amidst their rage and thirst of re- 
venge the sacred and solemn senti- 
ment of religion, forced a clergyman, 
whom they met in the street, to offi- 
ciate in prayer with their unhappy 
victim before his execution. This 
clergyman is personified in the Novel 
under the name of Reuben Butler, an 
infant companion of the heroine, 
Jeanie Deans, -afterwards her faithful 
lover, and destined in the denouement 
to be her husband. He exerts him- 
self in the service of this unfortunate 
family ; and when Jeanie, with the 
firmness and intrepidity similar to 
that which charms the reader in the 
French story of Elizabeth, takes a 
journey to London to endeavour to 
wipe a pardon for her sister, 
furnishes her with a note of re- 
commendation to John Duke of Ar- 
gyle, then in the highest estimation 


‘of his country for his valour as a gen- 
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eral, and patriotism as a statesman, 
by whose intercession she at last ob- 
tains from the Queen the wished-for 
pardon. In the course of the story 
we learn, that the child of which Effie, 
Deans was delivered, was taken away 
by a dissolute and desperate woman 
(the mother of another mistress of 
Robertson’s), and supposed to be mur- 
dered by her, but in truth put into 
the hands of a smuggler and bandit, 
Donachan Dhu, by whom he is edu- 
cated in the savage trade which this 
man carried on of smuggling and rob- 
bery. Robertson is, in truth, the son 
of a Mr Staunton, of a respectable and 
wealthy family in England, whom, 
like Moor in Schiller’s tragedy of 
the Robbers, he had left to associate 
in the irregular courses of some dis- 
solute young men,—as well as in the 
contraband trade which was carried 
on by Wilson and other persons on 
the coast of Scotland, against a re- 
venue not then protected either by 
law, or such an armed force to en- 
force the law, as our later finan- 
ciers have provided for the security 
of the revenue. After a variety of 
vicissitudes of fortune, Staunton be- 
comes a baronet, the heir and re- 
presentative of his family ; mar- 
ries Effie Deans and brings her to 
England, where the memory of his 
share in the affair of Porteous is for- 
gotten, and traces his lost child in the 
person of a young ruffian, one of the 
outlaw Donachan. These banditti at- 
tack Sir G. Staunton, whom they sup- 
pose possessed of a sum of money, 
and who, in the scuffle that ensues, is 
shot by his own son, ignorant of this 
person being his father. This young 
ruffian is rwards taken by a par~ 
ty led by Duncan Knock, the Duke 
of Argyle’s manager, or captain as he 
is called in that district, by whom 
the leader Donachan is killed in the 
rencounter, but the captive escapes 
by the indulgence of Jeanie Deans, and 
goes to America, where he is understood 
to die amongst a tribe of savages, to 
whom he had fled to escape punish- 
ment for an insurrection against his 
master. Lady Staunton, after the 
grief she feels for the unfortunate fall of 
her husband is allayed by time, leaves 
her relations in Scotland, with whom 
she had lived in seclusion, and re- 
moves to London to enjoy the gaiety 
of a wealthy widowhood, but never 
forgets her gratitude to her sister 
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Jeanie, who is married to Mr Butler, 
now possessed of a good Scots living 
by the kindness of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and whom her liberality enables 
to purchase a small estate for her hus- 
band, whose virtues, as well as those 
of his wife, are rewarded by the hap- 
piness which the close of a novel gen- 
erally distributes to its worthy char- 
acters. 

Such is a brief outline of the story 
of this book, affording the field of ac- 
tion of its various personages. ‘The 
most remarkable is Jeanie Deans, 
somewhat of a new character in novel 
writing, and certainly a very interest- 
ing one. Perhaps there is a little too 
much of it, as even with persons not 
very aristocratical, the attention may 
appear to be too long, and too diffuse- 
ly called to the concerns of a cow- 
feeder and his daughter. Indeed, it 
must be remarked, that poetry (and 
we must claim the title of poetry for 
works like this) is of itself somewhat 
aristocratic. It is, as the poet said of 
Cesar, “ indocilis privati loqui,” at 
least such was the critical creed of for- 
mer times. A modern school has held a 
different line of orthodoxy, and carried 
the muse through all the back lanes 


and blind alleys, not only of low but 


of vulgar life. We humbly think, 
however, that in this process she has 
soiled her petticoats, if not dimmed 
her beauty. 

If perhaps a little too much extend- 
ed, however, the justice and keeping of 
the character is never lost or forgot- 
ten. It is preserved in situations very 
difficult to preserve it; and in this 
unity of character there is a merit ad- 
ditional to the skill of the artist, 
which is the excellent moral effect 
which the delineation presses on the 
mind of the reader. There is an un- 
deviating rectitude, a conscientious 
discharge of duty, a sentiment of the 

urest piety, which run through every 
incident ,of Jeanie Deans’ life and 
conduct, which every rank will feel 
their heart assent to and applaud ; 
which from the most thoughtless will 
force the bravo of applause ; from per- 
sons of sensibility will draw forth the 
tears of moral admiration and delight. 
In a situation of an unprecedented, 
we will not say of an improbable kind, 
Jeanie’s conference with Queen Caro- 
line, this moral and pious feeling is 
conspicuously displayed, in a speech 
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which we are sure we shall gratify our 
readers by quoting at large. 

** ¢ If it like you, madam,” said Jeanie, 
* I would hae gaen to the end of the earth 
to save the life of John Porteous, or any 
other mnhappy man in his condition ; but } 
might lawfully doubt how far I am called up. 
to be the avenger of his blood, though it 
may become the civil magistrate to do so, 
He is dead and gane to his place, and they 
that have slain him must answer for their 
ain act. But my sister—my puir sister Effie, 
still lives, though her days and hours are 
numbered !——She still lives, and a word of 
the King’s mouth might restore her to a 
broken-hearted auld man, that never, in his 
daily and nightly exercise, forgot to pray 
that his Majesty might be blessed with a 
long and prosperous reign, and that his 
throne, and the throne of his posterity, 
might be established in righteousness. 0, 
madam, if ever ye kenn’d what it was to 
sorrow for and with a sinning and suffer. 
ing creature, whose mind is sae tossed that 
she can neither be ca’d fit to live or die, 
have some compassion on our misery! Save 
an honest house from dishonour, and an 
unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, 
from an early and dreadful death! Alas! 
it is not when we sleep soft and wake merri- 
ly ourselves that we think on other people's 
sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light 
within us then, and we are for righting our 
ain wrangs and fighting our ain battles. 
But when the hour of trouble comes to the 
mind or to the body—and seldom may it 
visit your Leddyship—and when the hour 
of death comes, that comes to high and 
low—lang and late may it be yours—0, 
my Leddy, then it isna what we hae dune 
for ourselves, but what we hae dune for 
others, that we think on maist pleasantly. 
And the thoughts that ye hae intervened to 
spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter in 

at hour, come when it may, than if a . 
word of your mouth could hang the haill 
Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.’ 

** Tear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, 
as, her features glowing and quivering with 
emotion, she pleaded her sister’s cause with 
a pathos which was at once simple and so- 
lemn. 

“* * This is eloquence,’ said her Majesty 
to the Duke of Argyle. ‘ Young woman,’ 
she continued, addressing herself to Jeanie, 
* J cannot grant a pardon to your sister— 
but you shall not want my warm interces- 
sion with his Majesty. Take this housewife- 
case,” she continued, putting a small em- 
broidered needle-case into Jeanie’s hands; 
‘ do not open it now, but at your leisure 
you will find something in it which will re- 
mind you that you had an interview with 
Queen Caroline.’ ” 

Every body will agree with the 
Queen, that “ this is eloquence,”— 
eloquence of the truest kind, consist- 
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ing in the thoughts, not the mere lan- 
ge,—eloquence not of that far-fetch- 

ed bombastic sort which some modern 

writers at the bar, as well as for the 

stage (“ ay, and admired ones too,” 

as Hamlet says,) have adopted, but of 
the most simple and natural kind, 

and therefore equally affecting and 

sublime. 

The father of Jeanie, David Deans, 
is a character which the author of 
Waverley has formerly exhibited, and 
which we believe his private reading 
enables him well to exhibit—a puri- 
tan of the 16th century at its close, 
and of the 17th at its beginning— 
stern, inflexible, and stubborn in what 
he conceives to be right, having scarce 
any of the milk of human kindness, 
or of the charities of social life, in his 
composition, and extending endurance, 
rather than attachment, only to a small 
sect of men as unfeeling and fanatical 
as himself. This character, true as it 
is to the place and time in which it is 
exhibited, presses rather too much, 
and too heavily, upon us in the course 
of this story. 

The cant of the covenant, in which 
old Deans so largely deals, is » lan- 
guage which was indeed used by that 
sect more in the time in which the 
scene of this novel is laid than it is 
now, or than it was very soon after 
that period ; but, like every other spe- 
cies of slang, rather disgusts, or at 
least tires, the reader, when it occurs 
so very often as it does in these vo- 
lumes. 

We think Jeanie Deans’s lover of 
the higher rank, the young laird of 
Dumbiedikes, is not so happily ima- 
gined or pourtrayed. He is so inferior 
to the Will Wimble of the Spectator, 
and the second brother of some other 
portrait painters, that we often feel a 
sort of uneasiness when he is brought 
upon the scene, and a relief as much 
as Jeanie does when he makes his 
exit. He is a timid rider, and lets his 
pony go where it likes, which is not 
at all a common nor a natural feature 
in those mere clodpoles, “ fruges con- 
sumere nati,” who generally are (to 
use the expfession of a coarse provin- 
cial wit, mv was nearly of this char- 
acter himself, only with a mixture of 
odd grotesque humour, which made 
him sometimes diverting,) “a beast 
among men, but a man among beasts.” 

With another character, too, we are 
rather too often trysted (as the word 
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is used in some parts of this book), 
namely, Saddletree, the tradesman law~ 
yer, who has got more real knowledge 
of good law than many of those young 
men who walk our Parliament-house 
with a two or three years old gown 
on their shoulders. It is rather out 
of the usual course of a tradesman’s 
eccentricities ; and if so extravagant a 
lego-mania should seize an ignorant 
shopkeeper, he would make more mis- 
takes than appear in the dicta of Sad- 
dletree, who seems to us to have either 
too much or too little sense, for the 
strange fancy he takes of giving law 
opinions without a fee, and pronounc- 
ing on cases before they come into 
court. 

The fourth volume is rather de trop, 
as the French say, and we believe 
most readers wish that the greatest 
part of it had been spared. The wind- 
ing up of a comedy or novel is ge- 
nerally despatched in a few pages, 
which are read rather with a languid 
assent than any interest in the events. 
The fortunately ending dramas, whe- 
ther in the narrative or strictly drama- 
tic form, are, we believe, now rather 
more the favourites of play and novel 
readers than they were in the times of 
Shakspeare or of Richardson ; but this 
sunshiny denouement admits of little 
to move or to interest. We have some 
suspicion, that our good friend Mr 
Constable wished a fourth volume in 
the way of trade, that he might, with 
more shew of justice, charge the ex- 
orbitant price of £1, 12s. for a book 
which in former times would have 
been sold for little more than half that 
price. Modern publishers indeed pub- 
lish for the aristocracy ; and we would 
wish this highly popular author of 
Waverley to consider how many thou- 
sands of respectable readers, the prices 
of his books, and, beyond all the oth- 
ers, the price of this one, exclude 
from the perusal of his works. Nay, 
if we are to descend to so mean an 
object, we might say, that there is 
some doubt if, in the article of sale, 
there be so much profit from the ex- 
orbitant price at which the Tales of 
my Landlord are sold, as from a more 
moderate rate. People pause before 
they draw from their purses two gui- 
neas (though to get in eight shillings 
of change), though they might have 
laid down oxe with less calculation of 
the expense, and often trust to a loan 
or a reading from some richer friend, 
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of a book which at t they must 
read, in order to talk of, t they 
wisely think they need not buy to 


Pat though the fourth volume may 
in some sort be called unnecessary, 2 
sort of surplusage in the of 
the law of England, or, in the more 
elegant expression of Pope, “ a need- 
less Alexandrine to close the song ;” 
yet there are parts of it with which 


one is so well pleased, as not togrudge 
reading the worser parts to get at 
them 


One character is excellently con- 
ceived, as well as strongly brought 
out, that of Duncan Knock, the Duke 
of ry a captain above mentioned. 
It is the exact portrait of such a High- 
land functionary,—zealous for the in- 
terest of his principal, and not inat- 
tentive to his own,—highly obsequious 
to his chief, and requiring obsequious- 
ness to himself—as the poet says, 
“ giving and stealing odours.” 

Some of the minor characters are 
entitled to a proportionate degree of 
praise, such as Sharpitlaw, the pro- 
curator-fiscal, and Fuairservice, the 
clerk ; indeed, as to these, there would 
be no political or moral anachronism, 
im applying, totheir successors in office, 
the same official qualities and disposi- 
tions with which this author has in- 
vested them in the earlier half of the 
last century. 

The madness of Madge Wildfire is 
pushed rather far, and, if not unna- 
tural, is at least somewhat overcharged, 
and not sparingly enough introduced. 
Insanity, as a disease, is always disgust- 
ing,—or, if not disgusting, it has a sa- 
eredness about it, like all other inflic- 
tions of Heaven, which should save it 
from being unnecessarily exhibited. 
In works like the present, it should 
only be exhibited in short and broken 

, coloured by the ruling pas- 
sion, or the ruling incidents, in the 
fate of the party. Such is that strik- 
ing but terrible speech of this maniac, 
when conducting the clerk of the 
magistrates in pursuit of Robertson, 
to Muschat's Cairn, so called from one 
Muschat having murdered his wife on 
that spot: 

s* © And what sort 0’ house does Nicol 
Muschat and his wife keep now ?” said Rat- 
cliffe to the mad woman, by way of hu- 
mouring her vein of folly ; ‘ they were but 
thrawn folk lang syne, an’ a’ tales be true.’ 

** ¢ Ou, ay, ay, ay—but a’s forgotten 
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now,’ replied Madge, in the confidentiay 
tone of a gossip giving the history of her 
next-door neighbour—* Ye see I spoke to 
them myself, and tauld them byganes suld 
be byganes—her throat’s sair misguggled 
and mashackered though; she wears her 
corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide it, but 
that canna hinder the bluid seiping thro 
ye ken. I wussed her to wash it in St An. 
thony’s Well, and that will cleanse, if ony 
ing can—But they say bluid never bleaches 
out o linen claith—Deacon Sanders’s new 
cleansing draps winna do’t—I tried them 
mysell on a bit rag we hae at hame, that 
was mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirli 
wean that was hurt some gate, but out it 
winna come—Weel, ye’ll say that’s queer: 
but I will bring it out to St Anthony’s bles- 
sed well some braw night just like this, and 
I'll cry up Ailie Muschat, and she and ] 
will hae a grand bouking-washing, and 
bleach our claise in the beams of the bonny 
Lady Moon, that’s far pleasanter to me than 
the sun—the sun’s ower het, and ken ye, 
cummers, my brains are het eneugh al- 
ready. But the moon, and the dew, and 
the night-wind, they are just like a callar 
kail-blade laid on my brow ; and whiles I 
think the moon just shines on purpose to 
pleasure me, when naebody sees her but 
mysell.’ 

** This raving discourse she continued 
with prodigious volubility, walking on ata 
great pace, and dragging Ratcliffe along 
with her—while he endeavoured, in appear. 
ance at least, if not in reality, to induce her 
to moderate her voice. 

** All at once, she stopped short upon the 
top of a little hillock, gazed upward fixedly, 
and said not one word for the space of five 
minutes. * What the devil is the matter 
with her now ?” said Sharpitlaw to Ratcliffe 
—* Can you not get her forward ?” 

** ¢ Ye maun just take a grain o’ patience 
wi’ her, sir,’ said Ratcliffe. ‘ She'll no gae 
a foot faster than she likes hersel.’ 

*6 * D—n her, I'll take care she has her 
time in Bedlam or Bridewell, or both, for 
she’s both mad and mischievous.’ In the 
meanwhile, Madge, who had looked very 
pensive when she first stopped, suddenly 
burst into a vehement fit of laughter, then 
paused and sighed bitterly,—then was seiz- 
ed with a second fit of laughter,—then fix- 
ed her eyes on the moon, lifted up her voice, 
and sung,— 

* Good even, good fair moon, good even te 
thee ; 

I prithee, dear moon, now show to me 

The form and the features, the speech and 


degree, 
Of the man that true lover of mine shall be. 


* But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady 
Moon—I ken that weel aneugh mysel— 
true-love though he wasne—But naebody 
shall say that I ever tauld a word about the 
matter—But whiles I wish the bairn had 
lived—Weel, God guide us, there’s a hea- 
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yen aboon us a’—(here she sighed bitterly) 
and a bonny moon, and sterns in it forbye’ 
—(and here she laughed once more).”’ 

The snatches of songs sung by this 

x deranged girl, will call imme- 
Viately to the recollection of the reader 
the same sort of warning strains sung 
by the unfortunate female, widowed 
by Roderick Dow for apprising the 
hero of the Lady of the Lake of his 
danger under the conduct of one of 
the clansmen of that Highland chief. 

The eulogium of the Duke of Ar- 

le is no more than just ; and we 
Pal indebted to the author for recall- 
ing, to the recollection of this age, 
one of the worthies of the last, of 
whom Scotland may fairly boast, both 
as a statesman and a soldier—a states- 
man without guile, and a soldier with- 
out fear. 

Where strong emotion or deep feel- 
ing inspires the language of this au- 
thor, it is not less appropriate than 
forcible—congenial to the rank as well 
as the situation of the speaker ; but 
where there is no higher object than 
the ordinary occurrences of life, he is 
not so happy in adapting the dialogue 
to the situation of the speaker, when 
such person is above the common 
rank. In the Duke of Argyle’s com- 
munication with the queen, he is pe- 
culiarly happy in the style of the con- 
versation ; it is such as a well-bred 
nobleman may hold with his sove- 
reign ; but in the lesser dialogues of 
the duke, and the duke’s family, with 
Jeanie Deans, there is not quite so 
much propriety ; a certain degree of 
vu ity finds place in it, to which 
persoi.s of that rank in society never 
descend. Their deportment and lan- 
guage is the ordinary costume of their 
lives, put on as naturally, and with as 
little effort, as the star and ribbon 
with which their sovereign has graced 
them, and which they never forget, 
except amidst the violence of passion, 
or the discomposure of some untoward 
and distressing incident. 

In the graphic description of scene- 
ry, the author of The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian shews the same power of eye 
and of pencil as in his former works. 
Take, for an example, the description 
of a place which his Edinburgh read- 
ers will recognise at once. 

“‘ If I were to choose a spot from which 
peeee the | sun could be seen to 
the greatest possible advantage, it would be 
that wild walk winding around the foot of 
the high belt of semi-circular rocks, called 
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Salisbury Crags, and marking the verge of 
the steep descent which slopes down into 
Co a0 an Saegnnantian: ile eae 
city 0 inburgh. The pros in ite 
general outline, commands > aan 
high- aS i, MER Oe ae Nea 
ina » Which, to a romantic imagina- 
tion, may be supposed to represent that of a 
dragon; now, a noble arm of the sea, with 
its necks, isles, distant shores, and boundary 
of mountains ; and now a fair and fertile 
champaign country, varied with hill, dale, 
and rock, and skirted by the varied and pic- 
turesque ridge of the Pentland mountains. 
a ee ently circles around the 
base of the cliffs, the prospect, composed as 
it is of these enchanting and sublime sub- 
jects, at e » and presents 
them ble: with, or divided rt each 
other, in every possible variety which can 
gratify the eye and the imagination. When 
a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so va- 
ried,—so exciting by its intricacy, and yet 
so sublime,—is lighted up by the tints of 
morning or of evening, and di all that 
variety of shadowy depth, ex with 
partial brilliancy, which gives character even 
to the tamest of landscapes, the effect ap- 
proaches nearer to enchantment. This path 
used to be my favourite evening and morn- 
ing resort, when engaged with a favourite 
author, or new subject of study. It is, I 
am informed, now become totally impass- 
able,—a circumstance which, if true, re- 
flects little credit on the taste of the Good 
Town or its leaders*” 


The following also is a portrait, true 
to the minutest feature, of the house 
of a laird of moderate fortune in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, at the period of 
this story. 

‘* Dumbiedikes was what is called in 
Scotland a single house ; that is, having on- 
ly one room occupying its whole breadth, 
each of which single ts was illu- 
minated by six or eight cross lights, whose 
diminutive panes and heavy frames permit- 
ted scarce so much light to enter as shines 
through one well-constructed mod i 
dow. This inartificial edifice, exactly such 
as a child would build with cards, having a 
steep roof flagged with coarse grey-stone 
fossa hgpgy a half-circular turret, bat- 
tlemented, or, to use the appropriate phrase, 
bartizan’d on the tap, served as a case for a 
persaed a by which an — 
was storey to storey; and at 
the bottom of the said turret, was a door 
studded with -headed nails. There 
was no lobby at the bottom of the tower, 
and scarce a landing-place opposite to the 
doors which gave access to the apartments. 
One or two low and dilapidated out-houses, 
connected by a court-yard-wall equally 
ruinous, surrounded the mansion. The 


court had been paved, but the i 
sty daniel cal ethy Sac oa 
lant crop of docks and thistles 
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between them ; and the small garden, which 
opened by a postern through the wall, 
seemed not to be in a much more orderly 
condition. Over the low-arched gateway, 
which led into the yard, there was a carved 
stone, exhibiting some attempt at armorial 
bearings; and above the inner entrance 
hung, and had hung for many years, the 
mouldering hatchment, which announced 
umquhile Laurence Dumie, of Dumbie- 
dikes, had been gathered to his fathers in 
Newbattle kirk-yard. The approach, to 
this palace of pleasure, was by a road form- 
ed by the rude fragments of stone gathered 
from the land, and it was surrounded by 

loughed, but uninclosed land. Upon a 

k, that is an unploughed ridge of land 
interposed among the corn, the laird’s trusty 

ey was tethered by the head, and pick- 
ing a meal of grass. The whole argued 
neglect and discomfort ; the consequence, 
however, of idleness and indifference, not of 
poverty.” 

There is equal feeling and descrip- 
tive skill in the following picture of a 
rural scene. 

** In pursuing her solitary journey, our 
ct a pec after ae te hat of 
Dumbiedikes, gained a little eminence, from 
which, on looking to the eastward, down a 
prattling brook, whose meanders were shad- 
ed with straggling willows and alder trees, 
she could see the cottages of Woodend and 
Beersheba, the haunts and habitation of her 
early life, and could distinguish the com- 
mon on which she had so often herded 

. and the recesses of the rivulet where 
she pulled rushes with Butler, to plait 
crowns and sceptres for her sister Effie, then 
a beautiful, but spoiled child, of about three 
years old. The recollections which the scene 

ht with them were so bitter, that, had 
she indulged them, she would have sate 
down and relieved her heart with tears. 

ss «© But I kenn’d,’ said Jeanie, ‘ that 

ing would do but little good, and that 
it was mair beseeming to thank the Lord, 
that had shewed me kindness and counte- 
nance by means of a man, that mony ca’ed 
a N and churl, but wha was free of 
his gudes to me as ever the fountain was 
free of the stream. And I minded the 
Scripture about the sin of Israel at Mire- 
bah, when the peopled murmured, although 
Moses had brought water from the dry rock, 
that the congregation might drink and live. 
Sae, I wad not trust mysell with another 
look at poor Woodend, for the very blue 
reek that came out of the lum-head pat me 
in mind of the change of market-days with 
us.’ ” 

The illustrations or similes are gen- 
erally forcible and appropriate, both 
to the person who speaks, and the sub- 
ject spoken of, though sometimes, in 
attention to this — rather 
coarse and offensive. Such is that of 
cowfeeding covenanting Deans, on the 
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character of the clergyman, Butler, 
whom he censured for trusting too 
much to human learning, and relyin 
too little on the prompting of the 
spirit. 

** « But,’ added he, at seeing the old wo- 
man’s uneasiness at his.discourse, * afflic. 
tion may gi’e him a jagg, and let the wind 
out o’ him as out o’ a cow that’s eaten wet 
clover, and the lad may do weel, and bea 
burning and a shining light; and I trust jt 
will be yours to see, and his to feel it, and 
that soon.’ ” 

Such homely passages, though strict. 
ly characteristic, are perhaps too often 
introduced. These are certain simple 
coarse kinds of fare which delight the 
most refined palates at times, but the 
would be disgusted by a daily meal of 
them. 

Tn the construction of his fable, the 
author of this tale, as in his other 
works, is not so happy as in its details. 
Perhaps he writes too rapidly to en. 
title us to expect that species of excel- 
lence in his productions. Strokes of 
nature or of passion, in which every 
one must allow him to excel, may be 
struck off, in the vulgar phrase, ata 
heat ; but the structure of a story 
requires deliberate thought, a proper 
adjustment of parts, a progressive de« 
velopement of events. 

We would humbly advise this au- 
thor, if we may advise one so justly 
celebrated (nor indeed have we ever 
found authors of any rank very open 
to advice), to be less hasty in publish- 
ing ; it is tempting, perhaps, to take 
advantage of the public enthusiasm, 
as we may call it, about his works, 
not to suffer the ardour of its a*hira- 
tion to cool, or the beneficial conse- 

uences of its favour to cease; but 
Fe is some danger of lessening that 


admiration, and of provoking the cen- 
sure of the less liberal among his read- 


ers. He must not forget how much 
he has to lose in fame, nor suffer him- 
self to forget that amidst any calcula- 
tions of profit. He must not purchase 
a pendicle or poffle of land (vide Mr 
Cleishbotham’s introduction) at the 
expense of a pendicle or poffle of re- 
putation. The more candid among 
his readers will say, in the good-na- 
tured words of the ancient critic, 
“© Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
The less favourable will “ damn with 
faint praise, and hesitate dislike ;” the 
more insidious and bolder detractors 
will broadly state, that the author of 
Waverly is “ writing himself down.” 
Q 
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PROPOSED REFORM OF THE BEGGAR'S 
OPERA. 


As we believe ourselves to have been 
exclusively favoured with the outline 
of this celebrated opera in its intended 
ex ted form, we conceive it our 
duty to immediately submit the same 
to the public, ‘‘ without note or com- 
ment,” in order that every individual 
may make up his own unbiassed opi- 
nion on its merits. We shall barely 
preface it by observing, that the plan 
seems to be of a much more extensive 
nature than the public was at first 
given to understand, amounting to a 
total change in the object and con- 
struction of the piece. The principal 
character is perhaps too manifestly 
founded on Miss H. More’s excellent 
romance of “‘ Celebs.” 

Sir George Miura? a young 
gentleman of very considerable pro- 

rty in the west of England, a Mem- 
i of Parliament, and of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, adorned with 
the most elegant and refined manners, 
and endowed with a true and lively 
sense of religion, happening by accident 
to meet with Miss Polly Peach’em in 
the Hampstead stage, and entering 
into conversation on the state of the 


weather, becomes enamoured of the 
beauties of her mind, and. asks per- 
mission to visit her at her father’s 


house. This proposal the lovely 
young creature, actuated by a lively 
sense of shame for the profligacy of 
her parents, finds herself obliged to 
decline ; but Sir George, by some 
means which are unexplained, di- 
vining her real motive, becomes only 
the more seriously desirous of improv- 
ing the acquaintance thus commenced, 
for the purpose of rescuing her from 
a situation so revolting to female pu- 
rity, and so dangerous to those prin- 
ciples of piety which it seems had been 
early instilled into her by the precepts 
and example of a respectable maiden 
aunt, now deceased. While revolving 
in his mind the means of putting into 
execution this worthy design, he hap- 
pens to be attacked one night, as he is 
returning on foot from a charitable 
visit to a poor sick man of the name 
of Moriton, in the neighbourhood of 
Bagnigge Wells, by a couple of foot- 
pads, whom, with singular dexterity 
and courage, he disarms, and, putting 
one to flight, forces the other to sur- 
render at discretion ; and brings him 
Vou; III. 
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back, a prisoner, to Moriton’s house. 
He here conceives the first design of 
that which forms the subsequent plot 
of the opera. It happens that the 
Captain Ruffian is the identical Cap- 
tain Macheath, whom Sir George, on 
condition of preserving his forfeit life, 
induces to instruct him in all the my~ 
steries of his profession, so as to enable 
him to perform the part which he has 
recently determined to fill. Thus in- 
structed, he introduces himself to Mr 
Peach’em, having previously ascer- 
tained that that worthy character was 
personally unacquainted with the Cap- 
tain, although he had had frequent 
communications with him in the way 
of trade. Having frequent opportu- 
nities, under his assumed character, 
of improving the acquaintance with 
Miss Polly, so pie. begun, and 
finding her, upon further intimacy, all 
that he had been led to expect from 
the first favourable impression, he 
makes his addresses to her in the cha 
racter he has assumed, and is not 4 
little pleased to witness the virtuous 
obstinacy with which she refuses to 
listen to them unless he shall first as- 
sure her of having abandoned his evil 
course of life. For the purpose of 
furthering this desired object, she is, 
however, prevailed upon to pretend to 
her parents that she is clandestinely 
married to him ; and the instrument 
employed to bring this part of the pro« 
ject to bear, is a young man of good 
family and connexions, but of a rov- 
ing and unsettled character, who has 
been disinherited by his father, and 
reduced, from distress, to associate 
with thieves and pickpockets, under 
the assumed name of Filch. 

The further part of the plot is un« 
dertaken by Sir George Woodberry, 
in conjunction with this young man 
(whom he has benevolently included 
in his proposed views of general refor= 
mation and happiness), for the imme- 
diate purpose of trying the love and 
constancy of Miss Polly, whom he se~ 
riously intends making his wife in the 
end. Miss Grace Woodberry, Sir 
George’s sister, is another main agent 
in this design ; and Lockit, the rough 
and unpolished, but well intentioned 
and.pious, keeper of Newgate, is also 
inlisted in the confederacy. The 
power of these new dramatis persone 
procures some of the upper girls of a 
neighbouring school, on the Madras 
system of —. (to which both 

4 
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Sir and his sister are princi- 
pal subscribers), to act the temporary 
parts of those poor deluded wretches 
who, in the old opera, used to afford 
so much licentious amusement to the 
galleries ; but who, by this ingeni- 
ous contrivance, are converted into a 
vehicle for much pious and grateful re- 
flection. The part of Lucy Lockit is 
supported by Miss Grace herself ; and 
thus the piece is naturally conducted 
to its catastrophe much in the same 
manner as in the original, proper re- 
spect being had to the strict propriety 
of the principal characters, who, only 
for a particular purpose, assume the 
temporary disguise of iniquity. Hon- 
est Lockit alone forgets, in one in- 
stance, the part he has undertaken to 
perform—it is when roused to a vir- 
uous indignation by the profligate 
suggestions of Peach’em, who attempts 
to engage him as his associate in vil- 
Tany; he collars the scoundrel, and 
would almost throttle him, but for the 
timely intervention of Sir George, who 
reminds him of the part he has under- 
taken to perform. 

The conclusion may be easily anti- 
-cipated. A pretended reprieve, pro- 
‘claimed by a small number of persons 
‘paid to personate the rabble ontside of 
.the walls of the prison, having restor- 
ed the fainting Miss Polly to life, she 
gwakens to receive the passionate de- 
claration of Sir George, of his real per- 
‘son and character, and his devotion to 
cher. He procures for Filch the pre- 
sent of a Bible, from the British and 
‘Foreign Bible Society, of which he has 
long been a most worthy and ‘active 
member ; and upon the poor young 
‘man’s sincere and genuine repentance, 
and promise to lead a new life, under- 
‘takes to procure for him the forgive- 
ness of his friends, holding out, by 
way of further wavy Eat to well- 
doing, the prospect of being recom- 
pensed by the hand and fortune of Miss 
Grace Woodberry, whose heart, it 
seems, is deeply interested in his fa- 
veur. Old Peach’em also repents, and 
is appointed bailiff of one of his son- 
in-law’s estates in the west. Lockit is 
offered a noble independent provision, 
but prefers remaining in the situation 


in which providence has placed him, 
and with which he has learned to be 
content, principally with the view of 
continuing to contribute to the reform 
isoners committed to his charge. 

e have been of course obliged to 


of 
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emit several minor details in this 
neral account of the plan. We haye 
also been promised a sight of the son 
as they are proposed to be amended: 
and, if we are so far favoured, shall 
esteem it an essential part of the duty 
we owe to the public, to lay them be. 
fore our readers. 
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DETAILS RESPECTING THE PHILIPe 
PINE ISLANDS. 


[We have been favoured by Captain 
M‘Konochie with the following details re. 
specting the Spanish Philippine Islands, 
which were originally written out for hig 
assistance in compiling his valuable work on 
the Statistics, &c. of the Principal Shores of 
the Pacitic Ocean, but did not come to hand 
in time. ‘They come from a gentleman who 
was long a resident in Manilla, and who 
realized a handsome fortune by his specula- 
tions there. —EDITOR. | 


Upper Baker Street, London, 
1818. 
MY DEAR SIk, 

I now sit down to acquit myself of 
my promise, to give you such details 
respecting the Philippine Islands as 
my long residence in Manilla may 
have supplied me with. This, how- 


ever, I must premise, by observing, 
on the one hand, that it is now net 
twenty years since I left it, during 
which time I have had no such com« 
munication with any one still residi 
there, as to enable me in any materia 
degree to correct my previous infor- 
mation, and bring it down to a more 
recent pase ; and on the other, how- 
ever, that the progress of improve 
ment, if indeed improvement be in 
-— progress at all, is at least remark- 
ably slow in these remote Spanish 
colonies. It is my belief, accordingly, 
that the picture I am now about to 
draw of them is still, in all its leading 
points, as correct as I know it was in 
1798. 

Your first question, with respect to 
the Spanish population, nrust refer to 
native Spaniards only ; as their nume- 
rous descendants, through all the va- 
riety of half-casts, would include one- 
third at least of the whole population 
of Luconia. Of native Spaniards, ac 
cordingly, settled in the Philippine 
Islands, the total number may be 
stated at 2000, not military: the mili- 
tary, including all descriptions, men 
and officers, are about 2500; out of 
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which number’ the native regiments 
are officered. ‘These last, in 1796-7, 
were almost entirely composed of South 
Americans, and were reckoned at 5000 
men; making a military force of about 
500. 
: The casts bearing a mixture of the 
Spanish blood are, in Luconia alone, at 
least 200,000 souls: the Sanglays, or 
Chinese descendants, are upwards of 
20,000: and Indians, who call them- 
selves the original Tagalas, about 
340,000 :—making a total population 
in that island of about 600,000 souls. 
What may be the respective numbers 
in the other Philippine Islands, I 
never had any opportunity of learning. 
I may here further notice, with re- 
t to the population of Luconia, 
tet in the interior of that island alone, 
of all the Philippines, there is to this 
day found, exclusively of the Indian 
tribes, Tagalas, as already mentioned, 
a race of woolly-headed pigmies, who 
have no permanent residence, but take 
up their abode on any spot that strikes 
their fancy for the moment, moving 
about from one mountain to another. 
Sometimes the revenue officers, in 
quest of contraband goods, surprise 
some of these creatures, and bring 
them to Manilla, where I have seen 
them ; but they either find a way to 
escape, although treated in the mildest 
manner, or, if too well looked after 
for that, pine away and die. They 
are called by the Spaniards. Negrettos 
di Monté, and are wonderfully expert 
with the bow and arrow. Whether 
their language bears any affinity to the 
Papuan or Oceanic negro, the only 
other woolly-headed tribe found in 
these seas, I never learned: there is a 
tradition, however, among the Indians, 
©) ~e being the aborigines of the 


It is impossible to form any con- 
ception of a richer or more beautiful 
prospect, than meets the eye in every 
direction, on entering the Bay of Ma- 
nilla. ‘The country on the right hand 
slopes gradually down from a very 
considerable height, quite to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and presents the appearance 
of being in the highest state of culti- 
vation, although, on a nearer approach, 
the whole is discovered to be the mere 
work of nature. On the left the high 
mountains stand more detached and 
abrupt, but are equally clothed with 
verdure quite to the summit; the 
whole bay, which is aboyt 28 leagues 
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round, presenting one of the most 
curariee scenes I ever witnessed. 
anilla lies in the south-east corner : 
its situation is very low, on the left 
bank of a river, which, at this point, 
is about as wide as the Thames at 
Vauxhall, and which divides the city 
from the suburbs. These again are 
connected, however, by a very hand- 
some bridge. The customhouse, pub- 
lic buildings, and generally every thing 
relating to commerce, is in the sub- 
urbs, the population of which is esti- 
mated at 90,000 souls, while that of 
the city does not exceed 8000. Vessels 
ride about a mile and a half from the 
shore, in the road of Manilla; but in 
the S.W. monsoon, that is, from the 
middle of April to November, they 
are forced to take shelter in Cavita, a 
small but very secure port, about three 
leagues to the southward of Manilla. 
The whole island of Luconia is ca- 
pable of producing every article of the 
very best quality. As fine sugar, in- 
digo, cotton, and spices, are brought 
to market in Manilla, as I ever saw in 
any part of the world ; but the quan- 
tities cultivated of each are small. 
As a proof, however, of what the 
island is capable, were it properly ad- 
ministered, I shall only cite the fol- 
lowing fact :—In 1793, only one an- 
nual cargo of sugar, consisting of about 
5000 peculs of 140 weight each, was 
exported, owing to the Spaniards 
giving the Indians no encouragement 
to cultivate the cane. I laid myself 
out to cultivate an acquaintance with 
many respectable Indians; and by 
advancing small sums of money at 
proper periods, and receiving sugar in 
repayment, I was enabled to export 
15,000 peculs in 1794, and in 1795 
not less than 40,000. The cultivation 
of indigo was then much encouraged 
by the Philippine company: I think, 
in 1796, about 9000 quintals of 1 cwt. 
Spanish each were exported, of which 
something more than a half was on 
account of that company. But since 
1798, as I learn, the quantity is re- 
duced more than two-thirds from the 
want of hands, owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the great number of natives 
called out in 1797 as militia, these 
people never returning to their former 
industrious habits, r having been 


thus once enrolled. The same may 
be said respecting the cotton, pepper, 
and sugar, the cultivation and manu- 
facture of all of which have suffered 
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from the same cause, the whole being 
manifestly, however, the fault of the 
government ; for were their masters 
active, the Indians would be so too. 
It is their indolence and sluggishness 
which these poor people conceive en- 
rolment in the militia gives them a 

ight to imitate ; nor will any degree 
of coercion, without example, eradicate 
the idea. 

We now come to the articles of im- 
port, which consist principally of goods 
proper for the cargo of the Acapulco 
galleons, which is the great object 
which engages the attention of all. 
This cargo consists of about one-third 
in various goods from Madras, viz. 
Pungum cloths, long cloth, printed 
goods from Pulicat, &c., one-third 
in muslins, baftas, sannas, &c. from 
Bengal ;—and one-third in silks, grass 
cloths, silk stockings, and other Chi- 
nese articles, the invoice being requir- 
ed by law not to exceed one million of 
dollars, but in general about doubling 
that sum. 

The tonnage of the galleon is divid- 
ed and subdivided into bolétas and 
parts of bolétas. The boléta is almost 
equal to a ton, and almost every indi- 
vidual in Manilla has an interest in 
the vessel, egch householder, according 
to his rank, civil or military, having 
his share, which is continued to his 
widow and children. Thus a merchant 
who wants so much tonnage in the 
galleon, is obliged to procure it from 
the various quarters whence it is to be 
had, according to the quota of’ each ; 
by which means he may perhaps have 
to apply to 200 families for the bulk of 
50 tons, and to make his separate bar- 

in with them all, the value of the 

léta being “7 regulated by the de- 
mand for it. I have sometimes known 
250 dollars given for one, the average 
price being, however, about 200. The 
usual time of sailing from Manilla is 
May, or early in June. The com- 
yaandant is usually an officer of the 
navy, appointed by the governor. He 
has 50 tons privilege, and while on the 
voyage, is paid and ranks as a briga- 
dier-general. ‘The king pays all the 
ship’s expenses, for which’ he levies 
33 per cent. duty on the valuation of 
the cargo at Acapulco, which amply 
reimburses him. ; 

All goods imported into Manilla pay 
a duty of 15 per cent. on the valua- 

-tion at the custom-house. Bullion, if 


exported, pays 3 per cent. The re- 
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venue of the island is princi 
rived from a tax on pe give rahe 
government has made a complete mo. 
nopoly, any person using the tobacco 
growing even in his own fields, being 
iable to be exchequered. The mann. 
factory for making segars employs at 
least from 4 to 500 people, so univer. 
sal being their use, even children of 
five years of age carry one continually 
in their mouths. 

Government also makes 4 mon 
of a spirit extracted from a kind of 
fe which they call nepa, of 
which there is also a very considerable 
consumption. These, with the 
tax, which is very inconsiderable, form 
the principal sourees of revenue, 2. 
mounting to a total of about one mil. 
lion of dollars, more than half of which 
is drawn from the tobacco alone. The 
nepa is ealculated at 300,000 dollars, 
The import and export duties at 
180,000, and the capitation tax at 
20,000, making in all the sum above 
stated. ‘The expenses of government 
are, on the other hand, estimated at 
two millions of dollars; so you see 
what a capital hand the Spaniards 
make of one of the finest islands in the 
world. 

The Spanish alone, of all European 
flags, is admitted into the port of ‘A- 
moy or Emouy, on the south east 
coast of China, but very little profit is 
derived from this indulgence, seldom 
more than one vessel proceeding thi- 
ther annually, and her cargo is almost 
exclusively specie. A very consider- 
able intercourse is, however, maintain- 
ed on the whole with the east coast 
of China as far north as Nankin, from 
twenty to thirty Chinese junks of very 
considerable tonnage each being con- 
stantly employed in the trade. Their 
eargoes consist principally of pottery, 
silks, cooking utensils, &c. averaging 
5 or 6,000 dollars each, parcelled out 
among forty or fifty pedlars, who ge- 
nerally work their passage, and fre 
quently remain behind at Manilla, 
with a further view to trade among the 
Indian islands, giving up their places 
to others desirous of returning with 
the proceeds of a previous trip of the 
same nature. The returns from Ma- 
nilla are spices, dried hides, safron, 
wood, &c. 

I forgot to mention, that timber for 
ship-building, as fine as any in the 
world, is to be found in Luconia.’ It 
is of various kinds, but that called Mo; 
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Jaria is, I think, superior to the teak 
wood of Malabar. ‘They have likewise 
the pala maria for masts, which grows 
to an immense height and thickness. 
Of this the galleon is entirely masted. 
Fine timber is to be found in all the 
islands ; also dammer, a species of 
pitch, abacca, a kind of hemp, with 
every other article requisite to send a 
vessel to sea. ‘There are also mines of 
iron and copper which might be work- 
ed to advantage, although both these 
articles are now impo: The brass 
pieces of ordnance made at the arsenal 
are very complete. At Cavita there 
is an excellent wharf for careening 
vessels, and the storehouses are in ge- 
neral well supplied with marine stores, 
both European and Philippine Island 

wth and manufacture. The na- 
tives, with very little instruction, 
make most excellent ship-wrights. 

A number of small & eys, of from 
twenty to fifty tons each, are constant- 


ly kept in a state of equipment at 
Manilla to.act against the Moors, as 
they are called, or Malay pirates, from 
the Sooloo Archipelago and Mindanao, 
who. cruize about in proas which row 
and sail very fast, and sometimes land 
in the night, and carry off the natives 


from under the very walls of the forts. 
These galleys are of more expense than 
use, as I never heard of their taking 
any of these depredators. As some 
further check, the Spaniards also main- 
tain a fort and garrison, consisting of 
a commandant and 250 men, at Sam- 
boangan, on the south-west coast of 
Mindanao ; but this too is mere form, 
for they dare not venture any distance 
into the country, the natives being re- 
solute in their resistance, when they 
can, making them prisoners, even from 
under their own walls ; nor will they 
ever give them up without a ransom 
suited to their rank. ‘There is a par- 
ticular fund from the Order of Mercy, 
at Manilla, which is solely appro- 
priated to aid the private funds of 
those who are thus unfortunate, and 
to obtain their release. ‘he monks 
of this order are generally sent over in 
the negotiation. 

With respect to the climate of Lu- 
conia, forming the last item in your 
inquiries, it is in general very whole- 
some for nine months in the year, and 
during the rains the air is cool and 
fresh, There is some difference, how- 
ever, according to the situation. In 
€agayan and the other northern dis- 
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tricts it is most healthy, and invalids 
are frequently sent thither accordingly, 
particularly from the immediate vici- 
nity of Manilla, which lies low, and is 
occasionally very sultry. During the 
rains, however, the southern districts 
of the island are preferred, as being 
more sheltered from the strong west- 
erly gales prevalent at that season. 
The months of December, January, 
February, and March, are uncommon- 
ly fine,—April is variable, towards the 
end especially, when there are fre- 
quent gales of wind from all quarters ; 
and sometimes a tyfoon, or hurricane, 
generally commencing from the north- 
west, and completely making the circle 
of the compass. No description of the 
tyfoon you can ever have met with 
can exceed the reality ; any vessel en- 
countering it may be considered for- 
tunate, if she save but one lower mast 
to assist in repairing the wreck on the 
return of fine weather. Nothing in 
nature can be more terrible than these 
gales. 

About the middle of May, the south- 
west monsoon is well set, and conti- 
nues till the first week in October, 
when the weather becomes again va- 
riable. Generally speaking, October 
and November are the most unhealthy 
months in the year, the sun being still 
nearly vertical and very hot, and the 
exhalations arising from the moist 
state of the earth after the rains, pro- 
ducing fevers, fluxes, and many other 
complaints.. It is’ in these months 
also, that earthquakes are generally felt 
in Luconia; there were no less than 
seven severe shocks in November 1796, 
when I was there. The fine weather 
commences again in December, and 
continues as I have said, making, on 
the whole, a soil and climate by no 
means disagreeable in theinselves, and 
capable of producing every thing which 
may be attempted to be reared in 
them, in a profusion, and of a quality, 
which but few places can equal, and 
certainly none excel.—I —_— mn 


a 
REMARKS ON CURRENTS, 


We know of no subject connected with 
the mighty deep, which has involved 
greater diversity of. opinion among 
philosophers, or more perplexed and 
bewildered: unthinking navigators, 
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than that of currents. In the books 
which treat of that most important 
subject, we meet with irreconcilable 
and conflicting theories. 

In the infancy of navigation, when 
nautical instruments, books, charts, 
&c. were in a rude and imperfect 
state, the errors committed by navi- 
gators not only excited sympathy and 
compassion, but also unluckily ob- 
tained the sanction and belief of well- 
informed men. While the art re- 
mained in this state, we cannot be 
surprised to find, in the writings of 
many eminent authors, theories of 
currents which had no other existence 
than in the minds of ignorant and su- 
perstitious seamen, or in the reveries 
of the imagination of the learned. 

As the art of navigation improved, 
and nautical instruments, &c. became 
more accurate, it might have been 
imagined, that the knowledge of the 

enomena of currents would have 

t' pace with the progress of science. 
This, however, is not the case ;—and 
however extraordinary it may appear, 
it is undoubtedly true, that our pre- 
sent knowledge of currents in the At- 
lantic Ocean, is not much better than 
it was in the 17th century. 

Inconfirmation of this, we shall quote 
a few passages from the writings of the 
celebrated Humboldt, and contrast 
them with those of an experienced, 
and I may add, scientific navigator. 

** In latitude,” says Humboldt, in his 
Personal Narrative, p. 44, ** 39° 50’ north, 

itude 16° 10’ west from Paris, we be- 
gan to feel the effects of the great current, 
which, from the Azores, directs itself to- 
wards the straits of Gibraltar and Canary 
Islands. Comparing the place deduced by 
the time-keeper with the pilot’s reckoning, 
I was able to discover the smallest variation 
in the direction and velocity of the currents ; 
and from 37° to 30° of latitude I found a 
current from 18 to 26 miles to the east.” 

Such evidence, particularly from so 
able an observer as Humboldt, would, 
it might be imagined, be conclusive. 
But it is not so; for up starts Mr 
Bain, the navigator above alluded to, 
who says, in his ingenious and origi- 
nal essay on the variation of the com- 
pass, in answer to the above passage, 

* Now, without ing to derogate 
from the universally recognised abilities of 
this‘ celebrated philosopher, I am inclined 
to suspect, that he been aware of the 
local attraction of his ship acting on the 
magnetic needle directing his course (which 
must have been west), he would not have 
considered this 18 or 26 miles error in the 
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reckoning as being entircly the effect of cur 
rents.” , 

After this, what are we to think? 
Humboldt stands unrivalled in. thi 
or any other age, for extent of ‘knows 
ledge, variety of learning, indefatis 
gable activity, zeal, and enterprize; 
yet, with his acknowledged ag, 
quirements and talent, he seems tg 
have been ignorant of the phenomenog 
in the magnetic system, originally de» 
veloped by the genius of Fu@lers, and 
since more fully illustrated by Bain, 
which, on ship-board, exerts a local 
influence over the magnetie needle, 
according as the ship’s head is more 
or less deflected from the magnetie 
meridian, thereby producing an error 
in the reckoning to the east, in the 
northern hemisphere, and to the west, 
in the southern hemisphere. If Hum 
boldt was ignorant of this law, and if 
the compasses on board his ship were 
so influenced at the time he made 
these remarks, (and we have little 
doubt but they were,) the 18 or 26 
miles of current alluded to, must be 
reduced to 6 or 8, according to the 
necessary allowance pointed out in 
Bain’s Essay for correcting this error, 
If Flinders’ system be true, Hum- 
boldt has ascribed to currents that 
which is attributable only to a pheno- 
menon in the magnetic stystem on 
ship-board. If, on the other hand, 
Humboldt is correct, and Flinders’ 
and Bain’s system a mere chimera, his 
beautifully ulustrated theory of curs 
rents in the Atlantic Ocean, is to 
the philosopher, as well as to the prac- 
tical navigator, a valuable treasure. 
The system of Flinders and Bain may 
yet require to be authenticated bys 
further series of observations; and we 
are in confident hopes, that the period 
is not far distant when this subject 
will receive, from the illustrious Hum- 
boldt, the attention due to its great 
importance. 

As, however, the generality of our 
readers may not have had an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with 
the different theories here alluded to, 
we shall first state the substance of 
Humboldt’s theory, and make some 
observations on it, and then give that 
of Bain’s, that the reader may draw 
his own conclusions. 

«* My chief view,” says Humboldt, in 
Personal Narrative, ‘‘ in tracing a sketch 
the currents of the Atlantic, is to prove, that 
the motion of the waters towards the southy 
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past, from Cape St Vincent to the Canary 
Islands," (from Canary Islands towards 
Cape St Vincent.) is the effect of the gene- 
ral motion which the surface of the ocean 
feels at its western extremity. We have 
just seen, that between the parallels of 11 
and 43 degrees, the waters of the Atlantic 
are drawn on Metheny natal rarer 
whirlpool. Supposing t a mo eo 
water returns to the same place from which 
it , we can estimate, from our pre- 
sent ledge of the swiftness of currents, 
that the circuit of 3800 leagues is not ter- 
ininated fh less than two years and ten 
months. A boat, which may be supposed 
to receive no impulsion from the winds, 
would require thirteen months from the 
Canary Islands to reach the coast of Carra- 
¢eas,—ten months to make the tour of the 


«Gulf of Mexito and reach Tertoise shoals 


opposite the port of Havannah,—while forty 
or fifty days might be sufficient to carry it 
from the Straits of Florida to the bank of 
Newfoundland. It would be difficult to fix 


the rapidity of the retrograde current from 
papurgd the coast of Africa ; estimating 
the mean velocity of the waters at seven or 
eight miles in the 24 hours, we find ten or 
eleven months for this last distance.” 

This view of the continued rotation 
of the currents of the Atlantic Ocean 
is at first sight plausible; yet, when 
we contemplate the immensity of wa- 
ter which, even at the moderate cal- 
culation of seven or eight miles in the 
twenty-four hours, must arrive from 
the east coast of America upon that of 
the west of Europe and Africa, we 
find some difficulty in adopting it. It 
seems natural enough, that the body 
of water which the opening of the 
Straits of Gibraltar refuses, may find 
an easy egress, by bending its direc- 
tion along the coast of Africa, and 
may thence again return to the shores 
of America. Such, indeed, may be 
the true theory on which the currents 
in the Atlantic are constituted ; but 
we apprehend, if the whole of this 
immense body of water was prevented 
from entering the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and the residue — to take the 
course assigned it, the torrent conti- 
nually rushing through the Pillars of 
Hercules would as far exceed the tor- 
rent issuing out of the Gulf of Florida, 
as the width of the latter exceeds that 
of the former. This, however, is by 
no means the case; for, on the con- 
fond? Humboldt himself assures us, 
and we know that he is correct, ) that 
the mean velocity of the currents, in 





_* This error must have originated either 
with the translator or the printer. 
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the parallel of Cape Cannaveral, re« 
sembles that of a torrent, and runs 
five miles an hour ; and, in the 26th 
and 27th degrees of latitude, at the 
rate of five feet every second, or eighty 
miles in the twenty-four hours: 
whereas, we believe, the mean velo 
city of the currents running through 
the Straits of Gibraltar into the Me« 
diterranean Sea, even in the narrowest 
place, seldom exceeds two or three 
miles an hour. Besides, from the 
bearing of the coasts between the Bri- 
tish Channel and Cape St Vincent, 
may it not with great probability be 
assumed, that the northern part of the 
stream, which is separated in its course 
by Cape St Vincent on the north, 
Cape Cantin on the south, and the 
Straits of Gibraltar in the centre, 
would, like the southern branch, pass 
to the northward with the bending of 
the coasts of Portugal and Spain ? 
Experience, however, proves this not 
to be the fact; and navigators, at 
least such as can be relied on, find 
the currents in that part of the Atlan- 
tic setting one way as often as they do 
the other. But this, like the other 
point in dispute, must also be left to 
time and further experience to deter 
mine. 

We may however remark, before 
es this part of the subject, that 
the most careless observer of the phe- 
nomena of currents must have often 
witnessed one or two tides, during a 
N.W. gale on the eastern coast of 
Seotiand, and during a S.W. gale on 
the western coast of England, rise so 
unusually high as to be productive of 
much serious mischief. Both pheno« 
mena are entirely owing to the first im- 
pulse of the gale forcing the surface of 
the sea, until turned by the windings 
of the coast, towards that point of the 
horizon to which the wind is directed ; 
but no sooner does the gale cease, than 
the tides assume their usuel appear= 
ance,—-nay, often much sooner; for 
the gale may continue weeks, without 
producing more than one or two ex~< 
tremely high tides ; which sufficiently 
shews, that the body of waters thus 
impelled out of its course by the be- 
ginning of the gale, returns almost in~ 
stantaneously to fill the vacuity made 
by its own unnatural departure. A 
S.E. gale on the east coast of Scotland, 
and a N.E. gale on the west coast of 
England, produces a contrary effect 
at these places respectively ; which is 
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a still further corroboration of the 
causes being entirely local, and totally 
unconnected with any hypothesis 
founded or theory whatever. 

We still remember the dreadful 
effects produced on the weak and ig- 
norant minds of seamen by “ Ren- 
nell’s current.” This fable, which 
got an easy admission into nautical 

, and, strange to tell, occupies 
fifteen pages of the seventh volume of 
«* Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals,” 
just published, was calculated to do, 
and certainly did do, incalculable mis- 
chief. It is now happily exploded ; 
and we have alluded to it now, merely 
to shew how very cautious navigators 
ought to be, before they adopt into 
their calculations systems and theories 
which are not founded in truth, and 
verified by experience. 

On these principles we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that whatever may 
be the laws which give effect to cur- 
rents without the tropics,—whether 
by external impulse, by a difference of 
heat or saltness, by the periodical 
melting of the polar ice, by the in- 
equality of evaporation, or by the va- 
riable pressure of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the sea,—this we are 
pretty certain of, that the currents 
within the tropics undoubtedly receive 
the first impulse from, and are set in 
motion by, the trade and monsoon 
winds. This is a fact so universaily 
acknowledged, since first stated by 
Dampier, as to require no illustration. 

‘© Local situations,” says Mr Bain, 
** produce local currents; and there are 
few capes or promontories where currents 
are not more or less experienced. But if 
those capes or promontories are situated 
within the influence of trade or monsoon 
winds, the direction of the waters follow 
that of the winds. These currents are, 
however, very superficial; and we frequently 
observe two different —— = ~ — 

» the e of a shi 
-- “ee ee imes carried one ho 4 
whilst the lower part is carried another. 
Even on the shores of the Florida channel, 
the most remarkable in the world for its 
eurrents, a ship may pass the ite way, 
by the revulsion of the waters in shore. 

“* The trade-winds which blow between 
the coast of Africa and Brazil, and the 
southerly winds which prevail on the for- 
mer, (both of which phenomena are perhaps 
owing to the opposite rotation of the earth,) 
undoubtedly force along the surface of the 
ocean towards po coast of mag Ne 
stopping in its direct progress, it diverges 
towed the north nll adaths The greater 


west, through the Straits of 
, and round Cape Horn. On these di 
ferent coasts of America, the currents are 
generally pretty strong ; but twenty, thirty, 
and fifty leagues off the coast, they are 
scarcely discernible. -At Barbadoes there ig 
very — current. 

** In the East Indies, the N.E. monsoon, 
which blows from October to April, andthe 
S.W. monsoon, which blows from April to 
October, have very considerable effect on 
the waters over which they respectively pass, 
From the east coast of China, during the 
N.E. monsoon, the waters are im 
with considerable velocity along the coasts 
of Tonquin, Cochin-China, across the Gulf 
of Siam, towards the Malacca peninsula; 
and from thence they pass through the dif. 
ferent straits west of Borneo, into the Javs 
Sea, and are again carried by the N.W. 
winds (which prevail during the period the 
N.E. monsoon continues in the China Sea) 
eastward. Hence the impracticability of 
making a passage, during the N.E, mon- 
soon, up the China Sea, or one down the 
Java Sea during the same period ; although 
a passage is to be made either way, by going 
out of the one sea into the other. ' 

** The S.W. monsoon has the same effect, 
but in a contrary direction. But it is to be 
observed, that at some distance from the 
respective shores just mentioned, the cur- 
rents are weak and feeble, when com 
with their force in shore, and in the 2 
ent straits through which they 

“* From the west side of the great Asian 
Archipelago, and eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, the waters, during the N.E. mon- 
soon, are forced round the island of Ceylon, 
across the Arabian Sea, until turned to the 
S.W. by Cape Guardafici. From thence 
they follow the direction of the coast, and 
run with considerable rapidity towards the 
Cape of Good Hope, where they are again 
turned, by the westerly winds, eastward 
towards New Holland; but in this last 
track their force is extremely weak ; for it 
has been repeatedly observed, that after 
passing to the southward or eastward of the 
great bank of Agulhas, the currents are 
hardly perceptible ; whereas a ship on;the 
bank will be sometimes set twenty, forty, 
and often sixty miles in the twenty-four 
hours to the S.W., against a heavy gale of 
wind from that quarter. On the coast of 
Chili and Peru, from 30° of south to 4° of 
north latitude, the constant southerly winds 
force a current along that coast; and of 
Cape St Francis, Cape Passao, Cape St 
Lawrence, and Cape Blanco, they are gene- 
rally very strong; but forty or fifty leagues 
from the shore they are extremely weak. 
At the Gallapagos Islands they are — 
perceptible. On the coasts of Peru 
Mexico the same thing is observed.” 





passes into the Gulf of Mexico, ang - 
ence, by the famous gulf stream, ‘is again 
thrown into the Atlantic. A lesser o 
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DISCOVERY OF HAUYNE, IN THE 
ISLAND OF TIREE. 


Hitnerto in Seotland the attention 
of mineralogists has been principally 
directed to the investigation of the 
structure, relative position, and mode 
of formation of mountain rocks. This 
branch of mineralogy, it must be 
confessed, is more generally interest- 
ing than any of the others. ‘The 
mind delights more in tracing out 
those grander features and relations in 
the mineral kingdom, exhibited in the 
structure and arrangement of moun- 
tainous and alpine country, than in de- 
eyphering the minute, although very 
interesting, connexions observable a- 
mong simple minerals. We have accu- 
rate geognostical descriptions of many 
extensive tracts of country in Great Bri- 
tain, but the history of the simple min- 
erals contained in the rocks of these 
districts is but imperfectly known. It 
is therefore with pleasure that we 
communicate to our readers the follow- 
ing notice, given to us by the celebrated 
professor Pictet of Geneva. 


Description of a Mineral nearly resem- 
bling Haiiyne, found in primitive 
Limestone, in the Island of Tiree, one 
of the Hebrides. By Professor L. 
A. NECKER: 


Colour—Pure sky-blue, 
slightly greenish. 
Lustre—Shining and vitreous. 
Transparency—Translucent. 
Fracture—Conchoidal. 
Hardness—Scratches glass. 
Form—Massive, and in roundish 
ns 


sometimes 


Chemical Characters. 

Before the blow-pipe it becomes 
white and opaque, but does not melt. 
It dissolves in acids, but we could not, 
from the smallness of the quantity, de- 
termine if it formed with them a jelly. 

Geognostic Situation. 

It occurs in very minute grains in 
the contemporaneous masses of felspar, 
mica, sahlite, and augite, which are 
imbedded in a primitive limestone con- 
tained in gneiss. 

Geographic Situation. . 

It occurs in the limestone or marbl 
rocks at the farm of Balephetrich in 
Tiree. . 

If this Observations. 

is mineral, as we su to be 
the case, should prove to te the true 

Vor. III. 
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Haiiyne, it will be the first instance of 
its oceurring in a primitive district, 
the varieties hitherto described having 
been met with in lavas, basaltes, and 
rocks thrown out by volcanoes*, - 


A Word to the rival Huttonian and 
Wernerian Disputants. 


It may appear somewhat like pre- 
sumption in a nameless observer to at- 
tempt to direct the attention of two 
sects so violent in controversy, and so 
impatient of contradiction, to any geo- 
logical appearances that equally sup- 
port the truth of both the theories of 
the earth contrived by their ingenuity. 
But a natural wish on my part to repress 
the over-weening confidence of both, 
and thus to lead more certainly to a 
true judgment in mineralogical sub- 
jects, induces me to request, Mr Edi- 
tor, your countenance to the short 
statement I am about to give. If the 
phenomena I propose to mention were 
distant from this city, and concealed 
in a wild and inaccessible part of the 
country, I know well what would hap- 
pen ;—both fire and water philoso- 
phers would join against me, and would 
say this anonymous scribbler knows 
nothing of the matter—he cannot dis- 
tinguish one rock from another, and it 
is quite evident that he is ignorant of 
the most obvious distinctions known 
to every tyro in mineralogy. They 
would spurn from them such informa- 
tion as that we are about to communi- 
cate, because it would shew that both 
are in the right, and both in the wrong, 
and thus force them to abandon the 
fantastic field of geological romance. 
But the geological appearances are 
neither distant nor difficult of access ; 
on the con » they are open to the 
hourly inspection of all the numerous 
geologists of this intellectual city. 





* Note.-Some mineralogists maintam 
that all the basaltes and ejected rocks con- 
taining Haiiyne are true lavas. This we 
deny, because these basaltes and ejected 
rocks are different in their external and phy- 
sical characters from lavas. It is said, for 
instance, that the Monte Somma at Vesu- 
vius, which contains these ejected masses, is 
the old crater of that volcano, and in some 
drawings it has certainly a very crater-like 

. We see no evidence for the vol- 
canic origin of Somma, and, until such is 
prod: shall be contented to consider it 
as an unaltered portion of the general crust 
of the earth. Translator. 

4E 
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They are to be seen in the grand sec- 
tion of the Calton Hill, at the site of 
the proposed Waterloo hotel. The 
whole mass of rock in that part of the 
hill is composed of a substance known 
under the popular name of whin-stone, 
or, to ak: more scientifically, green- 
stone. Now this whin-stone, or green- 
stone, according to the Huttonians, is 
a lava which has been projected from 
the grand repository of that matter in 
the interior of the earth,—while the 
Wernerians maintain, that it is a 
rocky substance deposited from the 
original waters of the globe, when 
this submundane system was emerg- 
ing from its chaotic state. This green- 
stone is traversed by three veins of 
green-stone, that exhibit many inter- 
esting phenomena, of which the most 
striking are those which are at present 
to claim our attention. For the pre- 
vious information of your readers it may 
be remarked, that both theories are con- 
sidered to depend very much on the ap- 
pearances presented by veins. The Hut- 
tonians maintain, that veins were for- 
merly open fissures or rents, widening 
towards the interior of the earth, but 
becoming gradually narrower, and ter- 
minating upwards ; these fissures are 
supposed to have been filled with the 
matter they now contain by the injec- 
tion of melted lava from below. Hence, 
according to the Huttonian view, veins 
always widen as they go downwards, 
but become narrower and narrower, 
and at length terminate above in some 
rock or other. The Wernerians agree 
with the Huttonians, in considering 
all veins as having been originally 
open fissures or rents, but maintain, 
that these rents or fissures are wide 
above, but become gradually narrower 
and narrower, at length terminate be- 
low. These rents are supposed to have 
been filled from above, from the wa- 
ters of the ancient ocean, with the 
minerals they now contain. 

What then are the peculiarities of 
the veins of the Calton Hill? These 
may be stated ina few words. One of 
the veins is wide above, but as it des- 
cends, becomes narrower, and at length 
terminates in a narrow wedge. This is 
an example of a vein filled from above, 
or of a IV’ernerian vein. Another vein of 
green-stone, which is wide below, but 
narrow and terminated above, is a 
short distance from that just mention- 
ed, and is an example of a Huttonian 
vein, or one filled from below. The 


A Word to the Huttonians and Wernerians. 
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third vein, in its present condition 
cannot be considered either as Wer. 
nerian or Huttonian, for it has no 
visible beginning nor end. If we 
had an opportunity of seeing it in jt, 
whole length, it might either termj. 
nate above or below, and thus aff 
according to circumstances, an illus. 
tration of either of the rival theories, 
The facts we have just stated are y, 
fearful in their consequences to both, 
theories, in short, involving nothi 
less, in my feeble comprehension, than 
their utter destruction. But we must 
have something in their place, we can. 
not exist, geologically, without a theory 
of veins. We have heard it whi 

ed, that all veins of this description 
terminate, both above and below, in 
the rock in which they are contained, 
and that in their original state neither 
communicated with the infernal re. 
gions nor with the wild and tumult. 
uous water of the superincumbent 
ocean. 


On the Use of Petrifactions as a Cha 
racter in the Discrimination of Rock 
Formations. 


It was my intention, Mr Editor, to 
have indulged in this Number of your 
Magazine, in a series of observations 
on petrifactions, with the view of 
proving, that rock formations are in 
every case to be determined by their min- 
eralogical characters alone,* and that 
therefore the attempts which have been 
lately made of separating and classi- 
fying them by the fossil organic re- 
mains they contain, must be aban- 
doned as incorrect and unphilosophi- 
cal, but want of leisure prevents me 
entering on the subject at present. 
I am aware of the opinions of Cu- 
vier, Blumenbach, Spix, and many 
others, and still I believe in the ac- 
curacy of the opinion just stated. 
These zoological gentlemen will not 
readily acquiesce in a doctrine which 
takes so much from the importance 
they have lately assumed in mineral- 
ogical matters ; but I am inclined to 
think, that our friends the Huttonians 
and Wernerians, who are sensible and 
well disposed as long as they are kept 
out of reach of fire and water, will 
hear reason, and agree with us in en- 





* A position I have heard proposed and 
illustrated in Professor Jameson's lectures. 
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deavouring to keep the zoological geo- 
logists within proper bounds. 


On the Vertical. Strata of the Isle of 
Wight. 
Six H. Englefield and Mr Webster, 
in their splendid and curious work on 
the geology of the Isle of Wight, give 
sectionsof vertical strata, of chalk, clays, 
and sands of various kinds, as seen at 
Alum Bay. These vertical clays, sands, 
and chalks, are supposed to have been 
originally horizontal, but have been 
brought into their present highly in- 
clined position by some mechanical 
force acting on them after their forma- 
tion. Now, although we amuse our- 
selves with the Huttonian theory, we 
are not inclined to admit the plausibi- 
lity of the explanation it offers of the 
vertical strata of the Isle of Wight. 
These vertical beds of clay, sand, and 
chalk, do not differ, in a geological 
sense, as to position, from those of 
quartz, gneiss, or mica slate; and 
hence are to be considered as having 
been formed from a state of chemical 
solution, and that therefore their pre- 
sent position is their original one. 
The system of breaking, and compres- 
sion, of roasting and melting of the 
Huttonians, has had its day,—that of 
mechanical and chemical action of the 
Neptunists, is at present much in re- 
pute,—but we suspect ere long it will 
be forced to yield to that of general 
chemical action. We cannot at present 
anticipate what will be the next mem- 
ber of the series of geological hypothe- 
sis. All these fancies do good if not 
pushed to an extravagant length, as 
has been occasionally done by those 





« glibe of tongue—ready with the pen— 


but ignorant of nature. 
— 
ON SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS. 


SuaksPeare’s poems are almost all 
ost in the glory of his Divine Dramas. 
Even they who know them, and are 
capable of understanding and feeling 
their numerous beauties, do not, un- 
less we greatly err, recur so often as 
they ought to do to their perusal ; 
while the ordinary readers of poetry 
are satisfied with believing, that they 
are every thing that good judges have 
said of them—but go no farther. It 
is with Shakspeare as with a great con- 
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queror, whose many inferior achieve- 
ments are forgotten in the fame of his 
splendid and decisive victories. 

It was the fashion of critics, not long 
ago, to speak of Shakspeare’s Sonnets 
as poor compositions ; and Steevens, 
who probably was just as well qualifi- 
ed to judge of their merits as of his 
tragedies, condemned them as utterly 
contemptible, and not possible to be 
read, even under the compulsion of an 
act of parliament. ‘This was an at- 
tempt at wit—worthy of the man who 
thought Hamlet a most immoral youn 
gentleman, whose example was enoug! 
to.corrupt the principles of the rising 
géneration. He was, however, a person 
of no small authority in his day—and it 
therefore passed current with many, for 
a sober and serious truth, that.Shaks- 
peare could not write sonnets worthy 
the perusal of Mr Steevens. The said 
Mr Steevens was a man somewhat dif- 
ficult to be pleased. Milton’s sonnets 
he declares to be ‘‘ composed in the 
highest strain of affectation, patentry, 
circumlocution, and nonsense !” 

Wyat, Surrey, Watson, Sidney, Da- 
niel, Spenser, and Drayton, had all 
written beautiful sonnets before Shaks- 
peare,—and if his be compared with 
the finest of those writers, it will be at 
once seen, that while there is nothing 
in which he does not equal them, he 
far excells them all in originality of il- 
lustration, ingenuity of sentiment, de- 
licacy of pathos, strength of passion, 
and profound reflection on human life. 

A question of much difficulty, and 
certainly of no little interest, has long 
existed among critics, as to the person 
to whom these Sonnets were address- 
ed. Farmer, Steevens, and Malone, 
though differing in opinion concerning 
some other points connected with the 
dispute, agree in believing, that the 
greatest number of them were address- 
ed to a man, and perhaps twenty- 
eight to a lady. But Mr George 
Chalmers sagaciously smells out, that 
the whole of the Sonnets had been ad- 
dressed to no less a person than Queen 

Elizabeth,—and_ that article of his 
creed is illustrated by tolerably bulky 
commentaries. 

To render his theory capable of 
being swallowed, Mr Chalmers be- 
gins with changing the sex of Queen 
Elizabeth, which, notwithstanding the 
energetic character of that illustrious 

rsonage, is not very consistent with 

iis usual gallantry. Dr Drake very 
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wisely observes, “ that she should be 
thus metamorphosed, for the express 
purpose of wooing her by amatory Son- 
nets, is a position which cannot be ex- 
pected toobtain credit ;” and so far as 
we have heard, it is a position which 
never has obtained any credit. Before 
Mr George Chalmers could have be- 
lieved his own theory, he must have 
believed (or overlooked it) that Shaks- 

e was guilty of every imaginable 
Kind of folly, stupidity, nonsense, and 
downright raving. Now, for our own 
parts, we would rather think George 
Chalmers guilty of all this, than a writer 
of acknowledged talents and good sense 
like William Shakspeare. 

Dr Drake is of opinion, that the 
subject of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, from 
the Ist to the 126th inclusive, or, more 
correctly speaking, the person to whom 
they are addressed, was Lord Southamp- 
ton—and we think that he has suc- 
ceeded in proving his point. The 
Doctor writes in a somewhat heavy 
manner, but prolixity may be excused 
in all details relative to any of the 
works of Shakspeare, and we should 
have no objection to a couple of other 
quartos about Him and his times. 

It is truly wonderful, with what 
boundless ingenuity and power Shaks- 

has filled Sonnets, addressed to 
om, and therefore, as it might 
seem in a great degree limited by the 
very nature of their subject, to feelings 
of partial and transitory interest, with 
the most various and the richest poe- 

- They are full of wisdom; a 
single line often expresses a volume of 
truth,—and many single lines might 
afford theses for the illustrations of 
the moralist or metaphysician. It is 
true, as has been well remarked by 
Wordsworth and Frederick Schlegel, 
that these sonnets are iasieatiia, Ge 
yond any thing else of Shakspeare’s 
poetry, because they give us little 
notices, and occasional glimpses of his 
own kindred feelings, and of some of 
the most interesting events and situa- 
tions of his life. They are, however, 
admirable compositions in themselves ; 
and Wordsworth, in one of those phi- 
losophical notes to the collected edition 
of his poems, in which he uent] 
culvalies'ee much obvious, i at wa 
same time so little understood truth, 

mentions those which he thinks most 
truly Shakspear 


ean. The readers of 
may wish to know what Sonnets 
are Wordsworth’s prime favourites,— 


they are, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 54, 64) 
66, 68, 73, 76, 86, 91, 92, 93, 97, 98, 
105, 108, 109, 111, 113, 114, 116, 
117, 129. Of these we shall quote 
five that seem to us exquisitely beau. 
tiful. 

XXIX. 
Whenin disgrace with fortune and men’seyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with mybootlesscries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d ol like him with friends 


Desiring this man’sart, and that man’s scope,’ 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yetin these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Heply I think on thee—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heayen’s 
ate 5 
For dat eee love remember’d, such wealth 


brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with 
Kings. 


XXX. 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought: 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s 
waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless 
night, 
And weepafresh love’s long sincecancel’dwoe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish'd 
sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, . 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which [ new pay as if not pay’d before, 
But if the while I think on thee, dear frien 
All losses are restor’d, and sorrows end. 


LIV. 
O how much more doth beauty beauteous 


seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds 

discloses : 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours 

made : 


And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your 
truth. 


LXIV. 
When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac’d 
The rich proud cost of out-worn bury’d age; 
When sometime lofty towers I seedown-ras'd, 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
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When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the wat’ry main, 

ing store with loss, and loss with store; 
When.I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate— 
That time will come and take my love away. 
Thisthought is as adeath,which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

XCVITI. 

From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress’d inallhistrim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 


That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with 
him 


Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of ditferent flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where 


We 

Nor id Veeder at the lilies white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and you away. 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 

Our readers will be pleased to hear 
what Frederick Schlegel has so well 
said of Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 


‘“ It isin these minor pieces of Shaks- 
that we are first introduced to a per- 

sonal knowledge of the great poet and his 
feelings. When he wrote sonnets, it seems 
as if he had considered himself as more a 
poet than when he wrote plays ; he was the 
anager of a theatre, and he viewed the 
drama as his business ; on it he exerted all 
his intellect and power; but when he had 
feelings intense and secret to express, he 
had recourse to a form of writing with 
which his habits had rendered him less fa- 
miliar. It is strange but delightful to scru- 
tinize, in his short effusions, the character 
oo . In them we see that he 
like a magician above the world, 
penetrating with one glance into all the 
depths, and mysteries, and perplexities of 
human character, and having power to call 
up into open day the darkest workings of 
the human passions—that this great being 
was not deprived of any portion of his hu- 
man sympathies, by the elevation to which 
he was raised, but » amidst all his 
stern functions, a heait overflowing with 
tenderness, purity, and love. His feelings 
are intense, profound, acute, almost to sel- 
fishness ; but he expresses them so briefly 
and modestly, as to form a strange contrast 
with most of those poets who write concern- 
ing themselves. For the right understand- 
ing of his dramatic works, these lyrics are of 
the : importance. They shew us, 
that in his dramas he very seldom speaks 
according to his own feelings, or his own 
thoughts, but according to his knowledge.” 
It is not very pleasant to fall from 
the lofty sentiments of Wordsworth 
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and $ » “sheer o’er the crystal’ 
battlements,” down upon the 
stones of Mr Hazlitt’s mind. But he 
too must talk about Shakspeare, and 
therefore we must talk about him. It 
is unlucky for Mr Hazlitt’s character 
as a literary man, that his own obser- 
vations are uniformly very bad ones, 
and that he rips up the seams of all his 
stolen speculation, which might other- 
wise look _ decent. He has got 
possession of a very simple recipé to 
make original csltleinin pi-temelp; to 
say the reverse on all subjects, of 
what the best critics have said before 
him,—he has thus, with weak people, 
acquired the credit of ingenious para- 
dox; but, with all persons of sense, 
the discredit of perverse and wilful 
misrepresentation of the truth. To 
him truth and falsehood are indifferent. 
He cannot write one syllable on any 
subject, unless he has an opinion be- 
fore him, and then he very magnani- 
mously and intellectually contradicts 
that opinion. He stands with his back 
turned on the whole writing world, and 
need not therefore be surprised to get 
an occasional kick or two. William 
Shakspeare would have been afraid to 
open his mouth in the company of 
William Hazlitt. Hear how the Cock- 
ney rates the bard of Avon! 

** Our idolatry of Shakspeare (not to say 
our admiration) ceases with his plays. In 
his other productions he was a mere author £ 
though not a common author. It was only 
by representing others that he became him- 
self. He could go out of himself and re- 
present the soul of Cleopatra, but in his own 
person he appeared to * always a 

the prompter’s cue! In ex: i 
‘Gone of others, he seemed ‘spired—in 
expressing his own, he was a mechanic ! In 
his poems he appears to be ‘ cooped and 
cabined in’ by all the petty intricacies of 
thought and language, which poetry had 
learned from the controversial jargon of the 
schools !”” 

Now of what is Mr Hazlitt talking 
in this very impudent way? In the 
poems which, with his usual ignorance 
and arrogance, he thus condemns, 
Shaks does not ‘“‘ express his own 
thoughts,” but he writes of those of o- 
thers as much as in his plays. His two 
principal poems are Venus and Ado- 
nis,” and the “ Rape of Lucrece,” and 
Mr Hazlitt quotes from them. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other has any 
thing to do with “ his own thoughts.” 
It is distressing to hear a gander thus 

bbling at “ that divine swan,” as 

e floats down “ his own majestic 
river.” 
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And what may Mr Hazlitt say of 
the Sonnets in which Shakspeare does 
speak of himself? He says, “ of the 
Sonnets we do not well know what to 
say,” (see page 350 of Observations of 
Shakspeare’s Plays, by W. Hazlitt,) 
a most luminous piece of philosophical 
criticism indeed, and only to be equal- 
led, in truth and self-knowledge, by the 
following confession in his “ Article” on 
Lear: ‘‘ To attempt to give a descrip- 
tion of the play itself, or of its effect 
on the mind, is mere impertinence : 
yet we must say something.” After 
such a solemn promise—would you 
believe it—he says nothing. This is 
the man whom the Edinburgh Review 
calls an enthusiastic and judicious lover 
of Shakspeare. Prox Puvor! 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr J. Russet, who had been a great 
favourite in Edinburgh, made his first 
appearance, we believe, in London, at 

is theatre, on Wednesday the 15th 
July, in the character of Ollapod, in 
the Poor Gentleman. The part seem- 
ed judiciously selected to give a fa- 
vourable idea of Mr Russell’s comic 

wers. His fears however prevented 

im from giving the character that 
breadth (to use a painter’s phrase,) 
which is required to make it quite effec- 
tive; before the conclusion of the piece, 
however, he recovered himself, and 
the performance went off with great 
spirit and effect. The characteristic 
of Mr Russgell’s acting appears to be a 
smart sensible liveliness, and a manner 
altogether more genteel than is gener- 
ally thought requisite in low-comedy. 
This we conceive to result in some 
measure from his carrying his natural 
habits into the business of his profes- 
sion,—it gave his apothecary a kind of 
consequence which is not to be found 
in perusing the part ; it also added to 
that insinuation of manner, which we 
should conceive indispensable in a 

rson who is employed as the confi- 
dant and Mercury of a man of fashion ; 
in short, he was altogether a more res- 
pectable personage than we have been 
in the habit of considering Ollapod. 
Mr Russell introduced “ the cosmetic 
song,” which we never heard before. 
It is like the greater number of those 
songs which are written expressly for. 


Haymarket Theatre. 





[Aug. 
sre pass performers, and more caleu. 

ted to make us stare at their volubj- 
lity, than to please us by any of the 
usual qualities or properties of a song ; 
it served to show, however, that Mr 
R. has an excellent voice, a good ear, 
and a good taste, qualifications which 
do not always fall to the lot of what 
are called comic singers. Storace was 
the first comic singer on the English 
stage, who thought it necessary to be 
a musician, and to cultivate his taste. 
Since his time the ladies have been la- 
bouring with various success to im- 
prove in these particulars, but the gen- 
tlemen appear to think this quite un- 
necessary. Mr R. however, appears 
to be an exception, and we confidently 
anticipate his complete success in burs 
letta-singing,—his attention also to the 
business of the scene was unremitting, 
He seems aware, that if an actor does 
not endeavour at least to appear to 
consider the audience as a fourth side 
to the room, the illusion (if any,) is 
completely destroyed. 

Mr Russell’s next appearance was 
in the little character of Smellfee, a 
Bow-street officer, in the new and 
very trifling play of “‘ Nine Points of 
Law.” In this he had very little to 
do, but even that little was done in 
a judicious and artist-like manner. 
He appeared as a fac-simile of Towns- 
end, and the two Sosias were not 
more alike. But it was in the Sleep- 
walker that he made his most power- 
ful impression upon the audience. 
We do not, indeed, recollect to have 
seen what is called a greater sensation 
produced in a theatre. The character 
is well known, and had acquired such 
celebrity in the hands of Matthews, 
that it appeared presumptuous in a 

oung actor to attempt it. The event, 

owever, proved Mr Russell right. 
On his first set out, indeed, some one 
in the pit began a furious Ass. This 
was instantly resisted by the audience, 
who had thescoundrel turned out before 
they would suffer the piece to go on. 
Notwithstanding this very astounding 
circumstance, Somno proceeded with 
great deliberation in his part, and gave 
imitations of Kemble, Cooke, Incledon, 
&c. in a manner which equally sur- 
prised and pleased us. The style of 
these imitations was altogether novel, 
as it was a successful attempt to repre- 
sent the precise manner of each perform- 
er, with as little caricature as possible. 
That of Incledon in particular, even in 
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‘ the singing, was so very correct, that we 


could have almost persuaded ourselves 
that our old favourite was actually and 
ynaccountably before us. It is but jus- 
tice to state, that this is perhaps the 
best bit of imitation which was ever 
ormed in London. We were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and shall 
not soon forget it. This kind of equi- 
vocal excellence, which is considered 
as the essential and difficult part of 
the character of Somno, was complete- 
ly sustained throughout.—Octavian 
came back from the side-wing to give 
the trembling Agnes, and the no less 
apprehensive Sadi, his assurances of 
rotection, as if John Kemble himself 
ad done it; and when Sir Pertinax 
desired “‘ Ronald to bring the carriage 
at aught o'clock,” we were not quite 
certain that Cooke was not behind the 
scenes. Mr Russell certainly deserv- 
ed all the extraordinary applause he 
received. 

On the 27th July, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Kent commanded “ Teas- 
ing made Easy” and “ Killing no 
Murder.” This brought together a 
very fashionable and crowded audience. 
Mr Russell on that evening appeared 
in two new characters, viz. Gammon 
in the play, and Buskin. Gammon is 
merely a dapper barrister’s clerk, who 
thinks he has made an impression on 
an heiress, who turns out to be the 
daughter of the Rising Sun, a small 
ale-house fifty miles from London. 
Some of the situations are very well 
managed, and Mr Russell made the 
most of the part. It used to be play- 
ed by Matthews, who always, to our 
thinking, looked like the young lady’s 
papa. Without the slightest disre- 
spect to that most excellent comedian, 
it must be admitted, that Russell was 
the very thing, and the other was 
not ; and it seemed that the audience 
felt it so, because we never saw it pro- 
duce any effect before. In the farce 
Russell had to do his best, and he did 
it so well, that we question if Buskin 
ever produced more entertainment, or 
obtained more applause. The several 
characters he assumes were sustained 
in the happiest manner,—whether as 
Boots the waiter, French hair-dresser, 
or little Boy, he appeared equally at 
home. In tie pee act he had 
the powerful assistance of Liston’s 
Apollo, who certainly topped his 
part on that evening. Of course 
the audience were kept in per- 
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fect good humour by their united 
exertions. The duet was certainly 
never so well sung—in this Mr Rus- 
sell was at home; and if great and 
unqualified applause can content either 
actor, artist, or poet, he must have 
been satisfied. Even the Royal Per- 
sonages joined in the feeling of the 
audience, and seemed to call for a re- 
tition of the duet with as much good 
umour as the most humble amongst 
us. The imitations on this evening 
were as happy as on his first perform- 
ance, and produced even a greater ef- 
fect. 

On a subsequent repetition of Som- 
no, he introduced a new imitation of 
Kemble in Coriolanus, in the fine 
speech when Aufidius taunts him with 
the appellation of Boy. It was cer- 
tainly very correct, and forcibly re- 
called to us the pleasure we used to 
receive from that great actor’s most 
masterly performance,—a performance 
which we can scarcely hope to see equal- 
led, certainly never surpassed. 

These are, we believe, all the charac- 
ters in which Mr Russell has appeared ; 
for our own parts, we long to see him 
attempt some of Shakspeare’s clowns, 
as, since the days of King and Ban- 
nister, they appear to have taken leave 
of the stage. 


—<—>— 


PHANTASMAGORIANA ; 


Ou Recueil d’ Histories d Apparitions, de 
Spectres, de Revenans, Fantomes, &c. 
Traduit de ? Allemand, par un Amateur. 
Paris. 2 tomes 12mo. 


TALES OF THE DEAD, PRINCIPALLY 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE empire of imagination was some 
time ago exposed to all the horrors of 
an invasion, which appeared destined to 
wrest the sceptre of one of its most ex- 
tensive and fertile provinces for ever 
from the grasp of its sovereign. What 
other effect could possibly have been 
predicted to ensue from an essay, writ- 
ten by a physician, at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century, with the 
avowed design of affording an easy 
practical solution at once applicable to 
all cases of spectral appearances, invisi< 
ble spiritual agency, and magical de- 
lusion, past and to come? We would 
by no means be thought to undervalue 
the advantages of so great a discovery, 
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of so valuable a conquest. To be ena- 
bled to cross a church-yard, planted 
with yew-trees, “‘ in the very witch- 
ing time of night,” of a cold, damp, 
gusty, gloomy December, without any 
worse ehension than that of mere 
mortal r atism or asthma—or to 
descend from the highest to the low- 
est apartments of an ancient family 
mansion alone, when all the rest of 
the house is asleep, without a candle, 
under the persuasion that one runs no 
greater risk than that of breaking a 
neck or a leg over the staircase—this 
indeed were a blessing, the full extent 
and magnitude of which we are far 
from being so philosophically hardy as 
to deny. But then, when we came to 
reflect on all that must be sacrificed 
for the attainment of such beatitude, 
supposing it to be attainable,—the 
thrilling delight of a ghost-story by a 
Christmas fire-side,—the more exalted 
sense which a lurking tendency to su- 
perstitious apprehension adds to our 
relish of the sublime in poetry,—nay, 
the very pleasure which in some un- 
accountable manner mingles itself with 
the real terrors which situations such 
as above described are calculated to 
engender,—we found ourselves neces- 
sarily driven to the conclusion, that 
the exemption, which before appeared 
so enviable, might be too dearly pur- 
chased. So far from hailing with tri- 
umphant expectation, we began to an- 
ticipate, with fear and concern, this 
decisive victory of the genius of phy- 
siology over the Prinee of Darkness ; 
we opened the important volume in a 
state of suspense, which, in comform- 
ity with the approved usage of our 
best novel writers, we may venture to 
term “ agonizing ;” and were really 
relieved to a degree far exceeding what 
we at that time thought it prudent to 
avow, when we found, after perusing 
it, that, notwithstanding the doctor's 
eminent professional skill and sagacity, 
we were still able to address him in 
the words of Hamlet— 
“* There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
Shall we confess still further? It 
was already late in the evening when 
we laid down Dr Ferriar, intending to 
close our labours for the night ; but 
our hands, carelessly wandering over 
the table, chanced to encounter ‘‘ Tales 
of the Dead,” which lay at that time 
uncut before us. What a providen- 





tial opportunity for making trial | 
Horatles philosophy ! We decw-alh 
chairs nearer the fire, snuffed og 
candles, replenished our cups, and ne. 
ver budged from our positions till the 
clock struck two, | which time we 
had clean forgotten all the lessons oy 
good physician had been giving us 
and, 
* distilled 
Almost to jelly by the act of fear,” 
slowly and reluctantly departed to our 
beds ; nor, if we had then met a legion 
of spectres at the stair’s head, waiting 
our atrival, would it have occurred t 
any of us to explain the phenomenon 
upon the principle of hallucination. 
The “ Pleasures of Superstition” 
form a distinct and peculiar class of 
those of the imagination; and, in 
a philosophical investigation of the 
sources from which they are derived, 
we soon discover that even those others 
which appear most of kin to them, 
must be traced in their descent through 
very different channels. The speciés 
of delight afforded by a tragedy, or an 
execution, may, to an unreflecting ob- 
server, appear very similar to that 
communicated by a well-authenticated 
ghost-story ; yet, if the nature of the 
sentiment is at all to be inferred from 
its degrees of intensity, it will neces 
sarily follow that the two cases are 
totally heterogeneous. To mention no 
other proofs of dissimilarity, a certain 
dignity of character and circumstances 
has always been considered as essential 
to the support of tragic interest, which 
loses its effect in proportion. as it 
mixes itself with the every-day con- 
cerns of middling life, with customary 
scenes, and modern manners. So of 
an execution.—The impression pro 
duced upon the mind, by the idea of 
a dozen ordinary felons turned off in 
one morning before the door of News 
gate, will not bear an instant’s com 
parison with that made by the similar 
situation of a Russel or a Sydney—@ 
Marie Antoinette or a Louis Seize. 
The force and vividness of our supere 
stitious impressions is varied accord+ 
ing to the converse of this rule. A 
single example will suffice. Our souls 
are wrought to the height of tragic 
terror and pity by the murder of Prince 
Arthur, or of the “ royal babes” m 
the Tower ; while, if any author were 
so mad as to think of framing a tra 
gedy upon the subject of that worthy 
Vicar of Warblington in Hants, whe 
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’ about a cen ago, to 
have strangled his own children, ‘and 


to have walked after his death, he 
would assuredly be laughed to scorn 
by @ London audience, whatever suc- 
cess he might hope to meet with at 
Berlin or Weimar. _ On the other 
hand, let it be ever so confidently re- 
ported that King John is to be seen 
every Christmas-eve eating stewed 
lampreys among the ruins of Swineford 
Abbey, or that King Richard may be 
met riding White Surry at the first 
mile-stone on the high road from Bos- 
worth, on every Whitsunday, at one 
o'clock in the morning,—and, we will 
venture to say, not a hair on the head 
of the most credulous listener will be 
displaced, or even put out of curl, by 
the narrative. Nay, not a whit the 
less would the haunted spots be tra- 
versed at all hours, and at‘all seasons, 
without fear of consequences ; while 
the most hardened sceptic may safely 
be defied, after reading the plain and. 
unpoetical narrative of the reverend 
in gown and cassoek (which is 
to be found in Mr Cumberland’s Ob- 
server), to pass by the parsonage house 
at Warblington aforesaid, at any hour 
after the curfew, without so much at 
least of the sensation, to which we 
are now adverting, as would induce 
him to quicken his pace, wipe his fore- 
head, and perhaps whistle ‘ Lillibul- 
lero.” 
Upon this subject then, it may be 
laid down as an undeniable axiom, that 
the more common and familiar, the 
more terrific is the apparition,—the 
more powerful, therefore, the effect of 
the story which is built upon such a 
foundation,—which is the same thing 
that was meant by the writers on de- 
monology in the time of our good, be- 
lieving King James, when they uni- 
formly attribute to the class of spirits, 
which they entitle TMagsdge, (domes- 
tics, sitting close at your elbow,) the 
chief and most constantly prevailing 
influence over mankind. In short, 
with all due reverence for the old es- 
tablished requisites of rusiy armour, 
and clanking chains, of winding-sheets, 
dry bones, and fleshless skulls, what 
we mean to assert is, that, at least in 
the present refined state of the social 
feelings, none of all these spectral a 
pendages are calculated so to thrill the 
soul with that pleasurable horror of 
which we are speaking, as the sitnple 
~ unostentatious narration of the re- 
Tou, III. 
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turn of a beloved friend, or near rela- 
tion, from the world:of spirits, in the 
precise form and likeness of his livin 
self, in his customary habiliments, and, 
if altered at all in appearance, only so 
in the assuming a more than ordi- 
nary seriousness and solemnity of voice, 
ee pi gesture. The fact 
perhaps is, that the progress of philo- 
sophy, which has, within the ak cen- 
tury, destroyed almost the vestiges of 
gross and vulgar credulity, has hither- 
to spared the final retreat of (what, in 
compliance the usage of this civilized 
world of ours, we must nevertheless 
entitle) ancient superstition ; or ra- 
ther, that the impossibility of a visit 
from the grave has never been so fully 
demonstrated, as to render even the 
most ree mind completely proof 
against the impressions of so qualified, 
and seemingly probable, an imagina- 
tion. 

The nature of the circumstances by 
which such stories are generally ac- 
companied, also adds considerably. to 
to their credibility, as well as the very 
names of the actors, both the dead 
and the living. When Mr Naylor ap- 
peared to his friend, Mr Shaw, in his 
rooms at St John’s College,* he was 
neither “ armed cap-a-pié,” nor 
* “——_ in the mouldering cerements of 

e grave,” 

but accoutred in canonical gown and 
cassock, the living fellow being, at the 
same time, seated at his library-table, 
reading and smoking tobacco. They 
conversed together, the dead and the 
living, for some time very freely, says 
the story. At last, being informed by 
his ghostly visitant, that he was him- 
self “ well and happy” in that other 
world of which he spoke, Mr Shaw 
ventured to ask him, ‘‘ whether any of 
his old acquaintance were with him ?” 
—‘* The answer was, that there was 
not one of them ; which answer, Mr 
Shaw said, struck him to the heart ;” 
—and, so related, we will venture to 
say, it must strike every hearer with 
almost equal solemnity. 

We might multiply examples with- 
out end; but as our only object, by 
all these profound reflections, is to re- 
commend the study of the familiar 
and the adoption of ordinary occur- 
rences, and a plain unambitious phra-: 





* See Gent. Mag. for May 1783, for this 


extraordinary, and, to all appearance, unde- 
niably, authenticated _- 
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seology, as the best for the uc- 
tion of superstitious Sal a in 
works of pure invention, we have al- 


tion whic 
t article, and which, whether it 
originally of French or of German 
extraetion we are unable to decide, was 
that which gave rise to our argument. 
The English which follows it is a 
translation of the — of its con- 
tents, to which is added, a single addi- 
tional story of the same nature, for 
which we are indebted to the trans- 
lator. 

These tales, which we shall not in- 
jure by attempting to analyze, are 
conceived and executed precisely in 
that style which we have just been re- 
commending, and have long, receymais- 
ed, as alone suitable 7 = resent 
day to the purpose for whi ey are 
intended. = the first,* which Fe en- 
titled, “‘ The Family Portraits,” we 
are called back, it is true, to the 
of almost forgotten — to the 
Saxon Otho, and the founder of the 
abbey of St Gal ; but the occurrences 
of these dark and uninteresting pe- 
riods are connected, in a manner equal- 


Wy intricate and fearful, with the inci- 
ents of modern life, and the little 
uliarities of modern manners and 
bits. The scene is alternately the 
parlour of a village pastor and the cha- 
teau of a German gentleman, the dra- 


matis persone perfectly appropriate, 
and the main agent in the catastrophe 
nething more or less than a portrait in 
an old family picture gallery. Lewis's 
inimitable tale of the ‘‘ Bleeding Nun” 
owes much of its power to thrill and 
harrow up the imagination to a similar 
combination of the manners of easy 
and familiar life, with the legendary 
terrors of exploded superstition. 

The portrait, painted by the hand 
of a spectre, and the phantom, whose 
occasional appearance on earth is mys- 
teriously connected with that terrible 
portrait, and whose kiss is the signal 
of death to every successive member of 
the family to which it belongs, are 
manifest improvements.on such tradi- 





* Our references will henceforward be to 
the English translation only. It is needless, 
a ight articl ae 2 SEN 
in the original French which were judged 
to be less worthy of being transferred to our 
language. 


tions as those of the White Lady of 
the house of Brandenburg, the Fairy 
re whose appearance used ca 
stantly to prognosticate the recurrence 
of aiectality fat some noble family of 
Poitou ; and the White Bird whick 
as Prince records in his Worthies ¢ 
Devon, was in the habit of ins 
the same office for the worship 
lineage of Oxenham. . 

Analogous to this last story is that 
related by one Vincentius, that, 

‘* In the Councell of Basil, certain learn. 
ed men taking their journey a fo. 
rest, one of these Spirits (of the Aire) th 
the shape of a nightingall, uttered such me. 
lodious tones and accents, that they were all 
amased, and stayed their steps to sit downe 
and heare it. At length one of them, | 

ending that it was not possible that ish 
raritie of musicke could be in a bird, the 
like of which he had never heard, demand. 
ed of it,in the name of God, what or who 
it was. The Bird presently answered, I am 
the soule of one that is damned, and am en. 
joyned to singe thus till the last day of the 
great judgment. Which said, with a ter. 
rible shrieke which amased them all, he 
flew away and soon vanished. The event 
was, that all that heard those syrennitall 
notes, presently fell into grievous sicknesses, 
and soon after died.” 

The authority of a a of Venice 
is surely sufficient to shake the most 
resolute sceptic. What, therefore, can 
be alleged to the disparagement of what 
is related by Cardanas, from the mouth 
of the Doge, Jacobus Donatus? vis, 
That the said Doge, 

“ Sleeping one night with his wife in an 
upper bed, where two nurses lay with 4 
young childe, his sole heire, in the lower, 
which was not a full yeare old, he perceived 
the chamber door, by degrees, first to be un- 
locked, then unbolted, and after unlatcht, 
one thrust in his head, and was plainly seene 
of them all, himselfe, his wife, and the 
nurses, but not known to any of them 
Donatus, with the rest, being terrified at 
this sight, arose from his bed, and snateh- 
ing up a sword and a round buckler, caus 
ed the nurses to light either of them a taper, 
and searcht narrowly all the roomes 
lodgings neere, which he found to be barred 
and shut, and he could not discover where 
any such intruder should have entrance. 
At which, not a little wonder-strocke, they 
all retyred to their rests, letting the li 
still burne in their chamber. The next day, 
the infant (who was then in health, and 
slept soundly) died suddenly in the nurse’s 
arms; and that was the successe of the 
vision.” ' 

“* Horatio,” no doubt, will call this 
‘* hallucination.” But what will he 
say to the wealthy Stephanus Hubne+ 
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rus of Trautonavia in Bohemia, who, 
after Ben: dn building 
« ous houses palaces,” — 
Have r him had they been churches) 


ter hisdeath, took it into his head 


gost uncivilly to walk the streets of 
the city, and salute his friends and 
aequaintance, who all died, one after 
another, as certainly as he touched 
them ? We quote from ‘‘ The Hierar- 
chie of the Blessed Angells,” by Tho- 
mas Heywood (folio, 1635), a most 
jearned demonologist, whose agcuracy 
we see No reason to call in question. 

The second tale, ‘‘ ‘The Fated Hour,” 
js calculated to affect the mind with a 
yet more vivid impression of terror, as 
it has teference to a species of belief, 
not so popular as that in the Spirits 
of the Dead, but yet sufficiently com- 
mon, especially among nations of a 
melancholy and reflective cast, as for 
instance our old Scottish Highlanders. 
It is the spectral appearance, or wraith, 
of a person yet living. 

A young and beautiful girl, on the 
eve of marriage to the man she loves, 
is represented as suddenly becoming a 

y to the most unaccountable me- 
| a Act and abstraction of thought. 
Being rallied by her most intimate fe- 
male companions, she gives obscure 
intimations of her own approaching 
death, which, however discredited by 
them, naturally inspire a poignant and 
even distressing sensation of curi- 
osity and wonder. They require, in 
short, an explanation, which the un- 
happy victim of these second-sighted 
impressions at length consents to give, 
Ps which she commences in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“ You are acquainted with my sister Se- 
raphina, whom I had the misfortune to lose ; 
but I alone can boast of possessing her con- 
fidence, which is the cause of my mention- 
ing many things relative to her before I be- 
gin the history I have been promised, in 
which she is the principal personage. 

‘“* From her infancy Seraphina was re- 
markable for several singularities. She was 
a year yo than myself ; but frequent- 
ly, while seated by her side, I was amusing 
myself with the playthings common to our 
age, she would fix her eyes, by the half hour 
together, as‘if absorbed in thought: she 
seldom took any part in our. infantine a- 
musements, This disposition greatly cha- 
gtined our’ parents ; for they attributed Se- 
Faphina’s indifference to stupidity ; and 
they were apprehensive this defect would 
Pesapree aes an obstacle in the educa- 
ion requisite for the distinguished rank we 
held in society,-my father being, next the 
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i ome first F the country. 

ey had already thought of procuring 
her a canonry from some noble chapel, when 
things = an entirely different turn. 

os er 
care they 
age, assured them that, in his life, 
never met with so ishing an intellect 
as Seraphina’s: My father doubted the as- 
sertion; but an examination, which he 
caused to be made in his presence, convinced 
him that it was founded in truth. 

** Nothing was then neglected to give Se- 
raphina ev ible ‘accomplishment :— 
masters of di t languages, of music, 
and of dancing, every day the house. 

** But in a short time my father perceived 
that he was again mistaken: for Seraphina 
made so little progress in the study of the 
different languages, that the masters shrug- 
ged their shoulders; and the dancing-mas-. 
ter pretended, that, though her feet were 
extremely pretty, he could do nothing with 
them, as her head seldom took the trouble 
to guide them. 

‘* By way of retaliation, she made such 
wonderful ess in music, that she even 
excelled her masters. She in a man- 
ner superior to that of the best opera-singer. 

‘* My father acknowledged that his plans 
for the education of this extraordinary child 
were now as much too enlarged as they wete 
before too circumscribed, and that it would 
not do to keep too tight a hand over her, 
but let her follow the impulse of her own 
wishes. 

‘* This new arrangement afforded Sera- © 
phina the opportunity of more particularl 
studying the science of astronomy, whi 
was one they had never thought of as need- 
ful for her, You can, my friend, form, but 
a very indifferent idea of the avidity with 
which (if so I may express myself) she de- 
voured those books which treated on celes- 
tial bodies ; or what rapture the globes and 
telescopes occasioned her, when her father 
presented them to her on her thirteenth 
birth-day ! 

** But the pi made in this science 
in our days did not long satisfy Seraphina’s 
curiosity. To my father’s great griel, she 
was up in reveries Of astrology ; 
and pane ‘oles she was found in the 
morning occupied in studying books which 
treated on the influence of the stars, and 
which he had begun to. peruse the preceding 
ev . 

‘* My mother, being at the point of death, 
was anxious, I believe, to remonstrate with 
Seraphina on this whim, but her death was 
too sudden. My father thought that, at 
this tender age, Seraphina’s whimsical fancy 
would wear off: however time passed on, 
and he found that she still remairied con- 
stant to a study she had cherished from her 


infancy. 
% You cannot t the general sensa- 
tion her beauty uced at court; h 

much the fashionable versifiers of the day 
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her graceful and beautiful tiaxen 
Jocks: and how often they failed, when 
oF attempted to describe the particular 
undefinable character which distinguish- 
ed her fine blue eyes! I must say, I have 
often embraced my sister, whom I loved 
with the greatest affection, merely to have 
the pleasure. of getting nearer, if possible, 


to her soft angelic eyes, from which Sera- 
phina’s pale countenance borrowed all its 
blimi 


“ She received many extremely ——- 

of iage, but declined 

errenirae Af rrouae, ta, decal 

favour of solitude, and that she never went 

out but to enjoy my society. took no 

pleasure in dress; nay, she even avoided all 

_gecasion which required more than ordinary 

expense. Those who were not acquainted 

with See of her character, might 
have her of affectation. 

** But a very extraordi particularity, 
which I by chance discovered in her just as 
she attained her fifteenth year, created an 
impression of fear on my mind which will 
never be effaced. 

** On my return from ing a visit, I 

found Seraphina in my father’s cabinet, 

near’ the window, with her eyes fixed and 
immoveable. Accustomed from her earliest 
infancy to see her in this situation, without 
being perceived by her, I pressed her to my 
bosom, without producing on her the least 
sensation of my presence. At this moment 
I looked towards the garden, and I there 
saw my father walking with this same Se- 
raphina whom I held in my arms! 

** © In the name of God, my sister!’ ex- 
claimed I, equally cold with the statue be- 
fore me, who now began to recover. 

** At the same time my eye involuntarily 
returned towards the garden where I had 
seen her, and there perceived my father a- 
Jone, looking with uneasiness, as it appear- 
ed to me, for her who, but an instant be- 
fore, was with him. I endeavoured to con- 
ceal this event from my sister; but in the 
most affectionate tone she loaded me with 
questions to learn the cause of my agita- 
tion.” p. 69—73. 

This quotation is rather of the long- 
est: but it will serve as a specimen of 
the art with which these written sto- 
ries are contrived to excite the interest 
of familiarity, by dwelling on circum- 
stantial details, apparently of no im- 
portance, but which are in reality in- 
separable from the impressions which 
they are designed to awaken. 

_ We must not quit this chapter with- 
out reminding our sceptical readers, 
that the spectral apparition of persons 
yet living is a fact sanctioned by au- 
thority of no less eminence in the 
church than that of St Augustin, who 
relates of himself, that he appeared at 
two several times, without being con- 
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Caug, 
scious of it, to persons with whom he 
was not acquainted, but who after 
wards satisfied him of the truth 
the most unequivocal evidence. Jy 
like manner St Benedict shewed him. 
self to certain sogy 4 builders for the 
sy of giving them instructions 
: the edification of a Inonastery ; and 
St Meletius, while in residence at his 
episcopal palace of Antioch, invested 
Theodosius the Great with the imper. 
ial purple at Constantinople. ad 

The “ Death’s Head,” though suf. 
ficiently horrific (we believe that .is 
the established phrase), is not quite 
equal in interest to the other pieces in 
the collection. The idea of a phan. 
tom appearing to claim the property 
of its own’ bones, and rescue them 
from violation by the living, is not 
original, though capable of being 
worked — to good effect. The an 
tiquary who carried off a tooth in tr- 
umph from one of the Wiltshire Bar. 
rows, only dreamed that he saw a Ro- 
man soldier by his bed-side, who hor. 
ribly whistled through the gap whieh 
its absence produced in the front of 
his mouth, “ Redde mihi quod ab 
stulisti !” 

The “ Death-bride” is somewhat 
obscure ; and besides, it is hardly suf- 
ficiently varied from the subject of the 
Fated Hour. It brings, however, va- 
rious legends of “ the olden time” to 
our recollection, and particularly, as 
the origin perhaps of all later fictions 
of the same class, the singular narra- 
tive of Phlegon, the freedman of the 
Emperor Hadrian, respecting the loves 
of Machates and Philinnion. The 
reverend father Dom. Augustin Cal- 
met pretends indeed to reconcile this 
extraordinary story to the common 
course of nature, by supposing, that 
the “ Death-bride” had by accident 
been buried alive, and that her resur- 
rection from the tomb was only that 
of a living person recovered from 4 
trance resembling death; and he 
cites a parallel circumstance from the 
** causes celebres” of a young woman, 
a merchant's daughter of the Rue St 
Honoré in Paris, who, having been 
married against her inclination, fell 
sick shortly after, and a into & 
swoon, was put in her coffin for dead, 
and so buried, who nevertheless re- 
covered, and, escaping from the tomb 
by the assistance of her lover, who 
came to mourn over her, afterwards 
married her deliverer, and by so doing, 
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ve rise to a famous lawsuit, in which 
, was strenuously debated whether 
her burial had not released her 4 vin- 
culo matrimonii, so.as to render her 
second spousals valid. 

But whether the bride of Machates 
was a dead or a living one, the nature 
of the skeleton lady who danced at the 
wedding of Alexander III. King of 
Scotland, according to that grave his- 
torian Hector Boethius, can hardly ad- 
mit of a question, any more than of 
the skeleton knight, of whom mention 
is made in one of the ballads of that 
equally grave chronicler and contem- 
porary of our own, Matthew Lewis, 
Esq. We would cite, to the same pur- 
pose, another story of “ a certain 
Frenchman of noble family,” related 
by our friend Thomas Heywood, in 
the curious work already mentioned, 
only, that, as we cannot with perfect 
decency relate it in his own words, we 
content ourselves with referring to the 
place, (page 542, 543. 

The short story of “ the Storm,” 
which is added to the collection by the 
English translator of the others, is 
said by him to be “ founded on an 
incident similar in its features, which 
was some time since communicated to 


me by a female friend of very deserved 


literary celebrity, as having actually 
occurred in this country ;” and it forms 
avery fit companion to those by the 
side of which it is now placed. 

* The Spectre-barber,” which is the 
last in the volume, is of a ludicrous 
cast, but not unentertaining. The 
idea of a familiar spirit or goblin (here 
indeed it is the ghost of a departed 
barber) who makes it his amusement 
to shave such persons as happen to 
come withjn the reach of his jurisdic- 
tion, is supported by classical autho- 
rity.. The younger Pliny mentions a 
well-attested occurrence of this nature 
in his epistles, (Lib. 16. Ep. 27.) The 
operation seems, it is true, to demand 
something more of real flesh and blood 
in the agent than is usually attributed 
to spectres ; but perhaps we labour 
under an error on this subject, and 
that real substantial phantoms, like 
the Vampires of Hungary and Moravia, 
and the Vroucholachis of the modern 
Greeks, are more common in their ap- 
pearance than we are at all aware of. 
That spirits may be fattened by good 
living, and again reduced to circum- 
stances more befitting their ghostly 
character, by an alteration of diet, is 
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a fact of which we have the most un- 
questionable evidence ; and, if they 
have one, it is fair to conclude th 
may, upon occasion, be invested wii 
all the other properties of common hu- 
manity. We wish it were consistent 
with the limits we must prescribe to 
a disquisition of this nature to quote 
from our most excellent author, 'Tho- 
mas Heywood, aforesaid, the whole of 
his very edifying history of the “ Spi- 
rit of the Buttery ;” but if our pre- 
sent author ever adds to his collection 
of ‘*Tales of the Dead,” we would 
earnestly recommend it to him, as a 
fit companion for the tale which: has 
given us occasion to introduce the 
mention of it. It is to be found, set 
down at full length “ in most delicate 
verse,” at page 557—9, of the work so 
often referred to. 

We have taken occasion, from the 
publications before us, to justify our 
decided anti-ferriarism by examples ; 
and we have surely advanced enough, 
and more than enough, to prove that 
the philosophical principle of “‘ Hallu- 
cination” will not answer its turn; 
at best, not in one out of a dozen com- 
monly alleged instances of spectral 
apparitions. For the sake of that no- 
ble faculty of our souls, the imagina- 
tion, we are not ashamed to confess, 
that we take greater pleasure in hear- 
ing of one story of the sort which de- 
fies the attempt of a probable natural 
solution, than twenty of which the 
es. ry or moralist may pique 

imself upon being able to finish the 
explanation. . There is too much phi- 
losophy stirring in our days, and has 
been for this last century at least ; too 
much for the free indulgence of our 
poetical power. Nay, we are not sure 
but we may call the whole world at 
present a world of accountants and bo- 
tanists, with at least as much justice 
as Bonaparte used to call this nation 
a nation of shopkeepers. We cordial- 
ly wish, for the happiness of the ris- 
ing generation, that some things at 
least may still remain unexplained for 
their forces to work upon. 

Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood, lest in our zeal for the interests 
of the imagination, we may be con- 
ceived to turn rebels to the establish- 
ed empire of reason. That the last 

wish we expressed may be carried in- 
to effect as far as we have any power 
or influence, we will leave our own 
opinions in that enviable state of mys- 





tery which may exercise the imagina- 
tions of ity, whenever posterit 
shall take the trouble (as doubtless wi 
one day be the case) to inquire into 
them. But, for the satisfaction of the 
botanists and accountants, we will so 
far declare it, as that, notwithstanding 
our dissent from Dr Ferriar, we are 
still not altogether of the persuasion 
of another physician, eminent in his 
day, whose words we nevertheless 
think very fit for the winding-up of 
this desultory treatise. 

‘<It is a riddle to me,” says Sir 
Thomas Brown (Religio Medici 6th 
edition, p. 24.) “ how so many learned 
heads should so far a their meta- 
physics, and destroy the ladder and 
—_ of creatures, as to question the 
existence of spirits. Those that, to 
confute their incredulity, desire to see 

itions, shall questionless never 
behold any ; the devil hath them al- 
ready in a heresie as capital as witeh- 
craft, and to appear to them were but 
to convert them.” 


LT 
EXTRACTS FROM GOSSCHEN’S DIARY. 
Nol. 


[The following striking narrative is trans- 
lated from the MS. Memoirs of the late 
Rev. Dr Gottlieb Michael Gosschen, a Ca- 
tholie an of great eminence in the 
city of Ratisbonne. It was the custom of 
this divine to preserve, in the shape of a 
diary, a regular account of all the interest- 
ing particulars which fell in his way, dur- 
ing the exercise of his i 
Two thick small quartos, filled with these 
strange materials, have been put into our 
hands by the kindness of Count Frederick 
von Lindénbiumenberg, to whom the wor- 
thy father bequeathed them. Manya dark 
story, well fitted to be the groundwork of a 
romance,—many a tale of guilty love and 
repentance,—many a fearful monument of 
remorse and horror, might we extract from 
this record of dungeons and confessionals. 
We shall from time to time do so, but spar- 
ingly, and what is still more necessary, with 

ion. | Ep1rTor. 
Never had amurder so agitated the in- 
habitants of this city as that of Maria 
von Richterstein. No heart could be 
pacified till the murderer was condemn- 
ed. But no sooner was his doom sealed, 
and the day fixed for his execution, than 
a great change took place in the public 
feeli The evidence, though con- 
clusive, had been wholly circumstan- 


po 
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tial. And people who, before his eqn 
demnation, were - — of the Br. 4 
derer’s guilt as if they had seen hin 
with oF hands an fom to he 
up the most contradictory and absurd 
reasons for believing in the ibility 
of his innocence. His own dark . 
sullen silence seemed to some, an i. 
dignant expression of that innocengs 
which he was too proud to avow,— 
some thought they saw in his impep. 
turbable demeanour, a resolution to 
court death, because his life was miser. 
able, and his reputation blasted,—and 
others, the most numerous, wi 
reason or reflection, felt such sym 
with the criminal, as almost amoun 
to a negation of his crime. The ma 
under sates —— was, in all the 
beauty of youth, distinguished above his 
fellows for graceful accomplishments, 
and the last of a noble family. He 
had lain a month in his dungeon, 
heavily laden with irons. Only the 
first week he had been visited by se 
veral religionists, but he then fierce. 
ly ord the jailor to admit no more. 
** men of God,”—and till the eve of 
his execution, he had lain in dark so 
litude, abandoned to his own soul. ~ 
It was near midnight when a mess 


—_— sent to me by a magistrate, 
that 


the murderer was desirous of sée- 


ing me. I had been with many men 
in’ his unhappy situation, and in te 
case had I failed to calm the agonies 
of grief, and the fears of the world to 


come. But I had known this youth— 
had sat with him at his father’s table 
—I knew also that there was in hima 
strange and fearful mixture of good 
and evil—I was aware that there were 
circumstances in the history of his pro- 
genitors not generally known—nay, 
in his own life—that made him an 
ject of awful commiseration—and I 
went to his cell with an agitating sense 
of the enormity of his guilt, but a still 
more agitating one of the depth of his 
misery, and the wildness of his mis- 
fortunes. 

I entered his cell, and the phantom 
struck me with terror. He stood erect 
in his irons, like a corpse that liad 
risen from the grave. His face, once 
so beautiful, was pale as a shroud, and 
drawn into ghastly wrinkles. His 
black-matted hair hung over it with @ 
terrible expression of wrathful and sa- 
vage misery. And his large eyes, 
which were once black, glared with 4 
light in which all colour was lost, and 
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seemed to fill the whole dungeon with 
i i I saw his guilt—I saw 
what was more terrible than his or 
is insanity—not in emaciation only— 
a in acess than death-like white- 
ness of his face—but in all that stood 
before me—the figure, round which 
was gathered the agonies of so many 
long days and nights of remorse and 
—and of a despair that had no 

of this world or its terrors, but 
that was plunged in the abyss of eter- 


nity. 

for a while the figure said nothing. 
He then waved his arm, that made his 
irons clank, motioning me to sit down 
on the iron frame-work of his bed ; and 
when I did so, the murderer took his 
place by my side, 

A lamp burned on a table before us 
—and on that table there had been 
drawn by the maniac—for I must in- 
deed so call him— a decapitated hu- 
man body—the neck as if streaming 
with gore—and the face writhed into 
horrible convulsions, but bearing a re- 
semblance not to be mistaken to that 
of him who had traced the horrid pic- 
ture. He saw that my eyes rested on 
this fearful mockery—and, with a 
recklessness fighting with despair, he 
burst out into a broken peal of laugh- 
ter, and said, “‘ to-morrow will you 
seé that picture drawn in blood!” 

He then grasped me violently by 
the arm, and told me to listen to his 
confession,—and then to say what I 
thought of God and his eternal Pro- 
vidence. 

“I have been assailed by idiots, 
fools, and drivellers, who could un- 
derstand nothing of me nor of my 
crime,—men who came not here that 
I might confess before God, but re- 
veal myself to them,—and I drove the 
tamperers with misery and guilt out 
of a cell sacred to insanity. But my 
hands have played in infancy, long be- 
fore I was a murderer, with thy gray 
hairs, and now, even that I am a mur- 
derer, I can still touch them with love 
and with reverence. Therefore my 
lips, shut to all beside, shall be opened 
unto thee. 

“ I murdered her. Who else loved 
her so well as to shed her innocent 
blood? It was I that enjoyed her 
beauty—a beauty surpassing that of 
the daughters of men,—it was I that 
filled her soul with bliss, and with 
trouble,—it was I alone that was pri- 
vileged to take her life. I brought 
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her into sin—I_ kept -her: in. sin—and 
when she would have left her sin, it 
was fitting that I, to whom her Heart; 
her body, and her soul belonged, 
should suffer no divorcement of them 
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frem my bosom, as long as there was 
blood in her’s,—and when I saw that 
the poor infatuated wretch was re- 
solved—I slew her ;—yes, with this 
blessed hand I stabbed her to the heart. 

** Do you think there was no plea- 
sure in murdering her? I 
her by that radiant, that golden hair, 
—I bared those snow-white breasts,— 
I dragged her sweet body towards me, 
and, as God is my witness, I stabbed, 
and stabbed her with this very dagger, 
ten, twenty, forty times, through and 
through her heart. ' She never so much 
as gave one shriek, for she was dead. 
in a moment,—but she would not have: 
shrieked had she endured pang after 
pang, for she saw my face of wrath 
turned upon her,—she knew that my 
wrath was just, and that I did right’ 
to murder her who would have for- . 
saken her lover in his insanity. 

“‘T laid her down upon a bank of 
flowers,—that were soon stained with 
her blood. I saw the dim blue eyes 
beneath the half-closed lids,—that face 
so changeful in its living beauty was 
now fixed as ice, and the balmy breath 
came from her sweet lips no more. M 
joy, my happiness, was perfect. I too 
her into my arms—madly as I did on 
that night when first I robbed her 
of what fools called her innocence— 
but her innocence has gone with her 
to heaven—and there I lay with her 
bleeding breasts prest to my heart; 
and many were the thousand kisses 
that I gave those breasts, cold and 
bloody as they were, which I had 
many million times kissed in all the 
warmth of their loving loveliness, and 
which none were ever to kiss again but 
the husband who had murdered her. 

“I looked up to the sky. There 
shone the moon and all her stars. 
Tranquillity, order, harmony, and 
peace, glittered throughout the whole 
universe of God. ‘ Look up, Maria, 
your favourite star has arisen.’ I 
gazed upon her, and death had begun 
to change her into something that was 
most terrible. Her features were hard- 
ened and sharp,—her body stiff as 2 
lump of frozen clay,—her fingers rigid 
and clenched,—and the blood that was 
once so beautiful in her thin blue veins 
was now hideously coagulated all over 
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her corpse. I gazed on her one mo- 
ment longer, and, all at once, I recol- 
lected that we were a family of mad- 
men. Did not my father perish by his 
own hand? Blood had before been shed 
in our house. Did not that warrior 
ancestor of ours die raving in chains ? 
Were not those eyes of mine always 
unlike those of other men? Wilder— 
at times fiercer—and oh! father, saw 

never there a melancholy, too woful 

mortal man, a look sent up from 
the darkness of a soul that never 
visited in his mercy ? 

**T knelt down beside my dead wife. 
But I knelt not down to pray. No: I 
cried unto God, if there be— 
* Thou madest me a madman! Thou 
madest me a murderer! Thou fore- 
doomedst me to sin and to hell! Thou, 
thou, the gracious God whom we mor- 
tals worship. There is the sacrifice! 
I have done thy will,—I have slain 
the most blissful of all thy creatures ; 
—am I a holy and commissioned 
priest, or am I an accursed and infidel 
murderer ?” 

“ Father, you start at such words! 
You are not familiar with a madman’s 
thoughts. Did I make this blood to 
boil so? Did I form this brain? Did 
I put that poison into my veins which 
flowed a hundred years since in the 
heart of that lunatic, my heroic an- 
cestor? Had I not my being imposed, 
forced upon me, with all its bed 
ing sea of dreams; and will you, a 
right holy and pious man, curse me 
because my soul was carried away by 
them as a ship'is driven through the 
raging darkness of a storm? A thou- 
sand times, even when she lay in re- 
signed love in my bosom, something 
whispered to me, ‘ Murder her!’ It 
may ae been the voice of Satan—it 
may have been the voice of God. For 
who can tell the voice of heaven from 
that of hell? Look on this blood- 
crusted dagger—look on the hand that 
drove it to her heart, and then dare to 
judge of me and of my crimes, or 
comprehend God and his terrible 
decrees ! 

** Look not away from me. Was 
I not once confined in a madhouse ? 
Are these the first chains I ever wore ? 
No. I remember things of old, that 
others may think I have forgotten. 
Dreams will disappear for a long, long 
time, but they will return again. It 
may have been some one like me that 

1 


CAng, 
I once saw sitting chained, in his black 
melancholy, in a madhouse. | 
have been only a stranger i 
through that wild world. I know not, 
The sound of chains brings with it g 
crowd of thoughts, that come rushi; 
upon me from a dark and fara 
world. But if it indeed be true, that 
in my boyhood I was not as othe 
happy boys, and that even then thé 
clouds of God’s wrath hung around 
me,—that God may not suffer my soul 
everlastingly to perish. 

‘* I started up. I covered the dead 
body with bloody leaves, and tufts of 
grass, and flowers. I washed my hands 
from blood—I went to bed—I slept— 
yes, I slept—for there is no hell like the 
hell of sleep, and into that hell God de. 
livered me. I did not give myself up 
to judgment. I wished to walk about 
with the seeret curse of the murder in 
my soul. What could men do to me 
so cruel as to let me live? How could 
God curse me more in black and fiery 
hell than on this green and flow 
earth ? And what right had such men 
as those dull heavy-eyed burghers to 
sit in judgment upon me, in whose 
face they were afraid to look for a mo- 
ment, lest one gleam of it should 
—— them into idiocy? What 
right have they, who are not as I am, 
to load me with their chains, or to let 
their villain executioner spill my blood? 
If I deserve punishment—it must rise 
up in a blacker cloud under the hand 
ot God in my soul. 

** T will not kneel—a madman has 
no need of sacraments. I do not wish 
the forgiveness nor the mercy of God. 
All that I wish is the forgiveness of 
her I slew; and well I know that 
death cannot so change the heart that 
once had life, as to obliterate from 
THINE the merciful love of me! Spi- 
rits may in heaven have beautiful bo- 
soms no more; but thou, who arta 
spirit, wilt save him from eternal per- 
dition, whom thou now knowest God 
created subject to a terrible disease. 
If there be mercy in heaven, it must 
be with thee. Thy path thither lay 
through blood: so will mine. Father! 
thinkst thou that we shall meet in 
heaven. Lay us at least in one grave 
on earth.” 

In a moment he was dead at my 
feet. The stroke of the dagger was 
like lightning, and— a9 , 
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THE WORKS OF CHARLES LaMB.* 


Tyrese are two very delightful and 
instructive little volumes. Mr Lamb 
is without doubt a man of genius, and 
of very peculiar genius too; so that 
we scarcely know of any class of lite- 
yature to which it could with propriety 
be said that he belongs. His mind is 
original even in its errors ; and though 
his ideas often flow on in a somewhat 
fantastic course, and are shaded with 
no less fantastic imagery, yet at all 
times they bubble freshly from the 
fountain of his own mind, and almost 
always lead to truth. It is pleasant 
to know and to feel that we have to 
do with a man of originality. Much 
may be learned even from the mistakes 
of such a writer ; he can express more 
by one happy word than a merely ju- 
dicious or learned man could in a long 
dissertation ; and the glimpses and 
flashes which he flings over a subject, 
shews us more of its bearings than a 
hundred farthing candles ostentatious- 
ly held up by the hands of formal and 
pragmatical literati. 

Mr Lamb, however, never has been, 
and we are afraid never will be, a very 
popular writer. His faults are likely 
to be very offensive to ordinary read- 
ers; while his merits are of so pecu- 
liar a kind, that it requires a peculiar 
taste to feel them justly. We are 
sorry, too, to observe among his ad- 
mirers persons whose favourable opi- 
nion will be apt to prejudice the pub- 
lic against him ; and we wish that the 
Editor of the Examiner and Mr Haz- 
litt had not affected to love and admire 
that which we are sure they cannot at 
all understand. Mr Hunt says, with 
his usual vulgar affectation, ‘‘ Charles 
Lamb, a single one of whose specula- 
tions on humanity, unostentatiously 
scattered about in comments and ma- 
gazines, is worth all the half-way 
house gabbling of critics on the estab- 
lishment ;” and Mr Hazlitt places 
him, as a critic, far above William 
Schlegel. The truth is, that Charles 
Lamb is felt to be a man of genius, 
and these two pretenders would fain 
claim alliance with him. Probably 
his good nature endures their quack- 
ery; but even his simplicity is not 
thus to be deceived. And though he 
lives, we believe, in famous London 





* The Works of Charles Lamb. 2 vols 
foolscap 8vo. C. & J, Ollier, London. 
Vor. III. 
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city, and has a little too much of a 
town air about him, we do not find ia 
his volumes any interchange of civili- 
ties with these sons of sedition. Once, 
and once only, he alludes to Hunt, in 
some very beautiful verses, addressed 
to the child of that person when in 
prison with his unhappy father ; but 
to “ pimpled Hazlitt,” notwithstand- 
ing his “‘ coxeomb lectures” on Poetry 
and Shakspeare, he does not conde~« 
scend to say one syllable. Mr Lamb’s 
Parnassus is not in the kingdom of 
Cockaigne. 

We have said that there is some- 
thing very peculiar in the genius of 
this writer. His mind has not a very 
wide range ; but every thing it sees 
rises up before it in vivid beauty. He 
is never deceived by mere seeming 
magnitude. He tries every thing b 
the standard of moral worth. Splendi 
common-places have no charm for the 
simplicity of his mind. He has small 
pleasure in following others along the 
beaten high-road. He diverges into 
green lanes and sunshiny glades, and 
not seldom into the darker and more 
holy places of undiscovered solitude. 
He never utters any of that dull or 
stupid prosing that weighs down the 
dying Edinburgh Review,—never any 
of those utterly foolish paradoxes 
which Hazlitt insidiously insinuates 
into periodical publications,—never 
any of those flagitious philippics 
against morality and social order that 
come weekly raving from the irascible 
Hunt. There is in hima rare union 
of originality of mind with delicacy of 
feeling and tenderness of heart. His 
understanding seems always to be 
guided by the kindliest affections, and 
they are good and trusty guides ; so 
that there is not in these two volumes 
a single sentiment or opinion which 
does not dispose us to love the pure« 
minded and high-souled person who 
breathes them out with such cordial 
sincerity. 

We are aware that by these remarks 
we have by no means succeeded in 
giving our readers a very distinct no- 
tion of Mr Lamb’s peculiar merits as 
an author ; but we shall enable them 
to form one for themselves, from va- 
rious specimens, both of his prose and 
verse. The style of his prose seems 
to us exceedingly beautiful; some- 
times, perhaps, savouring of affecta~ 
tion, or at least of too studious an imi< 
tation of those - elder writers of 
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ours ; but almost always easy, simple, 
graceful, and concise. It often reminds 
us of that exquisite little volume no- 
ticed by us in a former Number,* and 
from which we enriched our pages with 
the tale of the “ One Night in Rome.” 
It is astyle well worthy of all com- 
mendation in these days, when grace, 
elegance, and simplicity, have been 
sacrificed to false splendour and an 
ambitious magnificence. 

Mr Lamb first of all comes before 
‘us in these volumes as a Poet. He 
has reprinted several compositions 
which formerly appeared along with 
those of his friends Coleridge and 
Lloyd, and added a few others of great 
merit. He is far indeed from being a 
— Poet, but he is a true one. He 

as not, perhaps, much imagination ; 
at least he takes but short flights, but 
they are flights through purest ether. 
There is a sort of timidity about him 
that chains his wings. He seems to 
want ambition. In reading his Poems, 
we always feel that he might write far 
loftier things if he would. But in his 
own sphere he delights us. He is the 
very best of those Poets who are Poets 
rather from fineness of perception, de- 
licacy of fancy, and pure warmth of 
heart, than from the impulses of that 
higher creative power that works in 
the world of the imagination. We 
know that no man is more beloved by 
his friends than Charles Lamb; and 
it is impossible to read a page of his 
poetry without feeling that he deserves 
all their love. In the following little 
Dialogue between a Mother and her 
Child, much is said in few words. A 
chord is touched, and it vibrates. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MOTHER AND 
CHILD. 


Child. 
“* O lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory in your pride.” 
Mother. 
Wherefore to-day art singing in mine ear 
Sad songs, were made so long ago, my dear; 
This day I am to be a bride, you know, 
Why sing sad songs, were made so long ago? 
Child. 
O, mother, lay your costly robes aside, 

For you may never be another’s bride. 
That line I learn’d not in the old sad song. 
Mother. 

I pray thee, pretty one, now hold thy tongue, 
Play with the bride-maids, and be glad, my 


boy, 
For thou shalt be a second father’s joy. 
* Fragments and Fictions, &c. Macredie, 
Skelly, and Muckersy, Edinburgh. 
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Child. 
One father fondled me upon his knee, 
One father is enough, alone, for me. 


The pathos of the following stanza 
is, to our ears, much increased by the 
air of — quaintness which glim. 
mers over their structure. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES, 


I HAVE had playmates, I have had comp, 
nions, 

In my days of childhood, in my j 
school-days, dite 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 


I have been laughing, I have been carousi 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 
cronies, 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 


I loved a love once, fairest among women; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not ee 
her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces, 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 
childhood. 

Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a bro- 


ther, 
Why wert not thou born in my father's 
dwelling ? 


So might we talk of the old familiar faces— 


How some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 
And some are taken from me; all are de- 


parted ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Each of the following sonnets is in 
its own way excellent. 


I. 
TO MISS KELLY. 


You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 
That stoop their pride and female honour 
down 
To please that many-headed beast the town, 
And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for 
gain ; 
By fortune thrown amid the actors’ train, 
You keep your native dignity of thought; 
The plaudits that attend you come unsought, 
As tributes due unto your natural vein. 
Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 
Of genuine freshness, which our hearts avow; 
Your smiles are winds whose ways we cannot 
trace, 
That vanish and return we know not how-= 
And please the better from a pensive face, 
A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow. 
XI. : 
WE were two pretty babes, the youngest she 
The youngest, and the loveliest far, | ween, 
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And InwoceNCE her name. The time 
has been, 

We two did love each other’s company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been 


a 
But Ping show of seeming good beguil’d, 
| left the garb and manners of a child, 
And my first love for man’s society, 
Defiling with the world my virgin heart— 
My loved companion dropped a tear, and fled, 
And hid in deepest shades her awful head. 
Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art— 
In what delicious Eden to be found— 
That I may seek thee the wide world around ? 


The lines entitled “‘ Sabbath Bells” 
may be read with pleasure. even after 
those of Cowper, Bowles, and Grahame, 
on the same subject. 


The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the 
voice 

Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 

Tidings of to Zion: chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 

Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have 
chanced to lure 

Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 

And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 

And baffles his pursuit—thought-sick and 
tired 


Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 
Half wishes for a in. 

Him, thus engaged, t ¢ Sabbath bells salute 
Sudden! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 
The cheering music ; his relenting soul 
Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind. 


The sonnet which follows seems to 
us very beautiful, — it may pro- 
voke a smile from readers of sterner 
judgment. It has about it an air of 
fantastic beauty, yet surely the idea is 
natural. 


ON THE SIGHT OF SWANS IN KENSING- 
TON GARDEN. 


QUEEN-BIRD that sittest on thy shining 
nest 

And thy young cygnets without sorrow 
hatchest, 

And thou, thou otherroyal bird, that watchest 

Lest the white mother wandering feet molest: 

Shrined are your offspring in a crystal cradle, 

Brighter than Helen’s ere she yet had burst 

Her shelly prison. They shall be born at 
first 

Strong, active, graceful, perfect, swan-like, 
able 


To tread the land or waters with security. 

Unlike poor human births, conceived in sin, 

In grief brought forth, both outwardly and in 

Confessing weakness, error, and impurity. 

Did heavenly creatures own succession’s line, 

The = of heaven like to yours would 
shine, 
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It requires a practised ear to enjoy 
the delicious harmony of the following 
lines, which are full of a divine spirit 
of piety. 

LINES 
On the celebrated Picture by Lionardo da 
Vinci, called the Virgin of the Rocks. 


WHILE young John runs to greet 

The greater Infant’s feet, 

The Mother standing by, with trembling 

sion 

Of devout admiration, 

Beholds the engaging mystic play, and 
pretty adoration ; 

Nor knows as yet the full event 

Of those so low Natettats 

From whence we date our winnings, 

But wonders at the intent 

Of those new rites, and what that strange 
child-worship meant. 

But at her side 

An angel doth abide, 

With such a perfect joy 

As no dim doubts alloy, 

An intuition, 

A glory, an amenity, 

Passing the dark condition 

Of blind humanity, 

As if he surely knew 

All the blest wonders should ensue, 

Or he had lately left the upper sphere, 

And had read all the sovran schemes and: 

divine riddles there. 

These specimens may suffice to shew 
the peculiarities of Mr Lamb’s genius 
and manner: but the charm of his 
Poetry pervades the whole bulk of the 
volume, and it is as impossible fully 
to comprehend that charm from a few 
partial passages, as it would be from 
a few casual smiles to understand the 
full expression of an intellectual and 
moral countenance. 

Before we leave Mr Lamb’s Poetry, - 
however, we must remark, that there 
can be no greater folly than to talk of 
him as being one of the Lake School 
of Poets. He has a more delicate 
taste, a more graceful and ingenious 
turn of mind, than any one of them ; 
but he bears no resemblance to 


- Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, or 


Wilson, in those peculiar talents, pe- 
culiar theories, and peculiar poetical: 
habits of life, in. which all these poets 
agree, and which have given to their 
compositions a character so easily dis- 
tinguishable from all the other Poetry 
of the age. Hunt places Mr Lamb 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and he might as well have placed him 
between Belfast and ne 
We regret that our. scanty limits 
raust prevent us from giving a detailed. 
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account of the Tragedy of John Wood- 
ville. It is, throughout, deficient in 
vigour, and now and then so very sim- 
ple as to be almost silly, though even 
in the worst passages there is a re- 
deeming charm in the diction and 
versification. It seems to have been 
written when its author’s mind teemed 
with the fresh beauties of the ancient 
drama, and many of those beauties are 
transfused into the piece. Nothing 
can excel the delicate skill with which 
he has imitated the finer under tones 
of the best old dramatists, and many 
of its scenes are eminently distin- 
guished by tenderness and pathos. 
‘The tragedy is founded on a tale of 
domestic sorrow, and the only female 
character, Margaret, is conceived and 
drawn in a manner worthy of Massin- 
ger himself. We cannot afford a long 
extract, and therefore shall give none. 
We wish Mr Lamb would write ano- 
ther tragedy. Let him put a little 
more force into it—widen the range 
of his action and characters—be less 
under the constraint of imitation— 
and dismiss a few little womanish af- 
fectations and weaknesses—and he 
really has so much tenderness, deli- 
cacy, nature, and even passion, that if 
he gives himself’ fair play, he is sure 


to produce a domestic tragedy that 
would universally touch and affect the 


minds of men. We are disposed to 
doubt the truth of those assertions we 
hear on all sides, of the total decay of 
dramatic genius. Certainly the poeti- 
cal current has not tenn: set in to- 
wards the regular drama; but that is 
all. These are Miss Baillie’s plays, at 
least, which will bear a comparison 
with our best poems. They probably 
approach as near to Shakspeare as 
Southey to Spenser, Wordsworth to 
Milton, Scott to Ariosto, Byron to 
Dante. They alone can support the 
tragic drama of this age against 
that of almost any preceding one 
since the restoration. Byron’s drama 
of Manfred exhibits the powers of a 
giant. Millman’s Fazio is also a drama 
of great power. Maturin’s Bertram of 
still greater. Coleridge’s Remorse, 
though a bad acting play, and deficient 
in truth, both of sentiment, passion, 
and character, is yet a rich and splen- 
did poetical drama, full of beautiful 
imagery, and most musical with the 
breath of sweetest words. Wilson's 
City of the Plague, though rather a 
phantasmagorial spectacle than a dra- 
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ma, and evidently written in defianes 
or ignorance of all stage rules, yet dig. 
plays many of the essential qualities 
of deepest tragedy ; and the character 
of the sainted Magdalen is a fine ang 
touching union of human with diyine 
beauty, innocence, and virtue. Al] 
the great poets of the day, too, have 
shewn strong dramatic power in their 
narrative or heroic poems ; and above 
all, Scott and Byron want little, per. 
haps nothing, to become surpassing 
tragic dramatists. We see no reason 
why Mr Lamb should not be classed 
along with those writers. He is probably 
better acquainted, and more deeply im. 
bued with the spirit of the tragic genius 
of England than any of them. He ise 
man of fancy and a man of heart, 
why then may he not—why will he 
not, write a good domestic tragedy, that 
might take and keep possession of thé 
stage. 

Another division of Mr Lamb's 
works consists of Letters on Various 
Subjects, that were formerly inserted 
in that unfortunate periodical publica. 
tion, the Reflector,. which Hazlitt 
and Hunt very speedily damned, not 
by criticising it, but by ae 
to it. Some of them are lively, an 
all of them elegant. But to speak the 
truth, Mr Lamb’s humour, though 
always somewhat original, is often 
very forced and unnatural. When he 
gets hold of an odd and outrageously 
absurd whim or fancy, he is beside 
himself, and keeps in an eternal dalli- 
ance with it till it is absolutely pawed 
into pieces. This fault infects all his 
humorous epistles more or less. That, 
“ On the Inconveniency of being 
Hanged,” has some capital strokes, but 
it is overlaboured. A gentleman who, 
after having been hanged for four 
minutes, is cut down on the tardy ar- 
rival of a free pardon, and restored to 
animation, recounts to the editor of 
the Reflector the sad series of insults 
to which he is subjected, notwith- 
standing his admitted innocence, from 
the prejudices of the public respecting 
that ignominious form of punishment. 
At last, he is about to wed a young 
lady superior to them all, when he re- 
ceives this letter : . 

“¢ © Srn,—You must not impute it to 
levity, or to a worse failing, ingratitude, if, 
with anguish of heart, I feel myself com- 
pelled by irresistible arguments to recall a 
vow which I fear I made with too little con- 
sideration. I never can be yours. The 
reasons of my decision, which is final, are 
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in my own breast, and you must everlast- 

ingly remain a stranger to them. Assure 

yourself that I can never cease to esteem 
as 


you I ought. CELESTINA.’ 

« At the sight of this » I ran in 
Pe haste Pe Celestina’s a where 
| learned, to my infinite mortification, that 
the mother and daughter were set off on a 
re country, to 
visit a relation, were not expected to 
return in less than four months. 

« Stunned by this —— which -_ me 

ithout the courage to solicit an explana- 
tian by letter, even if I had known where 
they were, (for the particular address was 
industriously concealed from me) I waited 
with impatience the termination of the pe- 
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riod, in the vain hope that I might be per- 
aod mitted to have a chance of ing the 
5@ harsh decision by a personal interview with 
— Celestina after her return. But before three 
he months were at an end, I learned from the 
at newspapers, that my beloved had—given 
he her hand to another ! 


“ Heart-broken as I was, I was totally at 
, a loss to account for the strange step which 
Ys she had taken; and it was not till some 
years after that I learned the true reason 
from a female relation of hers, to whom, it 
seems, Celestina had confessed in confidence, 
that it was no demerit of mine that had caus- 
ed her to break off the match so abruptly, 
nor any preference which she might feel for 
any other person, for she preferred me (she 
was pleased to say) to mankind ; but 
when she came to lay the matter closer to 
her heart, she found that she never should 
be able to bear the sight (I give you her 
very words as they were detailed to me by 
her relation) the sight of a man in a night- 
cap, who had appeared on a public plat- 
form, it would lead to such a disagreeable 
association of ideas! And to this punctilio I 
was sacrificed.” 

There is a letter “ On the Melan- 
choly of Tailors,” which, overlooking 
its heterodoxy, is very humorous. 
Town tailors may be melancholy, Mr 
Lamb’s tailor may be melancholy, but 
your rural Snip, your Snip of hamlet 
and of grange, is in general a person 
of great activity, mental and bodily, 
and, though sober and well-condi- 
tioned, full of fun and anecdote. But 
we have said that Mr Lamb is a good 
deal of a town man. A country tailor, 
working on his own bottom, and sit- 
ting enthroned among the family with 
whom he his an inmate, is a very dif- 
ferent personage indeed from any one 
of fifty fractions of men placed rank 
and file in a sky-lighted garret in the 
city of London. However, let us hear 
Mr Lamb. 

“* This characteristic pensiveness in them 
being so notorious, I wonder none of those 
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writers, who have expressly treated of mel- 
ancholy, should have mentioned it. Bur- 
ton, whose book is an excellent abstract of 
all the authors in that kind who preceded 
him, and who treats of every species of this 
malady, from the hypocondriacal or windy 
to the heroical or love melancholy, has 
strangely omitted it. Shakspeare himself 
has overlooked it. ‘ I haye neither the 
scholar’s melancholy (saith Jacques), which 
is emulation ; nor the courtier’s, which is 
proud ; nor the soldier’s, which is politic ; 
nor the lover’s, which is all these :’—and 
then, when you might expect him to have 
brought in, ‘ nor the tailor’s, which is so 
and so’—he comes to an end of his enumer- 
ation, and falls to a defining of his own 
melancholy. 

** Milton likewise has omitted it, where 
he had so fair an opportunity of bringing it 
in, in his Penseroso. 

‘* But the partial omissions of historians 
proving nothing against the existence of any 
well-attested fact, I shall proceed and en- 
deavour to ascertain the causes why this 
pensive turn should be so predominant in 
people of this profession above all others. 

** And first, may it not be, that the cus- 
tom of wearing apparel being derived to us 
from the.fall, and one of the most mortify- 
ing products of that unhappy event, a cer- 
tain seriousness (to say no more of it) may 
in the order of things have been intended to 
be impressed upon the minds of that race of 
men to whom, in all ages, the care of con- 
triving the human apparel has been entrust- 
ed,—to keep up the memory of the first in- 
stitution of clothes, and serve as a standing 
remonstrance against those vanities which 
the absurd conversion of a memorial of our 
shame into an ornament of our persons was 
destined to produce ? Correspondent in some 
sort to this, it may be remarked, that the 
tailor sitting over a cave or hollow place, in 
the cabbalistic language of his order, is said 
to have certain melancholy regions always 
open under his feet.—But wavjng further 
inquiry into final causes, where the best of 
us can only wander in the dark, let us try 
* discover the efficient causes of this melan- 
choly. 
rs think, then, that they may be reduced 
to two, omitting some subordinate ones, viz. 

The sedentary habits of the tailor.— 

Something peculiar in his diet.— 

** First, his sedentary habits.—In Doctor 
Norris’s famous narrative of the frenzy of 
Mr John Dennis, the patient, being ques- 
tioned as to the occasion of the swelling in 
his legs, replies that it was ‘ by criticism ;’ 
to which the learned doctor seeming to de- 
mur, as to a distemper which he had never 
heard of. Dennis (who appears not to have 
been mad upon all subjects) rejoins with 
some warmth, that it was no distemper, but 
a noble art! that he had sat fourteen hours 
a day at it; and that the other was a pretty 
doctor, not to know that there was a com- 
munication between the brain and the legs. 
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** When we consider, that this sitting for 
fourteen hours continuously, which the critic 
probably practised only while he was writ- 
ing his * remarks,’ is no more than what the 
tailor, in the ordinary pursuance of his art, 
submits to daily (Sundays excepted) through- 
out the year, shall we wonder to find the 
brain affected, and in a manner over-clouded, 
from that indissoluble sympathy between 
the noble and less noble parts of the body, 
which Dennis hints at ? The unnatural and 
painful manner of his sitting must also 

tly aggravate the evil, insomuch that I 
| a sometimes ventured to liken tailors at 
their boards to so many envious Junos, sit- 
ting cross-legged to hinder the birth of their 
own felicity. The legs transversed thus 
cross-wise, or decussated, was among the 
ancients the posture of malediction. The 
Turks, who practise it at this day, are noted 
to be a melancholy people. 

** Secondly, his diet.—To which purpose I 
find a most remarkable passage in Burton, 
in his chapter entitled * Bad diet a cause of 
melancholy.” * Amongst herbs to be eaten 
(he says) I find gourds, cucumbers, melons, 
disallowed ; but especially CABBAGE. It 
causeth troublesome dreams, and sends up 
black vapours to the brain. Galen, Joc. 
affect. lib. 3. cap. 6. of all herbs condemns 
CABBAGE. And Isaack, lib. 2. cap. 1. 
anime gravitatem facit, it brings heaviness 
to the soul.’ I could not omit so flattering 
a testimony from an author, who, having 
no theory of his own to serve, has so uncon- 
sciously contributed to the confirmation of 
mine. It is well known, that this last- 
named vegetable has, from the earliest pe- 
riods which we can discover, constituted al- 
most the sole food of this extraordinary 
race of people. BURTON, Junior.” 

Mr Lamb has also written a farce, 
called Mr H., which was damned. 
He has done ay we think, in 
publishing it. The hero has so ugly 
a name, that he calls himelf by the 
initial letter H., and lives in constant 
trepidation lest his real name be de- 
tected. On this trepidation the farce 
hinges. Detected it is at last,—Hogs- 

flesh! Men of genius are apt, very 
apt, to mistake their talent. The au- 
thor has every reason to be ashamed 
of this farce, yet we fear he plumes 
himself greatly upon it. The pro- 
logue is worth the farce itself ten times 
over. 

** Ir we have sinn’d in paring down a name, 

All civil well-bred authors do the same. 

Survey the columns of our daily writers— 

You'll find that some Initials are great 
fighters. 

How fierce the shock, how fatal is the jar, 

When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R. 

With two stout seconds, just of their own 
gizard, 

€ross Captain X. and rough old General 
Izzard! 
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Letter to Letter spreads the dire 

Till half the Alphabet is up in arms, 
Nor with less lustre have Initials shone, . 
To grace the gentler annals of Crim. Cog, 
Where the dispensers of the public lash 
Soft penance give®; a letter and a dash, 
Where vice reduced in size shrinks to g fail. 


ing, 
And loses half her grossness by curtailj 
Faux pas are told in such a modest way... 
The affair of Colonel B— with Mrs A 
You must forgive them—for what is there, 


say, 
Which ro a pliant Vowel must not grant 
To such a very pressing Consonant ? 
Or who poetic justice dares dispute, 
When, mildly melting at a lover’s suit, 
The wife’s a Liquid, her good man a Mute? 
Even in the homlier scenes of honest life, 
The course-spun intercourse of man and wife, 
Initials, I am told, have taken place 
Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashioned 
race ; 
And Cabbage, ask’d by Brother Snip te tea, 
Replies, ‘ I'll come—but it don’t rest with 
me— 
I always leaves them things to Mrs C.” 
O should this mincing fashion ever spread 
From names of living heroes to the dead, 
How — Ambition sigh, and hang the 
ead; 
As each lov’d syllable should melt awaya. 
Her Alexander turned into Great A— 
A single C. her Cesar to express— 
Her Scipio shrunk into a Roman S— 
And nick’d and dock’d to these new modes 
of speech, 
Great Hannibal himself a Mr H——.” 

But by much the best part of Mr 
Lamb’s book is his serious Essays, 
and more especially his ‘ Characters 
of Dramatic Writers contemporary 
with Shakspeare,” the Essay on the 
‘* Tragedies of Shakspeare,” and that 
on the “ Genius of Hogarth.” 

We observe that a writer in this 
Magazine has occasionally quoted pas- 
sages from the first of these, in his 
Analytical Essays on the Old English 
Drama, and therefore we need not 
now give any additional extracts. But 
we cannot help remarking, that Mr 
Lamb, from his desire to say strong 
and striking things, and to represent 
the objects of his enthusiasm as de- 
serving even of his idolatry, has often 
pushed his panegyrics on the ancient 
English Dramatists beyond all rea 
sonable bounds. In some few cases, 
his extravagant zeal*has led him into 
expressions of his feelings most inde- 
fensible and offensive. Mr Lamb is, 
we know, a man of virtue, and, we 
doubt not, a man of religion. He 
ought not, therefore, in speaking of 
mere human feelings and passions; 
ever so far to forget himself as @ 
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hazard allusions to the awful myste- 
ries of Christianity, which, when 
brought into contact with our sympa- 
thies for mere humanity, cannot but 
wear an air of irreverence. Thus, 
when speaking of the “‘ Broken Heart,” 
by Ford, he says, in reference to the 
death of Calantha, ‘‘ the expression of 
this transcendant scene almost bears 
me in imagination to Calvary and the 
cross; and I seem to perceive some 
analogy between the scenical suffer- 
ings which I am here contemplating, 
and the real agonies of that final com-. 

letion to which I dare no more than 
fine a reference.” Mr Lamb has here 
dared to hint a great deal too much— 
far more than Ford himself would 
have hinted, or Shakspeare. Such a 
passage must shock every heart ; and 
we implore Mr Lamb, for whom we 
entertain sincere respect and affection, 
to obliterate, in a future edition, this 
most unadvised, irreverent, and im- 
pious allusion. He is a Christian : 
let him therefore beware of offending 
his fellow Christians—of offending his 
God. Let him leave open blasphemy, 
or, what is as bad, affected and hypo- 
critical piety, to such reckless unbe- 
lievers as Hazlitt and Hunt. 

In his ‘ Essay on the Tragedies of 
Shakspeare,” he adopts a paradox, 
namely, ‘ that they are less calculated 
for performance on a stage than those 
of almost any other dramatist what- 
ever. 

“* Their distinguishing excellence is a 
reason that they should be so. There is so 
much in them, which comes not under the 
province of acting, with which eye, and 
tone, and gesture, have nothing to do. 

“* The glory of the scenic art is to person- 
até passion, and the turns of ion; and 
the more coarse and palpable the passion is, 
the more hold upon the eyes and ears of 
the spectators the performer obviously pos- 
sesses. For this reason, scolding scenes, 
Scenes where two persons talk themselves 
into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising 
manner talk themselves out of it again, 
have always been the most popular upon 
our stage. And the reason is plain, because 
the spectators are here most palpably ap- 
pealed to, they are the proper judges in this 
war of words, they are the legitimate ring 
that should be formed round such ‘ intel- 
lectual prize-fighters.” ‘Talking is the di- 
rect object of the imitation here. But in all 
the best dramas, and in Shakspeare above 
me — — it is, that the form of 

mg, whether it be in soliloquy or dia- 
logue, is only a medium, and rend highly 
artificial one, for putting the reader or spec- 
‘ator into possession of that knowledge of 
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the inner structure and workings of mind in 
a character, which he could otherwise never 
have arrived: at in that form of composition 
by any gift short of intuition. We do here 
as we do with novels in the epistolary form. 
How many improprieties, perfect solecisms 
in letter-writing, do we put up with in Cla- 
rissa and other books, for the sake of the 
delight which that form upon the whole 
gives us. 

‘* But the practice of stage representation 
reduces every thing to a controversy of elo- 
cution. Every character, from the boisterous 
blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking 
timidity of womanhood, must play the ora- 
tor. The love-dialogues of Romeo and 
Juliet, those silver-sweet sounds of lovers’ 
tongues by night; the more intimate and 
sacred sweetness of nuptial colloquy between 
an Othello or a Posthumus with their mar- 
ried wives, all those delicacies which are so 
delightful in the reading, as when we read 
of those youthful dalliances in Paradise— 


As beseem’d 
Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league, 
Alone : 


By the inherent fault of stage representa- 
tion, how are these things sullied and turned 
from their very nature by being exposed to 
a large assembly ; when such speeches as 
Imogen addresses to her lord, come drawl- 
ing out of the’ mouth of a hired actress, 
whose courtship, though nominally ad- 
dressed to the personated Posthumus, is 
manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are 
to judge of her endearments and her returns 
of love. 

‘© The character of Hamlet is perhaps 
that by which, since the days of Betterton, 
a succession of popular performers have had 
the greatest ambition to distinguish them- 
selves. The length of the part may be one 
of their reasons. But for the character it- 
self, we find it in a play, and therefore we 
judge it a fit subject of dramatic representa- 
tion. The play itself abounds in maxims 
and reflections beyond any other, and there- 
fore we consider it as a proper vehicle for 
conveying moral instruction. But Hamlet 
himself—what does he suffer, meanwhile, 
by being dragged forth as the public school- 
master, to give lectures to the crowd! Why, 
nine parts in ten of what Hamlet does, are 
transactions between himself and his moral 
sense, they are the effusions of his solitary 
musings, which he retires to holes and cor- 
ners and the most sequestered parts of the 
palace to pour forth; or rather, they are 
the silent meditations with which his bosom 
is bursting, reduced to words for the sake of 
the reader, who must else remain ignorant 
of what is passing there. These profound 
sorrows, these light-and-noise-abhorring ru- 
minations, which the tongue scarce dares 
utter to deaf walls and chambers, how can 
they be represented by a gesticulating actor, 
who comes and mouths them out before an 





audience, making four hundred people his 
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confidants at once. I say not that it is the 
fault of the actor so to do; he must. pro- 
nounce them ore rotundo, he must accom- 

y them with his eye, he must insinuate 
them into his auditory by some trick of eye, 
tone, or gesture, or he fails. He must be 
thinking all the while of his appearance, 
because he knows that all the while the spec- 
tators are judging of it. And. this is the 
way to represent the shy, negligent, retiring 
Hamlet” pt 

All this is very ingenious, and it is 
also, to a certain extent, very true. 
Many profound and philosophical re- 
flections follow this, on the character 
of Hamlet ; and Mr Lamb considers 
in succession, and with reference to 
their unfitness for the stage, Macbeth, 
Othello, Lear, the Tempest, &c. We 
can only make room for the following 
extracts. 

** It requires little reflection to perceive, 
that if those characters in Shakspeare which 
are within the precincts of nature, have yet 
something in them which appeals too exclu- 
sively to the imagination, to admit of their 
being made objects to the senses without 
suffering a change and a diminution,—that 
still stronger the objection must lie against 
representing another line of characters, 
which ,Shakspeare has introduced to give a 
wildness and a supernatural elevation to his 
scenes, as if to remove themstill farther 
from that assimilation to'commion life in 
which their excellence is villgarly supposed 
to consist. When we read'the. incantations 
of those terrible beings the Witches in 
Macbeth, though some of the ingredients of 
their hellish composition savour of the gro- 
tesque, yet is the effect upon us other than 
the most serious and appalling that can be 
imagined ? Do we not feel spell-bound as 
Macbeth was ? Can any mirth accompany a 
sense of their presence ? We might as well 
laugh under a consciousness of the principle 
of Evil himself being truly and really pre- 
sent with us. But attempt to bring these 
beings on to a stage, and you turn them in- 
stantly into so many old women, that men 
and children are to laugh at. Contrary to 
the old saying, that ** seeing is believing,” 
the sight actually destroys the faith: and 
the mirth in which we indulge at their ex- 
pense, when we see these creatures upon a 

» seems to be a sort of indemnification 
which we make to ourselves for the terror 
which they put us in when reading made 
them an object of belief,—when we surren- 
dered up our reason to the poet, as children 
to their nurses and their elders; and we 
laugh at our fears, as children who thought 
they saw something in the dark, triumph 
mp be yey dp of a candle discovers 
> vanity of their fears: For this exposure 

supernatural ts upon a stage is trul 
bringing in a fas hn rd their oun 
delusiveness. It is the solitary taper and 
the book that generates a faith in these ter- 
3 
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rors: a ghost by chandelier light, gag) 
good company, deceives no spect 
ghost that can be measured by theveyepas 
his human dimensions made out at Jean 
The sight of a well-lighted house, ag 
well-dressed audience, shall arm the fy 
nervous child against any apprehensi 
as Tom Brown says of the imper 
skin of Achilles with his impenetrable’ 
mour over it, ** Bully Dawson would ha 
fought the devil with such advantages? 
** Much has been said, and deservedly 
in reprobation of the vile mixture whig 
Dryden has thrown into the Tempe 
doubtless without some such vicious all 
the impure ears of that age would 
have sate out to hear so much innocen¢ 
love as is contained in the sweet courtell 
of Ferdinand and Miranda. But is 
Tempest of Shakspeare at all a subject 
stage representation ? It is one thing tomes 
of an enchanter, and to believe 
drous tale while we are reading it; h 
have a conjuror brought before us in } 
conjuring-gown, with his spirits about I 
which none but himself and some hund 
of favoured spectators before the curtains 
supposed to see, involves such a quantity 
the hateful incredible, that all our 
for the author cannot hinder us re 
ceiving such attempts upon the seng 
to be fh the highest degree childich aid . 
efficient. Spirits and fairies cannot be te 
presented, they cannot even be painted as 


| 


e 
they can only be believed. But the ela 
rate and anxious provision of scenery, Wit 
the luxury of the age demands, in tha 
cases works a quite contrary effect to 

is intended. That which in comedy,% 
plays of familiar life, adds so much to th 
life of the imitation, in plays which appa 
to the higher faculties, positively, dest 
the illusion which it is introduced 

A parlour or a drawing-room,—a libpamy) 
opening into a garden,—a garden with am 
alcove in it,—a street, or the piazza of Cop 
vent-garden, does well enough in a s 


-we are content to give as much credit 


as it demands; or rather, we think lit 
about it,—it is little more than reading: 
the top of a page, ‘* Scene, a Gardens” #8 
do not imagine ourselves there, but # 
readily admit the imitation of familiar dy 
jects. But to think by the — "painted 
trees and caverns, which we know to D¢ 
painted, to transport our minds to Prosp 
and his island and his lonely cell ;* or ty 
the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrown im, 
an interval of speaking, to make us bel 
that we hear those supernatural noiges.@F 
which the isle was full :—the Orrery Lage 





* + It will be said these things are a 
in pictures. But pictures and scenes: 
very different things. Painting is awe 
of itself, but in scene-painting there is 
attempt to deceive; and there is the 
cordancy, never to be got over, be 
painted scenes and real people. 
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t the Haymarket might as well hope, 

fy kis tousital cleverly stationed out 
sight behind his apparatus, to make us 
pélieve that we do indeed hear the crystal 


spheres ting out that chime.” 
Xo Mr 


‘Much as we admire such 
tion as this, we cannot think 
Lamb has at all made good his point. 
It is true, that in on ail trage- 
dies there are innumerable beauties,— 
more by far than in any other dramas, 
—which must be lost,or marred in 
-representation. But grant this ; 
Pf do not more and higher beauties 
still remain, fit for such stage-repre- 
sentation, than in any other plays? 
Shakspeare wrote for the stage, and no 
man ever saw so profoundly as he did 
into the natural laws and boundaries of 
the scenic world. His poetical soul la- 
vished in profusion over all his dra- 
mas the etherial flowers of poetry, and 
these, it is possible, may sometimes 
be too delicate, or too ms, to en- 
dure an abiding place in the broad 
glare of a theatre, Their native air, 
under which they most beautifully 
bloom and most fragrantly breathe, 
may be that ‘of seclusion and peace. 
Yet, even on the stage, probably where 
may seem but little congenial 


the 
with the character of much that sur- 


rounds them, these divine beauties of 
poetry startle us into sudden delight ; 
and we feel, while they come glisten- 
ing and shining upon us, as if consci- 
ous of a purer and heavenly life. With 
respect, too, to those nicer and finer 
shades of character and passion which 
Mr Lamb thinks cannot be expressed 
by any actors,—we have frequentl 
dicen even of them; and thoug 
there are many of these in Shakspeare 
that can never be brought over the 
fot or the face, nor into the voice or 
‘of any human being, yet the soul 
of every enlightened auditor in a great 
measure conceives them for himself, 
and they accompany him silently, and 
perhaps unconsciously, throughout all 
the scenes of the acted drama. It 
would, we humbly think, be a little 
unreasonable to maintain, that in real 
life, Grief weeping and wailing before 
Us, was not so affecting as some ima- 
gitted tale of distress might be,—be- 
cause that in grief there are thoughts 
that lie too deep for expression of voice 
or feature, and that, therefore, real 
sufferers are in fact but indifferent 
actors, give us only itmperfect symbols 
ri res of human 
ou. IIT. 
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calamity. Shakspeare gives us in his 
plays all that is in the power of hu- 
man actors to express, every variety of 
human passion that can be shewn by 
the voices, countenances, or bodies of 
men. If he gives usa great deal more 
than this, so much the better ; but we 
are at a loss to conceive why that 
should make his plays worse fitted for 
representation. We agree with Mr 
Lamb, that Shakspeare’s plays read 
better in the closet than those of any 
other writer, and this is all that his ar- 
gument seems to us to prove: we can- 
not sée, that merely because they read 
better in the closet, they should therc- 


fore act the worse on the stage. 


It x, yon and Mr Lamb has very 
elegantly and philosophically shewn it 
to be sd that Tos of Shakspeare’s fin- 
est plays must afford us greater de- 
light in the closet than tlicy pos- 
sibly can do on the stage. The Tem- 
pest, without doubt, is one of these. 
But even here, we think Mr Lamb 
has pushed his argument too far. The 
imagination is a very kind and accom- 
modating faculty. There is so little 
for it to work upon in the events of 
our own daily life, vhat it springs pas- 
sionately to iw My whatever may 
seem to be illusion. It would fain 
throw aside the dull ry of ordi- 
nary existence. Give it but some ex- 
cuse for forgetting this jog-trot world 
of ours, it will be ell contented 
to do so. It will overlook many glar- 
ing realities for the sake of a few seem~ 
ing fictions. It makes the food it 


feeds upon. ae ng is not that 
fastidious—that solitary 


wer which 
Mr Lamb seems to eve. It can 
work in crowds, almost with the same 
free energy as in solitude,—in the pit 
of Covent-Garden Theatre as among 
the ruins of Tadmior. It is idle to sa 
that the stage is’ not an enchan 
island—John Kemble, not Prospero— 
Miss ——, not Miranda,—nor Miss 
——, Ariel. We surrender ourselves 
up as eagerly and engrossingly to the 
feeling that they are so, as we do to 
the representation of historical facts, 
and the personification of historical 
characters. Indeed, we can safely say 
of ourselves, that the consciousness of 
sitting on a bench of the pit, with a 
free ticket in our pockets, and looki 
at a number of men and women 
paid so much per week, never does so 
utterly forsake us, as during the exhi- 
bition of some cr connected 
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with preternatural or supernatural a- 
gents. Such a play, therefore, as the 
Tempest, may impart the most exqui- 
site delight. The vision of the Poet 
cannot be realized—but something may 
be given—something we have seen 
given—like the shadow of its enchant- 
ment. Wild airs and sounds, though 
Mr Lamb seems to think otherwise, 
have a wonderful effect on the senses 
and the imagination in a theatre. 
Music never so touches us as when it 
steals up like a faint and far-off echo 
from behind the scenes. It gives us 
thoughts and feelings of another world. 

If there be any truth in these re- 
marks, Mr Lamb’s objections to Mac- 
BETH as an acting play, have still less 
weight. For, first of all, the Witches, 
whose appearance on the stage he as- 
serts must necessarily be poor and con- 
temptible,—though, doubtlessly, they 
are essential to the wild character of 
the drama, a but for glim : 
and, althoug ye these pe a 
ance, they may create no strong and 
lasting preternatural emotions, yet is 
the belief in unearthly agency so much 
a part of the creed of nature, that in 
spite of the inadequate apparent per- 
sonality of these creatures to our con- 
ceptions of their ideal nature, that ideal 
nature haunts us throughout the play, 
—and we look on Macbeth as a man 
doomed to misery and crime, beneath 
their malignant influence. This would 
therefore be a terrible drama, even al- 
ee Shakspeare had not brought 
the Witches into action before our eyes 
at all, but had merely described the 
Thane as having had an unwitnessed 
and unrepresented interview with them 
on the blasted heath. 

It is most true, that every thing 
about the Witches, as they are painted 
in this drama, is terrible as poetry can 
render superstition. But even in read- 
ing Macbeth, it is by no means the 
case, that the influence of the written 
scenes, wherein the Witches exist, is 
essential to the passion with which we 
watch the progress of the drama. All 
that is necessary is to feel that Mac- 
beth is under their power, and the vic- 
‘tim of a wild national superstition. 
Shakspeare takes care to preserve this 
feeling in us, because he preserves it 
in Macbeth himself; and there can 
be. no doubt, that a mn who had 
never seen or heard of Macbeth, and 
came to witness the representation of 
that first of all tragedies after the 
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witch-scene was over,—and who. 
not even know distinctly that such g 
scene was in the drama, would never. 
theless be speedily carried away. by 
the deep interest of the tragedy,—gn 
interest founded on the general belief 
of preternatural agency, and the sub. 
jection of the fate of Kings and king. 
doms to its empiry. 

But farther, fhoagh the witch-scenes 
in Macbeth have at all times, when 
we witnessed them, been vulgarly In. 
dicrous, there can be no reason 
that should be so; nay, on the cons 
trary, it seems to us that these wild 
anomalies, and all the accompanyi 
terrors of the superstition in whi 
they have their existence, are admirabs 
ly well adapted for shadowy re . 
tation on a wide and darkened stage, 
and might be arrayed, even to the eye, 
in something of that formless terror in 
which the phantoms glide before the 
imagination, in the deepest darkness 
of midnight solitude. 

We have no intention of searchi 
this subject to the bottom. But we 
may add, that the acted tragedy of 
Macbeth curdles our blood, whether 
the Witches be ludicrous or fearful, . 
—and ‘that it is more terrible on 
the stage than any other creation of 
genius, dallying with crime, death, 
and judgment. The idea of murder 
cannot be more fearful in the 
during its most hideous dreams, than 
is its reality when the murderer comes 
staggering before us, with his “ hang« 
man's hands,” or when sleep, getting 
into the grasp of its noiseless clutches, 
that woman, whom, when awake, no- 
thing could appal, carries her with quak« 
ing bosom, and eyes held open by hor- 
ror, to and fro before our sight, in 
vain striving to wring from her quiv- 
ering joints the ineffaceable stain of 
blood.. But we have carried this dis- 
cussion too far, and have no doubt 
that Mr Lamb himself was aware that 
he was embodying truth in the attrac 
tive form of a paradox, when he threw 
out so many admirable reflections fo 
support a position which never can.be 
supported, and which is overthrown by 
the universal consent. of mankindj— 
namely, that Shakspeare’s plays are not 
well adapted for representation. Forout 
own parts, we think that no man can 
know how awful human Jife’is, ‘that 
has never seen its pageants of fear, tet 
ror, and despair, gliding before him in 
the imaginary, but, at the same time, 
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. intensely real, world of Shakspeare. 


No man has so powerful an imagina- 
tion as not to require and feel the ad- 
vantage of the visible personifications, 
on the stage, of the poet’s ideal crea- 
tions,—while, on the other hand, per- 
sons, in whom that faculty is but weak, 
see in those personifications a far more 
vivid and impressive existence, than 
they could ever see in the silent words 
of'an unacted tragedy. 

Far as this article has exceeded the 
pounds we had first assigned to it, we 
cannot dismiss these volumes without 
more particularly directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to the admirable 
essay on the genius of Hogarth. Mr 
Lamb considers that great man, with 
good reason, as in many things a kind 
of Shgkspeare ; and the following pa- 
rallel displays, we think, truth and 
originality. 

‘I have sometimes entertained myself 
with comparing the Timon of Athens of 

» (which I have just mentioned) 
and Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress together. The 
story, the moral, in both is nearly the same. 
The wild course of riot and extravagance, 
ending in the one with driving the Prodi- 
gal from the society of men into the solitude 
of deserts, and on the other with conducting 
the Rake through his several of dissi- 
pation, into the still more complete desola- 
tions of the mad-house, in the play and in 
the picture are described with almost equal 
force and nature. The levee of the Rake, 
which forms the subject of the second plate 
in the series, is almost a transcript of Ti- 
qe i Oe ing scene ¢ that 

y- We a cating and other 
visi characters in both. vm 

“* The concluding scene in the Rake’s 
Progress is perhaps superior to the last 
scenes of Timon. If we seek for something 
of kindred excellence in poetry, it must be 
in the scenes of Lear’s beginning madness, 
where the King and the Fool and the Tom- 
o’-Bedlam conspire to produce such a med- 
ley of mirth checked by misery, and misery 
rebuked by mirth; where the society of 
those ** strange bed-fellows” which misfor- 
tunes have brought Lear acquainted with, 
80 finely sets forth the destitute state of the 
monarch, while the lunatie bans of the one, 
and the disjointed sayings and wild but 
p t allusions of the other, so wonder- 
fully sympathize with that confusion, which 
they seem to assist in the production of, in 
the senses of that ‘‘ child-changed father.” 

‘* In the scene in Bedlam, which termi- 
nates the Rake’s Progress, we find the same 
assortment of the ludicrous with the terrible. 
Here is desperate madness, the overturning 
of originally strong thinking faculties, at 
which we shudder, as we contemplate the 
duration and pressure of affliction which it 

3 
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must have asked to destroy such a building ; 
—and here is the gradual hurtless lapse into 
idiocy, of faculties, which at their best of 
times never having been strong, we leok up- 
on the consummation of their decay with no 
more web se than is consistent with a smile. 
The mad taylor, the poor driveller that has 
gone out of his wits (and truly he appears 
to have had no great journey to go to get 
past their confines) for the love of Charm- 
ing Betty Carcless,—these half-laughable, 
scarce-pitiable objects take off from the hor- 
ror which the principal figure would of it« 
self raise, at the same time that they assist 
the feeling of the scene by contributing to 
the general notion of its subject.” 

** Is it carrying the spirit of comparison 
to excess to remark, that in the poor kneel- 
ing weeping female, who accompanies her 
seducer in his sad decay, there is something 

us to Kent, or Caius, as he delights 
rather to be called, in Lear,—the nob 08 
pattern of virtue which even Shakspeare 
conceived,—who follows his royal master in 
banishment, that had pronounced his ban- 
ishment, and forgetful at once of his wrongs 
and dignities, taking on ‘himself the dis- 
ise of a menial, retains his fidelity to the 
re, his loyalty to the carcass, the sha- 
dow, the shell and empty husk of Lear ?” 

He then goes over all the principal 
pictures of Hogarth, and brings out 
into clear and steady light the vast 
treasures of profound passion and 
moral truth, that strew the surface, 
and lie hidden, as it were, in the heart 
of those astonishing creations. 

** It is,” says Mr Lamb, “ the fashion 
with those who cry up the great Histori- 
cal School in this country, at the head 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds is placed, 
to exclude Hogarth from that school, as 
an artist of an inferior and vulgar class. 
Those persons seem to me to confound the 
painting of subjects in common or vulgar 
life with the being a artist. The 
quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds 
into every picture, would alone unvulgarize 
every subject which he might choose. 

‘© We are for ever deceiving ourselves 
with names and theories. We call one man 
a great historical painter, because he has 
taken for his subjects kings or t men, 
or transactions over which time thrown 
a grandeur. We term another the painter 
of common life, and set him down in our 
minds for an artist of an inferior class, with- 
out reflecting whether the quantity of thought 
shewn by the latter may not much more 
than level the distinction which their mere 
choice of subjects may seem to lace between 
them ; of whether, in fact, from that very 
common life a great artist may not extract 
as deep an interest as another man from 


that which we are pleased to call history.” 
With all this we perfectly agree ; 

but we wish that Mr Lamb had stop- 

ped here, and not allowed his passion- 
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ate admiration of Hogarth to have 
not only e ted some of his 
merits, but to have made the critic 
unconsciously unjust to the genius of 
Reynolds. He speaks of the “‘ staring 
and grinning despair which Reynolds 
has given us for the faces of Ugolino 
and dying Beaufort,” and asks if in 
them there be any thing 

’ * Com le to the expression of the 
broken-hearted rake, in the last plate but 
one of the ‘ Rake’s Progress, where a let- 
ter from the r is brought to him to 
say that his play will not do ?” 

» Yes; there is in those direful coun- 
tenances something far beyond that 
to which Mr Lamb considers them 
se much inferior. Ugolino, in that 
hungry cell, is past the yearning 
tenderness of paternal love—past sor- 
row for the dying or dead corpses at 
his feet—past the steady conscious- 
ness of his own horrible doom—it 
may be said, past despair. He is a 
skeleton in which there is yet a heart, 
but through which no blood seems to 
flow. In that face, there is no fluctu- 
ation—no shadow of change,—only a 
fixed stare that betokens a wiid dream 
of horror preying on an unstruggling 
victim. In that figure, the idea of 


life is lost in that of misery. The 
madness of lean famine has overcome 


and killed all the passions. He is a 
father, for these are his children. But 
hunger and thirst have disinherited 
them in Ugolino’s heart; it is child- 
less, and, first hardened into stone, 
it seems next to be mouldering into 
clay, dust, and ashes. 

Nor is the countenance of the dy- 
ing Cardinal much less terrible. True, 
that it is, as Mr Lamb says, a grin- 
ning countenance. It indeed grins 
horribly, a ghastly smile. Sin is 
there, more convulsive than pain, 
more ghastly than death. It would 
almost seem the face of one beyond 
redemption. It is the face of one 

, bought, tormented, by an 
evil spirit. And there is the evil 
spirit. ‘That fiend is privileged to 
stand visibly before us. It is such a 
fiend as our soul might, in its fit of 
fear, conjure up beside the death-bed 
of such a sinner. Nature, m such a 
mood prone to superstition, saw the 
grisly phantom ; and genius gave it 
that mean, hideous, cruel, devilish 
“ leer of hell.” There is nothing in 
all Hegarth so terrible as this. Had 


there been, Mr Lamb would: neither 
have past it over in silence, nor would 
have sneered at the “ grinning Ges 
spair of the dying Ugolino” ! 

We must also dissent from Mr 
Lamb when he speaks so rap 
of Hogarth’s sense of beauty. Phat 
admiration, he informs us, was given 
to him by Mr Coleridge, a man whose 
opinions always bear the stamp of 
genius, but are, not seldom, fantastic 
and sophistical exaggerations. “Ho. 
garth had but one idea of the loveli- 
ness of a female face. That one ideg 
is far from being very beautiful. The 
beauty may indeed be considered ag 
perfect in its kind,—that is, so far’as 
it goes. It is the beauty of well-forii. 
ed features, clear skin, sparkling 
healthy complexion: it is the beau 
of fine temper, youthful ‘spirits, 
health, which last is of itself, beauty 
in one sense of the word. But there 
is not in any female of Hogartha 
single trait of expression undefineable, 
a single look which we cannot analyze 
to its elements, a single breathing:of 
that inspiration, whose workings ate 
felt, not criticised: Look, for instaneé, 
at his Sigismunda. Here is pat 
strong passion, but it is polluted with 
the intermixture of essential wee 
Or look at his Garrick in Rich 
We are not old enough to have seen 
Garrick, but surely he never so de 
based Shakspeare’s idea of a royal vik 
lain,—or, if he did, it is the privilege 
of art to adorn, and Hogarth has either 
not known, or despised the finest part 
of his birthright. The truth is, he 
had not the divine spark, the Oss % 
within him. When we turn from 
such beauty as he could create to that 
imagined—loved—worshipped, by Ra 
phael, we feel how much was pen 
in Hogarth’s soul, of the divine 
angelical nature of man,—that thereis 
a sphere of thought and feeling which 
he never dreamt of ; and that, with all 
his power, and all his passion, it i, 
notwithstanding Mr Lamb’s strenuous 
efforts to prove the contrary, true 
his works do not belong to the very 
highest previnces of the art. 

We must now reluctantly take leave 
of Mr Lamb and his many s 
tions, with gratitude for the pleasure 
he has afforded us, and not without 
hope that, ere long, that pleasure may 
be renewed. 
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Echinite in Obsidian.—Dr Mitchell of 
New York, in the American edition of Pro- 
fessor Jameson’s Illustrations of the Theory 
of the Earth of Cuvier, announces that he 
"pas seen a specimen of obsidian containing 

an echinite, a fact which militates against 
the volcanic origin of that substance. 

Professor Jameson’s System of Mineral- 
ogy has been translated into the Italian. 

Dr Murrays’s System of Chemistry has 
been translated into the German. 

The third edition of Professor Jameson’s 
Translations and Illustrations of Cuvier’s 
Theory of the Earth, has been reprinted in 
America. To the American impression, 
the Honourable Dr Mitchell has added, 
“ Observations on the Geology of North 
America.” 

Sugar of the Beet-root.—The endeavours 
that were made in France, during the war, 
to produce sugar from the beet-root in suf- 
ficient quantity to satisfy the demands of 
the population, were very successful, and it 
was procured of excellent quality. The 
peace, however, by re-opening the ports, 
and allowing the introduction of the cane- 
sugar, tended to paralyze that ‘branch of 
agricultural industry, fok which, however, 
some strong exertions have'since been made 
by the philosophers of France. 

The following is given as the statement 
-of the expense and returns of the manufac- 
-tory of M. Chaptal, and if there are no un- 
stated objections to its introduction, it is 
difficult to account for the preference given 
to cane-sugar. é 

Forty-five French acres were sown with 
beet-root ; the produce equalled 700,000 Ibs. 

Charges. Srancs. 

Sowing, pulling, carriage, and ex- 

penses of the manufactory for 

seventy-nine days of actual work 
Workmen - - ° 
Fuel : ° « 
Animal Charcoal - - 1100 
Repairs, interest of capital, &c. 4000 


francs 18,675 
Produce. lbs. 
Rough sugar of the first crystalliza- 
tion - - 29,132 


10,960 


7000 
2075 
4.500 


Sugar obtained by further processes 
from the molasses - 


Total of rough sugar 40,092 
Besides which, there were 158,000 lbs. of 
refuse, which was excellent food for cattle, 
and a large quantity of exhausted molasses, 
which might be converted into spirit. 
Reduction of Chloride of Silver by Hy- 
drogcn.The following method of reducing 
chloride of silver, is perhaps not sufficient- 


ly known. It was communicated by M. 
Arfwedson. Liberate hydrogen in contaet 
with chloride of silver, as by mixing the 
chloride, zinc, sulphuric acid, and water 
together, and the silver will be reduced to 
the metallic state; the zinc is easily dis- 
solved out by excess of acid, and the metal 
obtained by filtration or decantation. 

Boiling point of Fluids.—M. Gay Lussac 
has, in a late Number of the Annales de 
Chimie, shewn that the boiling point ef 
water and other liquids varies independently 
of atmospheric pressure. The circumstances 
which influence it appearing to be the. na- 
ture of the body which is in contact with 
the boiling fluid, the cohesion of the fluid, 
and the resistance which is opposed to a 
change of state, as in the cases of every 
other equilibrium of forces. 

Water boiled ina glass vessel rises to a 
temperature of more than one d of the 
cent e thermometer higher than when 
boiled in a metallic vessel; and the effect 
appears to be due to the nature of the sur- 
face in contact with the fluid ; this is ren- 
dered evident by placing a metallic surface 
in contact with water boiled in a glass ves- 
sel. If a flask of water be placed over a 
lamp until its temperature be raised to the 
point of ebullition, and it be noticed, and - 
then a portion of iron filings thrown in, the 
temperature will fall, and the boiling will 
go on, as in a metallic vessel. 

It is to be observed that this effect of dif- 
ference of temperature appears to be not so 
much a constant and specific effect as the 
apparent result of other circumstances. 
Water boiled in a glass vessel and open to 
the air, is continually changing its tempera- 
ture, sometimes rising and sometimes fall- 
ing within a certain minute range, and these 
changes accord with the evolution of vapour 
from the fluid. Either water or alcohol, 
when boiled in glass vessels, do not gener- 
ally give off vapour in a regular uniform 
way, but whole torrents rise at once from 
the under surface with great force, produc- 
ing a kind of explosion ; the fluid is then 
quiet for a moment, and then another gust 
of vapour rises up. Now, during the time 
the vapour rises the temperature falls, and 
whilst the fluid is quiet the heat rises, so 
that it is continually changing ; and as the 
lowest point is the true boiling point, it is 
evident that the mean temperature of water 
boiled in a glass vessel must be above that 
point. In a metallic vessel, on the con- 
trary, as soon as the water or fluid has at- 
tained the boiling point, the conversion into 
vapour commences, and if the heat is con- 
tinued, the steam is constantly and regu- 
larly generated and given off. 
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M. Gay Lussac seems inclined to account 
for the in glass vessels by the cohesion 
of the fluid to the surface of the vessel. It 
is evident that when vapour is formed in the 
interior of a liquid body, one force to be 
overcome is the cohesion of the particles of 
the liquid ; this force will of course be con- 
stant for the same liquid in vessels of every 
material. An analogous force is that exert- 
ed between the liquid and the substance of 
the vessel, and this will vary with the sub- 
stance; and as the vapour is at 
the point of contact between the fluid and 
the vessel, the variation re force will 
vary the tem at which vapour will 
be formed. ee: 

M. Gay Lussac also gives, as another 
power which has influence in these pheno- 
mena, the resistanve to a change of state’; 
but observes, that it is difficult to analyze 
and describe; and he concludes in this part, 
that the conducting power for heat, and the 
nature of the surface, appear to exert an in- 
fluence on the boiling point of water; and 
that every thing else being equal, water 
boils more readily on a metallic surface than 
on a glass surface, and more readily in a 
glass vessel containing glass in powder, than 
in 2 glass vessel containing nothing but the 
fluid. 

The application which M. Gay Lussac 
proposes to make of the property which 
metals have of inducing ebullition before 
glass or earthen ware vessels, is to prevent 


those sort of explosions which take place in 
distillations. If into a retort, or flask, con- 
taining alcohol, water, or particularly sul- 
phuric acid, some little pieces of platinum 


wire be put, the concussions, which are so 
violent as sometimes to break the vessels, 
will be prevented, and the vapour formed 
and liberated in a regular manner. This 
mode has been adopted for some years in 
this country by the makers of vitriol, where 
glass vessels are used to distil in. Where 
the retort is made of platinum, it is obvi- 
eusly unnecessary. 

M. Gay Lussac observes, that an import- 
ant consideration in the graduation of ther- 
mometers arises from the above facts, and 
that the variation pointed out ought to be 

ed against, as a source of error. 

Crystallized Iodine.—Some curious obser- 
vations on the forms of ized iodine 
have been published in the Bibliothéque 
Universelle. Crystals had formed on the 
surface and at the bottom of a solution of 
iodine, by slow evaporation, and were all of 
them cubes. In another solution they had 
formed in great abundance on the surface, 
and in the upper part of the bottles; and 
with the exception of a single crystal, which 
was rhomboidal, were ect cubes; some 
of them were as much as half a line in the 
side. The crystals increased rapidly in size, 
although the temperature of the place was 
never above 45°,5 of Fahrenheit, and was 
frequently at the freezing point of water. 

Chinese mode of making Sheet Lead.— 
Two large tiles perfectly flat, are covered on 
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Caug. 
one side, each with very thick paper; 

are then placed horizonally with the paper 
surfaces together. The workman lifting 
one angle of the uppermost plane, intro. 
duces a sufficient quantity of melted lead to 
make a sheet, and immediately lowering the 
tile, jumps upon it, and presses it i 
with his feet ; the metal is thus 

into an irregular sheet. : 

To prevent the oxydation of the lead, they 
employ a kind of resin called dummer, 

Meteoric Iron.—There is a character first 
pointed out in Germany, belonging to me. 
teoric iron, which is, perhaps, not very gen. 
erally known. It consists in the peodattion 
of regular figures and crystalline facets on 
the polished surface of the iron, when moist. 
ened with ‘nitric acid, analagous to thos 
produced in the moiré metallique This 
character has been found to belong to all 
the well-known specimens of meteoric itoh 
that have been tried, and as distinctly in 
the grains found in meteoric stones, as in 
larger masses of the metal ; but it has been 
looked for in vain in the native iron-of 
Charlesdorf, of Veiben, of the hill of Bi. 
randi (de Chladni) of Peru, and im’ the 
mass at the Cape, first made known by 
Barrow and Dankelmann. 

Pompeia, Herculaneum, &c.—The idea 
that Pompeia and Herculaneum were des 
troyed’ by an eruption of Vesuvius in the 
year 79, has been very generally received. 
A new opinion however has been advanced 
respecting the destruction of these two cities, 
which attributes it to a rising of the watersef 
the sea, and a deposition of finely divided 
matter from them. It is asserted, that @ 
formation similar to that which covers Pom- 
peia is daily forming on the shores at Né- 
ples, and that Herculaneum is covered bye 
mass of tufa, and not by lava. There is 
little doubt but that Herculaneum has been 
buried in consequence of the action of wa- 
ter, but whether by a wave of the sea, or'by 
torrents thrown out from the volcano, is un- 
certain. Pompeia has probably been covet- 
ed by a gradual fall of ashes. 

Method of making Salt in the Great Loo- 
choo Island.*—Near the sea, large level fields 
are rolled or beat so as to have a hard sut- 
face. Over this is strewn a sort of sandy 
black earth, forming a coat about a quarter 
of an inch thick. Rakes and other imple 
ments are used to make it of a uniform 
thickness, but it is not pressed down. Dur- 
ing the heat of the day, men are employed 
to bring water in tubs from the sea, which 
is sprinted over these fields by means of 8 
short scoop. The heat of the sun in a short 
time evaporates the water, and the salt is 
left in the sand, which is scraped up and 
put into raised reservoirs of masonry about 
six feet by four, and five deep. When the 





* Extracted from Captain Hall’s “ Ac 
count of a Voyage of Discovery to the West 
Coast-of Corea, and the Great ‘Loo-choo 
Island.” 
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receiver is full of the sand, sea water is 


on the top; and this, in its way 
er crn with it the salt left by the 
tion, When it runs out below at a 
small hole, it is a very strong brine ; this is 
reduced to salt by being boiled in vessels 
about three feet wide and one deep. The 
cakes resulting from this operation are an 
inch and a half in thickness. 

Mr Gough has favoured the public with 
the following account of a child nine years 
old, at present residing in Kendal. Thomas 
Gasking is the son of an industrious and 
ingenious journeyman shoemaker, of Pen- 
with: and I now proceed to notice his lite- 
rary attainments, which he has acquired in 
the course of two years. He has learned to 
read correctly and gracefully ; he writes a 
good hand with surprising expedition ; and 
he has made some p' in the English 
grammar.. The boy went through this part 
of his education ina day-school at Penrith ; 
but he is indebted for his mathematical 
knowledge to the tuition of his father, who, 
though in low circumstances, has laudably 
dedicated his hours of leisure to scientific 
pursuits, as I am informed. Little Gasking 
seems well acquainted with the leading pro- 

itions in Euclid; he reads and works 
algebra with the greatest facility, and has 
entered upon the study of fluxions. I am 
aware that this report will appear incredible 
to those who are acquainted with the differ- 
ent subjects which have been enumerated ; 
but the folowing instance of his wonderful 
proficiency will, in all probability, remove 
any doubts that competent judges may en- 
tertain. A stranger gentleman, who was 
invited, with myself, to examine the boy, 
requested him to demonstrate the thirteenth 
proposition of the first book of Euclid ; 
which he did immediately. The demon- 
stration of the twentieth proposition of the 
same book was next proposed : he drew out 
the figure; and though he failed in his first 
attempt, he soon recovered the train of rea- 
soning, and went through the demonstration 
correctly. Being asked, if he had two sides 
of a triangle and the angle included given, 
how he would proceed to find the third 
side ? the process appeared quite familiar to 
him, and we found, upon inquiry, he was 
acquainted with logarithms, and was able to 
use them. In spherical trigonometry, he 
solved two cases of right-angled triangles by 
Lord Napier’s rules. His skill, and the 
rapidity of his operations, in algebra, created 
more surprise than his knowledge of geo- 
metry ;—he solved a number of quadratic 
equations with the greatest ease, and ex- 
tracted the square roots of the numbers which 
resulted from his operations. Several ques- 
tions were put to him which contained two 
unknown quantities ; these he also answered 
without difficulty. Being asked if he had 
been taught the application of algebra to 
geometry, he answered in the affirmative, 
and immedi solved the following pro- 
blem:—Giyen one leg of a right-angled 
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triangle, and the excess of the hypothenuse 
above the other leg, to construct the triangle. 
He answered two or three problems relating 
to the maxima of numbers and of geome- 
trical magnitudes with ease, and took the 
fluxions, which were not difficult, correctly. 
When the age of this child is ‘compared. 
peo scientific attainments, we can look 
on him in no other light than as # li 
phenomenon, who selene to aed be 
ornament to one of the British universities, 
unless his progress should unfortunately be 
checked by indigence, or the vigour of his 
mind should be enfeebled by some sinister 
accident, 

New South Wales.—A di has been 
made in New South Wales, which must 
materially affect the future advancement of 
that colony. ‘* A river of the first magni- 
tude” has been found in the interior, run- 
ning through a most beautiful country, rich 
in soil, limestone, slate, and good timber. 
A means of communication like this has 
long been anxiously searched for without 
success, and many began to entertain an 
apprehension that the progress of coloniza- 
tion in New Holland would be confined to 
its coasts. 

Mr Oxley, the surveyor-general, was sent 
out with a party in an expedition to the 
westward of the Blue Mountains, to trace 
the course of the lately discovered river 
Lachlan, and to ascertain the soil, capabili- 
ties, and productions, of the country through 
which it was expected to pass in its course 
to the sea. Mr Oxley left Bathurst on the 
30th April 1817. He proceeded down the 
Lachlan until the 12th May, the country 
rapidly descending until the waters of the 
river rose to a level with it, and, divided 
into numerous branches, lost itself among 
the marshes. Mr Oxley quitted the river 
on the 17th May, taking a S.W. course to- 
wards Cape Northumberland. He conti- 
nued this course until the 9th June, when 
he was induced to change his course to 
north. On this course he continued till the 
23d June, when he again fell in with a 
stream, which he with difficulty re- 
cognise as the Lachlan, it being little larger 
than one of the branches of it where it was 
quitted on the 17th May. He kept along 
the banks of this stream till the 8th July, 
when the whole country became a marsh 
altogether uninhabitable. This unlooked- 
for and truly singular termination of a river 
filled the party with the most painful sensa- 
tions. They were full 500 miles west of 
Sydney, and nearly in its latitude ; and it 
had taken them ten weeks of unremitted 
exertion to proceed so far. Returning down 
the Lachlan, he recommenced the survey of 
it from the point on which it was made the 
23d June. The connexion, with all > 

ints of the surv iously ascertain 
oa completed Senate ‘the 1h July and 
the 3d August. Jt was estimated that the 
river, from the place where first made by 
Mr Evans, had run a course, taking all its 
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windings, of upwards of 1200. miles, a 
of init thingies nted, 
idering that the original is its only sup- 
of water during that distance. 

* Crossing at this point,” says Mr Oxley 
in his Report, ‘* it was my intention to take 
a N.E. course to intersect the country, and 
if possible to ascertain what had become of 
the Macquarrie River, which it was clear 
had never joined the Lachlan. This course 
led us through a country to the full as bad 
as any we had yet seen, and equally devoid 
of water, the want of which again much 
distressed us. On the 7th August the scene 
began to change, and the country to assume 
a very different aspect. We to the 
N.E. of the high range of hills which on 
this parallel bounds the low country to the 
north of that-river. To the N.W. pee 
the country was high and > Wil 
land ; oe the loth we had. the 
satisfaction to fall in with the first stream 
running northerly. This renewed our hopes 
of soon falling in with the Macquarrie, and 
we continued upon the same course, occa- 
sionally inclining to the eastward, until the 
19th, ing through a fine luxuriant coun- 
try well watered, crossing in that space of 
time nine streams, having a northerly course 
through rich valleys, the country in every 
direction being moderately high and open, 
and generally as fine as can be imagined. 

** No doubt remained upon our minds 
that those streams fell into the Macquarrie, 
and to view it before it received such an ac- 
cession was our first wish. On the 19th, 
we were gratified by falling in with a river 
running a most beautiful country, 
and which I should have been well content- 
ed to have believed the river we were in 
search of. Accident led us down this stream 
about a mile, when we were surprised by its 
junction with a river coming from the south, 
of such width and magnitude as to dispel 
all doubts as to this last being the river we 
had so long anxiously looked for. Short as 
our resources were, we could not resist the 
temptation this beautiful country offered 
us, to remain two days on the junction of 
the rivers, for the purpose of examining the 
vicinity to as great an extent as possible. 

** Our examination increased the satis- 
faction we had previously felt. As far as 
the eye could reach in every direction, a 
rich and picturesque .country extended, a- 
bounding in limestone, slate, gobd timber, 
and every other requisite that could render 
an uncultivated country desirable. The soil 
cannot be excelled; whilst a noble river of 
the first magnitude afforded the means of 

ing its productions from one part to 
the a Where I quitted it, its course 
was northerly, and we were then north of 
the parallel of Port Stephens, being in lati- 
tude 32° 45’ S. and 148° 58’ E. longitude. 

The course and direction of this river is 
to be the object of an early expedition. 

Destructive Water-Spout.—On the 18th 
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June, a water-spout of immense. di 
inundated great part of. the z ondi 
of Auxerre. The rain, ompar 
large hailstones, fell in torrents for this 
minutes. The whole harvest in ninete 
communes is destroyed. - In some quarters 
the water was six feet deep; at Fontengis 
house was thrown down, and four child 
killed, and several other edifices were my 
damaged. ' 
New Discovery in Optics.—A very 
teresting and important discovery is saidtg- 
have been made on the increase. and pm 
jection of light, by Mr Lester, engin ; 
Mr Lester being engaged at the West. ay 
Docks for the purpose of applying his new 
mechanical power, The Convertor, to ¢ ue 
by which the labour of wenches is per 
ed by rowing, &c.; on taking a view e 
immense spirit vaults, he was forcibly strude 
by the inefficient mode adopted to light) 
those very extensive and wonderful dep 
which is by a cast-iron cylinder of 
two feet in diameter, and two feet ¢ 
placed in lieu of a key-stone in the cent 
of each arch ;—these cylinders are close 
their tops, and each furnished with five p 
no-convex lenses (bull’s eyes) of Messrs P 
latt and Green’s patent, which are «adr 
ably adapted to the conveying of lightig” 
all situations, except down a deep tubegr 
cylinder, where the refraction they produ 
(in consequence of their convex form) Bi 
twixt the angles of incidence and reflection, 
prevents the rays from being projected im 
the place intended to be lighted.  Thist 
fraction throws the light upon the concas 
sides of the cylinder, where it is princips 
absorbed, instead of keeping the angle 
incidence and reflection equal. 2 
From these observations Mr Lester ¢ 
cluded, that a lens might be so construgt 
as to prevent this refraction, and comment 
a course of experiments for that purpos 
He succeeded by obtaining the proper ang 
of the incidental rays with a mirror, 
finding the scope of the cylinder sufficie 
copious to admit the reflected rays intot 
vault, provided the refraction of the lens 
not intervene. The same angle prod 
by the mirror he endeavoured to retain up 
the sides of the lens, by giving it a diffe 
ent form, a peculiar part of which he inte 
ed to foliate. But having met with inst 
mountable difficulties in this process, he cal 
cluded, from the striking appearance of 
very light upon the interior surface of # 
part he intended to silver, that metal 
represent the light by retaining that fort 
and, brought down below the edges of 
lens, might produce the desired effect. In 
attempt to accomplish this purpose, by h 
ing the body in a vertical position bet 





























































* One of which is nearly an acré and 
half in area, and it is supported by 207 grat 
ed arches and 207 stone pillars. og 
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the eye anda candle, a flash of light was 


instant] uced, by representing the 
Seed dbs cand magnified to the size 


whole of the inner surface of this 
ef metal, and gave an increased light 
pon the wall opposite to him. After this 
iaeney, he had several pieces of metal 
formed, retaining the same angle, but of 
various diameters, and found, to his great 
surprise, that, although their area were great- 
ly increased, the representation of the flame 
still filled them without the least diminution 
in the quality of the light, but with an in- 
. ereased light against the wall, in proportion 
to the increased area of the surface of the 
metal.* How far this power and effect may 
extend, is not a present ascertained ; but it 
is believed, that a zone of light of the same 
quality and effect may be produced to an in- 
conceivable extent. Some idea may be 
formed of the powerful and important re- 
sults that may be derived from this discove- 
ty, by reasoning philosophically on its prin- 
ciples :—Let a candle, or any other light, be 
nted in a mirror at a given distance 
from the flame, and the eye of the spectator 
be so as to view its reflection nearly 
in the cathetus of incidence. Let him mark 
the quantity of light represented in the mir- 
ror, and such will be its true quality when 
forming a zone of represented flame of double 
the diameter of the distance betwixt the real 
flame and the mirror. 

If a candle be placed before a mirror, its 
flame will be represented ; and if a thouand 
mirrors are placed in a given circle round a 
candle, the candle will be represented a 
thousand times, and each representation 
equal in brilliancy, if the mirrors are at 
equal distances from the flame. Suppose 
that the thousand mirrors were united in 
such a form as to bring all the represented 





* This invention is not confined solely to 
ight, but the increase of heat keeps pace 
with the increase of light, and both in the 
ratio of the area of the surface. 

The apparatus is so constructed as to be 
placed upon a candle, and sinks down with 
the-flame, without either flooding or waste. 
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flames into one flame, of eqhal brillancy 
with the real flame of the candle. For the 
same law of nature by which the flame is re- 
presented a thousand times in as many mir- 
rors so united, it would be represented in 
one flame if the mirror be made of a proper 
form, and placed in a proper position to res 
ceive the rays of light that emanate from 
the candle in the direction of the angle of 
this peculiar formed mirror. 

As the light of a small candle is visible at 
the distance of four miles in a dark night, 
what must the diameter or circumference of 
that zone of flame be that is produced by 
this discovery from one of the gas lights in 
the streets of London? Thus two lamps or 
stations wouid be sufficient to light the 
longest street, when its position approaches 
to a right line, as the diameter of the zone 
may be made of the same diameter as the 
street ; and as the rays of light that are in- 
creased by this invention diverge from the 
luminous body, all parts of the street would 
be filled with light. Many are the minor 
advantages that will be derived from its ap- 
plication to domestic purposes, for writing, 
reading, and working by candle or lamp 
light. This, like Dr Brewster's kaleidoscope, 
is another instance of the effects to be pro- 
duced by mirrors. 

It appears that the great impediment. to 
improvement and discovery in this branch of 
the science of optics, has arisen from the 
difficulty of foiling glass to the various forms 
necessary, in lieu of which we have been 
compelled to use metallic substances. These 
difficulties once removed, a vast field of im~ 
portant discovery will be opened on the na- 
ture and effect of light. May not many of 
the phenomena that are observed in the air, 
such as alos round the sun, be produced by 
this principle, the rays falling upon a denser 
medium than air, and thus producing a 
zone of light, &c. 

We have given the preceding account of 
Mr Lester's discovery, without being able 
thoroughly to understand it, or to perceive 
that it contains any principle; but we have 
no doubt that this arises from the brevity 
and obscurity of the statement. 
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THE Philosophy of Chemistry, which does 
hot consist in being an Improvement on the 
Opinions of others, much less a Copy of 
them, but is an entire New System of the 
Science of Nature ; by T. H. Pasley, H. M. 
Dock-yard, Chatham. 

Sir Charles Morgan, already so well 
known to the literary world by his appendi- 

Vox. ITI. 


ces to Lady Morgan’s work on France, has 
just put to press his Sketches of the Philo- 
sophy of Life. 

M. Kotezebue is preparing for publica- 
tion, his Account of the Russian Embassy 
to Persia. It will appear at the same time 
at London and Weimar. 

Another National Novel, from the pen of 
Lady Morgan, is now in the press, entitled, 
Florence Macarthy. A correspondent obe 

4 
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serves, that the style of Romance, of which 
the author ef the Wild Irish Girl was the 
original inventor, still remains in her exclu- 
sive possession ; for though Miss Edgeworth 
has depicted with great fidelity and incom- 
parable humour the manners of the lower 
classes of the Irish,—and though the author 
of Waverley has left imperishable monu- 
ments of Scottish peculiarities, yet the illus- 
tration, by example, of the consequences of 
great.errors in domestic policy, with a view 
tw internal amelioration, has not apparently 
entered into the plans of those authors. 

The Rev. Mr Evans of Islington, has in 
the press, the Progress of Human Life, or 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man ; illustrat- 
ed by a Series of Extracts, in Prose and 
Poetry, upon the plan of his Juvenile Tour- 
ist and his Excursion to Windsor, with a 
view to the rising generation. 

Mr Chamlent, author of a History of Mal- 
vern, is engaged in a History of Worcester, 
which is now in the press; it will contain 
the principal matter of Nash and Green, 
with the addition of much original informa- 
tion, and a copious Index. 

The Telegraphist’s Vade-Mecum, a more 
simple, comprehensive, and methodical ‘T'e- 
legraphic Work than any hitherto offered, 
is announced for publication, by Mr Joseph 
Conolly, author of the Telegraphic Diction- 
ary, and Essay on Universal Telegraphit 
Communications, for which he has received 
the gold and silver medals from the Society 
of Arts. 

John Galt, Esq. is preparing the Second 
Part of the Life of Benjamin West, Esq. 

The Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; by 
Thomas Hartwelt Horne, A.M. illustrated 
with maps and fac-similes of Biblical Manu- 
scripts, in 3 vols 8vo, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Mr John Nichols is preparing for publi- 
eation, in 3 vols 8vo, the Miscellaneous 
Works of the late George Hardinge, Esq. 

Captain Golownin, the Narrative of whose 
Captivity bas been recently published, is 
printing Recollections of Japan, comprising 
an Account of the People and of the Coun- 


Mr Chalmers has in the press, an Abridge- 
ment of Todd's Edition of Dr Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

Speedily will appear, Sermons, by the Rev. 
C. R. Maturin, Curate of St Peters, Dublin, 
in Svo. 

In the press, uniform in size and execu- 
tion—I. The most approved Versions of 
the Holy Scriptures, in the Medern Euro- 
pean Languages, viz. French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, and German ;—II. A Polyglott Com- 
mon Prayer Book, in Eight Languages at 
every opening of the Volume, viz. Greek, 
Modern Greek, by Mr A. Calbo, French, 
English, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Ger- 
man.—Each of the Volumes may be separ- 
ately subscribed for; and the List of Sub- 
sciibers will be published.—The Polyglott 
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Bible, already if part published, will be 
completed in Five Parts, at One Guines 
each; the Volume of Modern E 
Languages, in Five Parts, at 18s. eachs 
and the Polyglott Common Prayer, of Eight 
Languages, in Five Parts, at 10s. 6d. each, 
—With the above Quarto Edition, are re. 
gularly published, separate Pocket Editions 
of the Bible, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English; French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German ; and also of the Commen Prayer, 
in Greek, Modern Greek, Latin, English, 
Italian, Spanish, French, and German ; oy 
any Two Languages may be interleaved in 
one Pocket Volume. 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in a State 
of Suspended Animation, &c.; by M. P, 
Orfilla ; translated from the French, 

Observations on the Symptoms and Spe. 
cific Distinctions of Venereal Diseases ; in- 
terspersed with Hints for the more effectual 
Prosecution of the present Inquiry into the 
Uses and Abuses of Mercury in that Treat. 
ment; by Richard Carmichael, M. R. I. A. 
one of the Surgeons of the Richmond Hos 
pital, House of Industry, Dublin, &c. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious 
Fever of this Country, as exemplified in the 
Epidemic now prevailing in London, with 
the appropriate Method of Treatment, as 
practised in the House of Recovery; to 
which are added, Observations on the Na- 
ture and Properties of Contagion, tending to 
correct the popular Notions on this Subject, 
and pointing out the Means of Prevention; 
by Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. Physi- 
cian to the Public Dispensary, and Consult. 
ing Physician to the Fever Institution in 
London, &e. 

Letters on French History, for the Use of 
Schools ; by J. Bigland, author of Letters 
on English History, &c. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, 4to, with numerous engravings. 

A Second Memoir on Babylon ; contain- 
ing an Inquiry into the Correspondence be- 
tween the Ancient Descriptions of Babylon 
and the Remains still visible on the Site; 
suggested by the ** Remarks” of Major 
Rennel, published in the Archeologia; by 
Claudius James Rich, Esq. 

Dawson Turner, Esq. will soon publish 
the remaining portion of his Coloured Fi- 
gures, and Descriptions of the Plants refer- 
red, by Botanists, to the Genus Fucus. 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing 2 
Work on Original Sin, Freewill, Grace, Re- 
generation, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
and Universal Redemption, as maintained in 
certain Declarations of our Reformers. 

The Rev. Dr John Fleming will soo 
publish, a General View of the Structure, 
Function, and Classification of Animals, il 
lustrated by engravings. 

Miss Trimmer is preparing a Sequel ® 
Mrs Trirmmer’s Introduction to the Know 
ledge of Nature and the Scriptures. 4 

Memoirs of Count Las Casas, up to hi 
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from St Helena, communicated by 
Smee’ , are printing‘in an octavo volume. 

Mr M » @ Barrister of Lineolns-Inn, 


has in the press, a Digest of the Law of the 
Distribution of the Personal Estates of In- 


testates. 

Mr Soane ‘has in the press, Udine, a Fairy 
Romance, translated from the German of 
Baron de la Motte Fouque. 

The Rev. J. Bellamy is printing a Second 
Edition of his Concordance to the Bible, in 
quarto ; and another Edition in an octavo 
volume. 

— 


EDINBURGH. 

P ing for publication, an Essay on 
the Office and Duties of the Eldership in 
the Church of Scotland ; to which is added, 
an Account of the Management of the Poor 
in the Parishes of Paisley, Greenock, &c. 
with various observations on the Compara- 
tive State of the Poor I.aws in England and 
Scotland,—on the Different Plans proposed 
for behoof of the Poor,—on the Assembly 
Report of the State of Pauperism in Scot- 
Jand,—and on other topics connected with 
the several subjects of Charity, and the Mo- 
ral and Political State of the Lower Classes 
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of the Community. By the Rev. Robert 
Burns, one of the Ministers of Paisley, Au- 
thor of a letter to the Rev. Dr Chalmers of 
Glasgow, on the Distinctive Characters of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion. 

Dr Brewster has ‘in the press, a Treatise 

on the Kaleidoscope ; including an Account 
of the different forms in which some inge- 
nious opticians have fitted up that Instru- 
ment. : 
Dr Andrew Duncan will soon publish an 
Account of the Life, Writings, and Charac- 
ter, of the late Dr Alexander Monro, deli- 
vered at the Harveian Oration at Edinburgh 
for 1818. 

An Account of the Small Pox, as it ap- 
peared after Vaccination, will shortly ap- 
pear, by Aiexander Monro, M.D. Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh ; 
including, among many cases, three which 
occurred in the author’s own family. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland, is in the press; by James 
Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S.E. Prin- 
cipal of the United College of St Andrew, 
and Historiographer to the Prince Regent. 

An Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; by Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. 
will speedily be published. 














LONDON. 

: AGRICULTURE. 

‘Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Plant- 
ing, &c. selected from a correspondence of 
the Bath and West of England Agricultural 
Society, Vol. XIV. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Cathedral Antiquities of England ; 
by J. Britton, F.S.A. No XVII. being 
No III. of York Cathedral. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs .of her Royal Highness the Jate 
Princess Charlotte; by T. Green, 8vo. 12s. 

Biographical Conversations on the most 
eminent Voyagers of different nations, from 
Columbus to Cooke ; by the Rey. W. Bing- 
ley..12mo. 7s. 

BOTANY; 

Part VIII. of Green’s Botanical Diction- 
ary; with coloured or plain engravings. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, Part I. of Vol. III. 4to. 
£1, 10s. 

COLONIAL. 

A Letter to a Friend relative to the pre- 
sent State of the Island of Dominica; by 
Langford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. 

COMMERCE. 

Universal Commerce ; or, the Commerce 
of all the Mercantile Cities and Towns of 
the World. Syo. 10s. 6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

A Sequel to the French Exercises of 
Chambaud, Hamel, Perrin, Wanostrocht, 
and other Grammars; being a Practical 
Guide to translate from English into good 
French; on a new plan, with grammatical 
notes ; by G. H. Poppleton, 12mo. 3s. 

A Key to Poppieton’s French Exercises 5 
being a translation of the various exercises 
contained in that book, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Conversations on Algebras being an In- 
troduction to the first principles of that sci- 
ence: designed for those who have not the 
advantage of a tutor, as well as for the use 
of students in schools; by William Cole, 
12mo. 7s. 

The Pronouncing Instructor, or General 
Reader’s Assistant in the pronunciation of 
difficult Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper 
names; the names of eminent modern art- 
ists and men of science; distinguished char- 
acters and notorious, who have —— on 
the theatre of Europe within the last thirty 
years; and geographical names of places : 
to which are added, Latin and French 
words and phrases, with their pronunciation 
and meanings; by Christopher Earnshaw, 
author of a much-approved portable ex- 

lanatory Pronouncing Dictionary, and an 
‘nglish Grammar. Is. 6d. 

A Concise Deseription of Endowed Gram- 

mar Schools in Engtwnd and Wales; by 
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Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.1LA. & F. 
& S.S.A.; very elegantly printed, with 
fac-similes of seals, &c. 2 vols 8vo. £2, 16s, 

Ipswich Reading Lessons; selected from 
the Holy Scriptures, and adapted to the im- 
proved System of Education, for instructing 
both Adults and Children, by Richard Dykes 
Alexander. Second edition, 10s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

A List of the Numbers and Prices of the 
valuable Library and Collection of Prints, 
Drawings, and Pictures, of W. Roscoe, 
Esq. which were sold at Liverpool in 1816, 
8vo, 7s. 

A Series of Outline Designs, illustrative 
of the Poem of Thalaba the Destroyer ; by 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Elementary Tables of Practical Geogra- 
phy, in two large folio sheets ; by J. Gould. 

Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, His- 
torical, and Geographical Account of the 
Dominions of Spain in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, continental and insular ; illustrated 
by a map of Spanish North America and 
the West India Islands, a map of Spanish 
South America, and an engraving represent- 
ing the comparative altitudes of the moun- 
tains in those regions; by Rk. H. Bonny- 
castle, captain in the corps of royal engin- 
eers, 2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

A Complete Survey of Scripture Geo- 
graphy: containing an Historical Account 
of Primitive Nations, and of all the Coun- 
tries and People mentioned in Sacred His- 
tory. To which is prefixed, an Introduc- 
tory Essay concerning the Origin, Occasion, 
Character, and Meaning of each Book or 
Writing in the Holy Bible; wherein also 
the most difficult subjects of the Mosaic 
History are clearly and fully confirmed by 
physical reasons and proofs, deduced from 
the present improved state of science: with 
a List of Texts, Versions, Paraphrases, and 
Targums, in all languages into which the 
Holy Writings have been translated or con- 
verted : illustrated by a set of maps and a 
chart of the world. By Thomas Heming of 
Madg. Hall, Oxon. royal 4to. £3, 10s. 

The Survey of Scripture Geography is 
sold separately from the Atlas, £1, in bds, 
and £1, 5s. hbd. 

Law. 

A Complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings for High Treason, and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the 
earliest period to tle year 1783; with notes 
and other illustrations : compiled by T. B. 
Howell, Esq. F.R.S F.S.A., and continued 
from the year 1783 to the present time, by 
T. J. Howell, Esq. Vol. XXIV. royal 
vo. £1, lls. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the High Court of Chancery, from 1756 
to 1766, from the original manuscripts of 
Lord Northington ; collected and arranged 
by the Hon. R. H. Eden. 2 vols royal 
$vo, £3, 3s. 
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MEDICINE. 


Observations on a Stridulous Affection of 
the Bowels, and on some Varieties of Spinal 
Disease ; with an Appendix of Cases, By 
J. Bradley, M. D. 

An Enquiry into the Probability of Mr 
Hunter’s Theory of Life; new edition ; by 
John Abernethy, F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Observations, proving that Dr Wilson's 
Tincture for the Cure of Gout and Rheu. 
matism is similar in its Nature and Effects 
to that deleterious preparation the Eay 
Medicinale; by W. H. Williams, M.D, 
F.L.S., 4to. 4s. 

On the Nature and Treatment of Teta. 
nus and Hydrophobia ; with some Observa. 
tions on a natural Classification of Diseases 
in general ; by Robert Keid, M.D. Licen- 
tiate of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in Dublin, Member of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The British Review, No XXIII. 8vo. 6, 

The Philosophical Library, a very curious 
collection of the most rare and valuable re. 
prints of ancicnt morality, &c. &c. ; as, for 
example, the lives and morals of Confucius, 
Epicurus, and Isocrates; the morality of 
the East, from the Koran, &c.; the politi. . 
cal mischiefs of Popery, as far as it regards 
the interests and liberties of the Catholics 
themselves ; a summary of the ancient Irish 
Christianity, and its four ‘gospels; a look. 
ing-glass for Popes and Priests; with a ges 
nuine catalogue of the holy relics of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 6d, 

Letters from Illinois; By Morris Kirk. 
beck, 8vo. 3s. 

Village Dialogues ; by the Rev. R. Hill, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, 6s.—12mo. 13s. 

The London Guide, and Stranger’s Safe. 
guard, against the Cheats, Swindlers, and 
Pickpockets, that abound within the Bills of 
Mortality ; forming a Picture of London as 
regards active life, 12mo. 

A Series of Essays on several most im- 
portant New Systems and Inventions, par- 
ticularly interesting to the mercantile and 
maritime world, shipbuilders, underwrit. 
ers, mariners, and all seafaring men, & 
&e.; by Abraham Bosquet, Esq. late one 
of his Majesty’s Commissaries of the Mus- 
ters, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ford’s (of Manchester) Catalogue of a 
Curious and Valuable Collection of Books, 
in various languages, departments, and clas 
ses of literature, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
with Memoir; by John Prior Estlin, LL.D, 
2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions in 
Society and Ranks of the People under the 
Anglo-Saxon Government; by Sam. Hey- 
wood, 8vo. 18s. 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for 
instructing the Junior Officers and the Non- 
Commissigned Officers and Soldiers of the 
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ineer Department, in their Du- 


al E 
rise in the Field; by C. W. Pasley, 12mo, 


8s. , Rabe 

A Vindication of the University of Cam- 

idge, from the Reflections of Sir James 
Edward Smith, President of the Linnzan 
Society, contained in a Pamphlet, entitled, 
« Considerations respecting Cambridge,”’ &c. 
By the Rev. James Henry Monk, B.D. 

Profitable Amusement for Children ; or, 
Familiar Tales ; combining useful Instruc- 
tion with pleasing Entertainment, 18mo. 2s. 

Dr Rees’ Cyclopedia: Part LX XVI. 

On the Safety Lamp for Coal Miners ; 
with some Researches on Flame. By Sir 
Humphry Davis, 8vo. 8s. 

MUSIC. 

A Grammar of Music ; to which are pre- 
fixed, Observations explanatory of the pro- 
pertics and powers of Music as a Science, 
&c.: by T. Bushby, Mus. Doc. 9s. 

The Musical Tour of Dr Minim, A. B.C. 
and D.E.F.G.3; with a description of a 
new-invented Instrument, a new mode of 
teaching ‘music by machinery, and an ac- 
count of the gullabaic system in general, 
12mo. 2s. 

NOVELS. 

The Physiognomist ; by the Author of 
“ The Bachelor and the Married Man.” 3 
vols 12mo. i6s. 6d. 

Zuma, ou la Decouverte du Quinquina, 
suivi de la Belle Paule, de Zeneide dv: Ro- 
seaux du Tibre, &c. &c.; par Madame la 
Comtesse de Genlis. 

POETRY. 

Translations from Camoens, and other 
Poets ; with original Poetry. By the Au- 
thor of ** Modern Greece,” and the ** Re- 
storation of the Works of Art to Italy.” 
8vo. 4s. 

The Warning Voice; a sacred poem, in 
two cantos: addressed to infidel writers of 
poetry; by the Hon. and Rev. iidw. John 
Turnour, A. M. formerly of St Mary Hall, 
Oxford, 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Antonia; a Poem, with Notes, descrip- 
tive of the Plague in Malta; by Murdo 
Young. 

Lines on the Death of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, to 
which was adjudged the Prize proposed by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, for the best K:nglish Poem 
’ the subject ; by John Anster, A. B. 8vo. 


Ballads of Archery, Sonnets, &c.; by 
the Rev. J. W. Dodd, second usher in 
ee school, with Notes, crown 8vo. 
/ The Recluse of the Pyrenees; a Poem, 
inscribed to his Reyal Highness Leopold, 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg, &c. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Lonely Hearth, and other Poems; 
by William Knox, 12mo. 5s. 

Fashionable Fudges in London; or, 
Sketches of Public Characters; a poem : 
with Historical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Benjamin Flaccus, Esq. &c. foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
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POLITICS. 

The Principles of Population and Pro- 
duction investigated: by George Purvess, 
LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population of 
Nations; containing a refutation of Mr 
Malthus’s Essay on Population ; by George 
Ensor, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 


Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from the 
year 1788 to the year 1816 inclusive ; bei 
the period during which the Right Rey. 
John Skinner of Aberdeen held the office of 
Senior Bishop and Primus ; of whom a Bio- 
graphical Memoir is prefixed ; by the Rev. 
J. Skinner, M.A. 12s, 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, a- 
dapted to the use of the poorer classes, and 
chiefly designed for the benefit of schools 
and families; by the Rev. James Slade, 
M.A. vicar of Bolton, and prebendary of 
Chester, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. of Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Tex- 
tus Archetupos Versionesque ab Ecclesia 
Antiquitus Receptus complectentia.—To be 
completed in Five Parts, forming one Quarto 
Volume. The Three remaining Parts will 
follow in quick succession, the whole of the 
Bible in some of the Languages being al- 
ready done. 

A neat edition of the Septuagint, with 
Apocrypha, in one volume ; the text is taken 
from the Oxford edition of Bos. 8vo. 288. 

The Morality of the New Testament, 
properly digested under various heads; 
comprehending our duties to God, to our- 
selves, and to our fellow-creatures; with 
an introductory address to Deists, in which 
the character of Christ is fully vindicated, 
and the religion he taught clearly demon- 
strated to be the pure religion of nature and 
reason, as it existed from all eternity, and 
which is so easily comprehended by man- 
kind in general, Nos. VII. and VIII. of 
Vol. Il. 2s. 6d. each.—This work will, if 
possible, be completed in No IX. and is 
well deserving the most serious attention of 
all real Christians. 

Novum Testamentum Grece. Textum 
ad Fidem Codicum, Versionum et Patrum 
recensuit et Lectionis Varietatem adjecit. 
D. Jo. Jac. Griesbach. Editio nova, 2 vols 
Svo. £2, Qs. 

Biblos tes Demosias Euches; or, a Greek 
Translation of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England: a new edition, corrected. By 
the late James Duport, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 

Lucanus de Bello Civili ; cum Hug. Gro- 
tii, Farnabii. Notis integris et variorum 
selectissimis, in usum studios juventutis. 
Accurante Corn. Schrevelio, 8vo. 16s. ; 
royal paper, £1, 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Planta’s New Picture of Paris; or, the 
Stranger’s Guide to the French Metropolis ; 
accurately describing the Public Establish- 
ments, remarkable Edifices, Places of A- 
musement, and every other object worthy of 
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notice. Also, a Description of the Environs 
of Paris, and the various Routes from Eng- 
land, with particular hints to travellers, &c. 
Illustrated by maps, plans, views, &c. A 
new edition, much enlarged and entirely re- 
com » 18mo. 8s. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports: consisting 
of views of all the churches, castles, vestiges 
of antiquity, singular residences, &c. in 
Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Sandwich, 
Dover, Hythe, Romney, Rye, Winchelsea, 
and Hastings; accompanied with histori- 
cal, topographical, and antiquarian descrip- 
tions, as well as particulars of the agricul- 
tural products and natural history of the 
tract described ; with vignette titles, a map, 
and 103 elegant engravings; the descrip- 
tions by E. W. Brayley, and the engravings 
by W. Deeble, 2 vols; foolsc. 8vo, £1, 18s. 
6d. ; demy 8vo, £3, Is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; in which the travel- 
ler is directed to the beauties and principal 
objects of antiquity, art, science, the fine 
views and situations, &c. worthy of notice 
or remark ; including the minerals, fossils, 
rare plants, and other subjects in natural 
history, divided into counties; by T. Wal- 
ford, Esq. F.A.S. & F.L.S. 2 vols 12mo. 
12s. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of 
China, and of a Voyage to and from that 
Country, in the years 1816 and 1817; con- 
taining an Account of the most interesting 
transactions of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to 
the Court of Pekin, and observations on the 
countries which it visited; by Clarke Abel, 
F.L.S. member of the Geological Society, 
and chief medical officer and naturalist to 
the embassy ; illustrated by maps and other 
engravings, 4to. £3, 3s. 

A Journal of Travels in the United States 
of North America and in Lower Canada, 
performed in the year 1817; by John Pal- 
mer: containing particulars respecting the 
price of land and provisions; remarks on 
the people and country ; interesting anec- 
dotes; a description of the trade, commerce, 
and present state of Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Al- 
bany, Cinciynati, Pittsburg, Lexington, 
Quebec, Montreal, &c.: to which are add- 
ed, a description of the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and the territory of Missou- 
ri, and a variety of useful information ; with 
a new coloured map, delineating all the 
states and territories, 8vo. 12s. 

Travels through the United States of 
America, in the years 1806 and 1807, and 
1809, 1810, and 1811; including an Ac- 
count of Passages between America and 
Britain, and Travels through various parts 
of Britain, Ireland, and Canada, with Cor- 
rections and Improvements till 1815: con- 


taining 650 pages of letter-press, and 8 
plates. By John Mellish, 8vo. 18s. 
ZOOLOGY. 


A Compendium of Zoology ; being a de- 
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scription of more than three hundred anj. 
mals, confirmed by actual and peneess ob. 
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servations, with original remarks and inter. 
esting quotations from ancient and modem 
authors ; to which is subjoined an Appen. 
dix on allegorical and fabulous animale, a 
new edition, carefully revised and correct. 
ed, and illustrated by accurate figures en. 
graved on wood, 12mo. 4s.6d. 


—~~e 
EDINBURGH. 


A Letter addressed to the Right Hon, 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, Nobility, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and Inhabitants of 
the City of Edinburgh,;Leith, and Vicinity, 
on a Direct Communication with India; } 
Selenus, Is. 6d. 

Outlines of Philosophical Education, jj. 
lustrated by the Method of Teaching the 
Logic, or first Class of Philosophy, in the 
University of Glasgow. By George Jar 
dine, A. M. F.R.S. E., Professor of Logie 
and Rhetoric in that Univerity, 8vo. 12s, 

Sanas Gaoidhilge-sagsbhearla, an Irish. 
English Dictionary ; containing upwards of 
Twenty Thousand Words that have never 
appeared in any former Irish Lexicon. With 
copious quotations from the most esteemed 
Ancient and Modern Writers, to elucidate 
the meaning of Obscure Words; and nu- 
merous comparisons of the Irish Words with 
those of similar orthography, sense, or sound, 
in the Welsh and Hebrew Languages; with 
the names of the Irish Indigenous Plants, 
To which is annexed, a Compendious Irish 
Grammar; by Edward O’Reilly, Esq. Price 
Two Guineas in boards ; a few copies are 
printed on fine paper, price £2: 12: 6. 

Tales of My Landlord, Second Series, 
collected and arranged by Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of 
Gandercleugh, 4 vols 12mo. £1, 12s. 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale, 
entitled, ‘* The Heart of Mid-Lothian, 8s. 

Edinburgh Review, No LIX. 6s. 

Archaeologia Graeca, or the Antiquities 
of Greece; by John Potter, D. D. late 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; a new edition. 
To which is added, an Appendix, contain- 
ing a concise History of the Grecian States, 
and a short Aceount of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of the most celebrated Greek Authors ; 
by G. Dunbar, F..R.S. E., and Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, 6s. 

Cornelii Schrevelii Lexicon Manuale, 
Greco-Latinum et Latino-Grecum : studio 
atque Opera Josephi Hill, Joannis Entick, 
Gulielmi Bower, nec non Jacobi Smith, 
S.T.P. adauctum. Insuperquoque ad cal- 
cem adjecte sunt Sententia Greco-Latine, 
quibus omnia Grace lingue primitiva com- 

rehenduntur. Item Tractatus Duo; alter 

e resolutione verberum, alter de articulis ; 
uterque perutilis, et eque desideratus. Hance 
Editionem xxi Cutavit et Auctiorem Fecit 
Petrus Steele, A. M. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 


John Bernard Gilpin, Esq. is appointed his Ma- 
*s Consul for the State of Rhode Island. 

ye Rushworth, Esq. is appointed Commis- 

sioner for the affairs of Taxes, vice Davis Lamb, 


PTnaries Dawson, Esq. is appointed his Majesty’s 
Consul for the Provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa. 

Mr Joseph Uiale is approved as Vice-Consul at 
Gibraltar for the King of the Two Sicilies. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Kinnoul has present- 
ed Mr Russel, preacher of the Gospel, some time 
assistant at Abergeldie, to the ch and parish of 
Dunning, vacant by the translation of Mr Grierson 
to the church and parish of Dumblane. 

John Guthrie, Esq. of Guthrie, has presented Mr 
John Bruce, preacher of the Gospel, to the church 
and parish of Guthrie, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. James Will. 

John Robertson, Esq. of Tullibolton, has pre- 
sented Mr David Black, preacher, to the parish and 
church of Kilspindy, vacant by the translation of 
the Rev. Dr Dow to the parish and church of Kirk- 
patrick, Irongray. 


Ill. MILITARY. 
Brevet Capt. John M‘Ra, 1 F. to be Major in the 
Army 2d June 1818 
— Geo. Fitz Claretice, 24 Dr. to be Maj. 
in the Army 16th do. 
1L.Gd. Ens, H. D. Campbell, from 20 F. to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lt. vice Wombwell, ret. 


27th do, 

8 Drs. J. Robinson to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Cochrane, prom. 2d July 

9 Cornet J. Greenwood to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice Maberly, 100 F. llth June 


C. T. Jones to be Cornet by purch, vice 
Greenwood do. 

10 Cornet C. Harvey to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Arnold, 99 F. 9th July 

Lord George Bentinck to be Cornet by 
purch. vice Harvey do. 

ll R. J. Gulston to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Jenkins, 1 Dr. 25th June 

Gent. Cadet G. Hobart to be Cornet by 

purch. vice Paxton, prom. 3d July 

18 Rob. Hackett to be Cornet by purch. vice 


Hackett, ret. llth June 
S.C. C. R. Lawrence to be Vet. Surg. vice vw 
ton removed to Maidstone 2d July 


1F. Capt. Mosse’s appointment antedated to the 


Ensign E. Mainwaring to be Lieut. vice 
M‘Leod, killed 24th June 
J. D. Morris to be Lieut. vice Bell, 
killed 26th glo. 
2 —— C. Tolcher to be Lieut. vice Adams, 
dead 9th July 
G. C. Harvey to be Ensign, vice i 
ao. 
19 Bt. Lt. Col. L. Hook, from 2 Ceylon Reg. 
to be Maj. vice M‘Nabb, dead 5th Jan. 
Capt. M. Prager, from h. p. 5 Ceylon Reg. 

to be Capt. vice M‘Glashan, dead 
6d Dec. 1817 





20 — E. Jackson to be. Major by purch. 


vice Murray, ret. 11th June 1818 
Lieut. R. L. Lewis to be Capt. by porch. 
iO 


vice Jackson 
Ensign A. Tovey to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Lewis do. 


A. Congreve to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Tovey do. 


21 As. Surg. W. Stevenson, from 60 F. to be 
As. Surg. vice Berry, ret. on h. p. 60 F. 
; 9th July 
24 Lieut. J. Blake to be Capts vice Warbur- 
ton, dead 25th June 
Ensign T. F. Smith to be Lt. vice Blake, 


do. 
28 Wm Nicholson to be Ensign by pureh. 
viet Lister, prom. 2d July 
37 Ensign R. N. Lee, from h. p- 81 F. to be 
Ensign, vice Bentham, 52 F. 25th June 
40 Lieut. Gen. Sir B. Spencer, G. C. B. from 
Rifle Brig. to be Colonel, vice Sir G. Os- 
born, dead 2d July 
44 Lieut. T. Mackrell to be Capt. vice Bt. Lt. 
Col. Johnson, dead llth June. 
Ensign G.. Dunlevie to be Lieutenant, vice 
Mackrell 0. 

T. Eastwood to be Ensign, vice pais 


0. 
47 Lt.-Col. Cheyne’s appointment antedated 
to the 23d Sept. 1815 
50 Ensign D. Bateman to be Licutenant, vice 
Swayne, dead 25th June 1818 
Gent. Cadet G. Flude to be Ensign, vice 
Bateman do, 
52 Ensign J. Bentham, from 37 F. to be Ens. 
vice Hayes, ret. on h. P SIF. do. 
72 Capt. J. Doyle, from h. 

Capt. vice Somerset, —_ Corps _ do. 

713 Lieut. H. Munick, from 1 Ceylon 
to be Lieut. vice Taylor,dead Ist Jan, 
2d Lieut. G. Minter, from 1 Ceylon R = 
to be Lt. vice Maclaine, kill 15th do. 
90 Lieut. C. Le Hunte to be Capt. by pureh. 
vice Bt. Maj. Ware, ret. 25th June 
Ensign J. Ker to be Lieut. by purch. vice 
Le Hunte 0. 
= White to be Ensign by purch. by 

er 


0. 
96 Ensign G. Roch to be Lieut. by purch. vice 
Campbell, prom. 9th July 
99 Lieut. R. Arnold, from 10 Dr. to be Capt. 
vice Ritter, ret. do. 
J. N. Fox, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
v. Driscall, rem. from the serv. 2d April 
Rifle B. Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Oswald, K.C.B. to be Col. 
vice Sir B. Spencer 40 F. 2d July 

1 W. 1 Reg. Lieut. G. Ledgingham, fm. h. p. Ca 
Rt. to be Paym. v. Burke 18th June 
2 Robert Alpherts to be Ensign, vice 
Armstrong, cancelled do. 
1 Cey. Reg. 2d Lieut. T. Hogg, from h. p. 3 Cey. 
Regt. to be 2d Lieut. vice Minter, 
73 F. 15th Jan. 
2 Capt. G. Stewart, fm. h. p. 3 Cey. Rt. 
to be Capt. vice Hook, 19 F. 5th do. 
Cape Corps, Capt- H. Somerset, from 72 F. to be 

Cap’ 





t. of Cav. 25th June 
Maidstone. 
Vet. Surg.—Barrington, from Staff C. of Cav. to be 
Vet. Surg. vice Steed, h. p. 2d July 
Garrisons. 


Lieut.-Gen. W. Knollis to be Lieut.-Gov. of St 
John’s, vice Elford, dead llth June 
Capt. W. Boyeraft to be Adj. of Chelsea Hosp. viee 
Acklom, superannuated do. 


Hospital Staff: 


Apoth. W. Lyons to be Surg. tothe Forces 11th do. 
As. Surg. S. Burd, M.D. from 61 F. to be Surg. to 

the Forces, vice Storey, dead 9th July 
Hosp. As. T. G. Stephenson to be As. Sutg. to the 


Forces, vice M‘Nulty, dead 2d do. 
J. Ferquhar, from h. p. Hosp. As, to the 
Forces 6th June 
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Brevet Col. Rainsford, from 19 F. with Lieut. Col. 
Macbean, 89 F. 

Major Purvis, from 1 Dr. rec. diff. between full 
pay of Cav. and Inf. with Major Wallace, h. p. 
Canadian Fence. 

Brunt, from 83 F. ree. diff. with Brevet Lt. 

Col. Kelly, h. p. 4 Ceylon Regt. 

M‘Gibbon, from 57 F. with Lieut.-Colonel 
Carey, h. p- 62 F, 

Brevet Major A. Stewart, from 31 F. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Doewra, h. p. 4 Ceylon Regt. 

Elliot, from 85 F. tec. diff. with Capt. 
Smith, h. p. 60 F. 

Capt. Gethin, from 60 F. with Capt. Cameron, 72 F. 

Yorke, from 13 F. with Brevet Maj. R. 

Campbell, 52 F. 

wson, from 35 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Chitty, h. p. 27 F. 

Owen, trom 72 F. rec. diff. with Capt, Read, 

h. p. 12 F. 

C. Cox, from 87 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 

Husband, h. p. 

Shaw, from 2 W. I. R. with Capt. Fitz 

Gerald, h. p. 5 W. I. R. 

Pigott, from 84 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ar- 

naud, h. p. Ll F. 

Lieut. Fisk, from 1 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Blathwayt, h. p. 25 Dr. 

Sunbolf, from 24 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Watson. h. p. 33 F. 

Theballier, from 35 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Tennant, h. p. 

—— Wm Cox, from 46 F. with Lieut. Prior, h. 
p. 12 F. 

seg from 47 F. with Lieut. Watts, 4 






































Henderson, from 72 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Jervis, h. p. 

James, from 75 F. ree. diff. with Lieutenant 

Schonfeldt, h. p. Cape Regt. 

Eastwood, from 73 F. with Lieut. Thistle- 

ton, h. p. 5 Ceylon Regt. 

Hay, from 2 Ceylon Regt. with Lieut. Gill, 

h. p- 3 Ceylon Regt. 

Boldero, from 25 F. with Lieut. Millar, 

h. p. 27 F. . 

Perry, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieutenant 
Craigie, h. p. 52 F. 

-——— M‘Donald, from 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
M‘Conchy, h. p. 52 F. 

D. M‘Donald, from 92 F, rec, diff. with 

Lieut. Hon. J. Sinclair, h. p. 
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Lieut. Dowd, from 3 W. I. R. With Lieut. Collins, 


— Gordon, from WI Ram 
rom W.I.R. with Li 

say, & = > .F és ote 

—— Wallace, from « rec. diff. with 
Brownlow, h. p. = 

Brock, from 32 F. rec. diff. with Lieutenant 

Crawford, h. p. Sicilian Regt. 

» from 57 F. rec, diff. with Lieut, 





— K 
Hartley, h. p. 
Walker, from 67 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
i. h. p. 43 F. 
rown, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 


Wolseley, h. p. 
Res 88 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 











Archer, 
Magennis, 87 F. 

Cornet and Sub-Lt. Stopford, from 1 Life Guards, 
with — ap eg il, h. p. 72 F. 

Moseley, from 4 Dr. G. with’ Ensign 
Lieut. Jacob, 1 F. G. - 

Ensign Brett, from 15 F. with Ensign Blair, 51 P, 

Couper, from 60 F. with Ens. Diddep, 64 P, 

Drew, from 7% F. rec. diif. with Ensign 

Macleod, h. p. 

; ts J, from 64 F. with Ensign Carthew, 

. p- 735 F. 
— Fearon, from 35 F. with Ensign Clarke, 
.p1F. 

Thomas, from 35 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 

Satterthwaite, h. p. 45 F. 

Spalding, from 73 F. rec, diff. with Ensign 

Russell, h. p. #4 F. 

Home, from 4 W. I. R. with Ensign Lang. 
ton, h. p. 69 F. 

Paym. Jones, from 30 F. with Paym. Cruck- 
shank , 80 F. 

Surg. Rose, from 64 F. with Surg. Hately, h, p. 
65 F. 























Resignations and Retirements. 
Major Murray, 20 F. 
Ware, 90 F. 
Lieuténant Wombwell, 1 L. G. 
Cornet Hackett, 18 Dr. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Ensign Money, 58 F. 
Ensign Armstrong, 2 W. I. R. 
Cashicred. 
Lieut. Harrison, 9 F. | Lieut. Lahrbusch, 60 F. 
Officers Wounded in the late Operations in 
India. 
Dr. | Ensigg Newhouse, 65 BE, 





Lieut, Warrand, 22 





a 


Deaths. 
General. Lieutenants. Surgeons. 
Sir George Osborn, Bt. 40 F. Goate, 3 Dr. G. 23 May 18 | Crake, 67 F. 12 Jan. 18 
29 June 18 | Adams, 2 F. 14 April Muston, So. Line. Mil. 5 June 
Lieut. Colonels. Swayne, 50 F. 15 June 
M‘Nabb, 19 F. 4 Jan 18 Taylor, 75 F. 50 Dee. 17 Miscellaneous. __ 
Johnston, 44 F. 5 June Maclaine (killed in t-, 73 F. | Griffith, Hosp. Mate at Trinidad 


A. Baron Linsingen, late 2 tus- 
sars, K. G. L. 12 Dee. 17 
Captain. 
Warburton, 24 F. 


Weiss, late 5 Line K. G. L. 
Paymaster. 
Russell, Leeds Ree. Dist. 


22 April 18 

Rev. Geo. Pidgeon, officiating 
chaplain at New Brunswick 

6 May 18 


3 Jan. 18 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Aug. 11, 1818. 





Sugar. ‘Towards the close of last month, the demand for Sugars, notwithstanding the 
aumerous arrivals, became extremely lively, and extensive sales were effected in all the 


different ports at advanced prices. 


Since then the demand has been limited, and the market rather on the decline, 
portation is now at its height, and the arrivals numerous. 


In London 6000 hogsheads were sold in one day. 


The im- 
Owing to the backward season, 


crops were very late this year; and as the rains were commenced at the date of the last 
advices from the Leeward Islands, fears are entertained that part of the crop would be 
left on the ground—certainly it could not be finished without injuring the crop of the sue- 


ceeding year. 
Coffe. 


In this article there has been great fluctuations. 


Foreign Sugars are in good request. Refined are more in demand.—— 


The price advanced uncom 


monly high; and notwithstanding repeated depressions, it still recovers, and even goe@ 


higher than before. 


The price at one period exceeded 170s. per cwt. 
the Continent has been very great. The late high prices can scarccly be mentioned. The 


The demand from 
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market lately has become more’ id, and prices have given way. Sales are dull at our 
present quotations.—-~Cotton.. .The transactions in this article have been’ extensive, and 

rices on the advance. On the week ending the Ist August, the sales in Liverpool amount- 
ed to 14,300 bags. The importations continue to be very extensive, yet the price acvan- 
ces,.a clear proof of the prosperity of that branch of our manufactures, Tobacco. 
There has been considerable sales made in this article, and at improved prices. The mar- 
ket, upon the whole, may be stated lively——-Corn. The prices of grain, owing’ to the 
extensive ies, both ign and domestic, have given way. The markets every where 
are dull, and looking downwards. The present remarkable fine warm weather cannot fail 
to secure an early harvest. Already the fields are very generally assuming the livery of 
autumn. The crops of all kinds in Scotland will be most abundant. In the South of 
England and Ireland, it is said that some counties have suffered by drought This, how- 
ever, cannot be very great. The harvest, all over the Continent of Europe, and also of 
North America, is represented as most abundant and fine. The prices of grain must there- 
fore soon give way still more considerably than these have yet done.-———-Oils. There has 
been extensive purchases in these articles, chiefly on speculation. The prices have conse- 
quently advanced. It maybe doubted, however, how far and how long these may be 
maintained, as the accounts of the Greenland Fisheries, so far as these are yet received, 
are highly favourable. a 

Irish Provisions. There has been a considerable demand for prime Mess Beef. Mess 
Pork has been more inquired after. Butter has rather given way in.price, and Bacon is 
steady ——Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. There has been several considerable 
of Rum, made chiefly on speculation. The imports have as yet been smaller than usual, 
and holders calculate upon the supply being greatly deficient. Brandy is dull, though 
prices have advanced abroad. Geneva is without variation——Wéines. A reduction is 
expected in the prices of French Wines, owing to the appearance of a most abundant vin- 
tage—greater than has been known for many years. In Portugal the nce of the 
vintage is favourable, th it is not calculated to be any thing remarkable, as the vines 
suffered considerably from in the spring. From “he unfavourable state of the Ex- 
change, Sherries have advanced fully ten per cent. ohe, 

In other articles of trade, the alterations, one way or other, is so trifling as not to merit 
particular notice. The market, for all descriptions of Dyewoods, continues dull. In Ashes 
there has been little doing ; and Naval Stores continue in their former state. 

Since the Royalists began to obtain the ascendancy in the Caraccas, and adjoinin - 
vinces of South America, the trade with the West India Islands has become more —_ 
and extensive. On the other hand, the late accounts from Chili, so unfavourable to the 
ps cause, must be very prejudicial to the trade with Jamaica. It must spread alarm 
and i ity over the American coasts of the South Pacific Ocean, and oe not 
only lesson the trade, but render any that is carried on very uncertain insecure 
Any farther revolution in that quarter,—or should the flames of civil war be lighted up in 
Peru,—it would go nigh to ruin the Commercial Establishments in Jamaica. As the 
Royalists —— the Isthmus of Darien, through which that trade is carried on, so the mo- 
ment the Independents succeeded in Peru they would completely close up the route. Under 
these circumstances, no road would remain dpus bus thoco hice one round Cape Horn ; and 
then the business would be carried on not as now, with people living in peace and quiet- 
ness, but with nations divided into parties, and engaged in the horrors of war. Nor would 
the total. sto of this lucrutative trade, or driving it into a more tedious and expensive 
route by Cape Horn, be the only loss, for the trade of late years has been carried on to a 
considerable extent by giving the Spaniards credit. Thus, at the time they pay for a for- 
mer cargo, they carry away a new assortment upon credit. Thus the latter amount would 
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run a great of being irrecoverably lost, or the time of payment protracted to a period 
very remote. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th July 1818. 

Ist. 8th. | 15th. 22d. 29th. 
Bank stock, = a ae . 277 poenvene 
3 per cent. reduced nmnvve 78% 2 782 t 78} 4 783.3 783 
3 per cent. consols, abies 73 | 784 mt 164 774 
4 per cent. consols, 96§ 3 9642 97} 973¢ | 965 97 
5 per cent. navy aNNenvnve]  —— —_— | oo — — 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann...| —— —_— 6—— _— _—_ 
India stock, pres Coie Ge, Wieeb wer nia 
—— bonds, 90 pr. 99 pr. | 94 96 pr. 96 pr. 92 
Exchequer bills, 24d...-| 15 17 pr. | 20 21 pr. | 20 21 pr. | 19 20 pr. | 19 21 pr. 
Consols £0r ACC. coveceneeee| 79h 794 | 794 79 773 
American 3 per cent. — —_ —_ —_ —_— 
—— new loan, 6 per cent.) —— —_ _ — —_ 
French 5 per cents. eotocccoee! ee —_— — i T6f. 90 cts. 
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624 Register —Commercial Report. . CAmgs. 
Course of Exchange, Aug. 4. Amsterdam, 36:10. B. 2 Us. Antwerp, 11:10. Bx, 
Hamburgh, 34: 2: 24 Us. Frankfort 1424. Ex. Paris 24:40. 2Us, Bord . 
} ; ordeaux, 24; 40, 
Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 4f, 
Malta, 50. Naples, 44. Palermo, 129 per oz. Rio Janeiro, 68. Oporto, 584. Dubs 
lin, 11. Cork, 11. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0, 0s. Od. Foreign gold 
ae oe 1s. 6d. New doubloons, £4, Os Ok New Doli, ds. Silver, in bars, 
ew Louis, 
PRICES CURRENT.—Axugust 1, 1818. 

SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. DUTIES 
As yo ewt. 4 to — z to 4 Tl to 0 to 82 r 
Fine and very fine, . - | 92 96 | — — | 90 94 | 87 93 wie 

Refined, Doub. Loaves, . [150 155 | — —-|— -|=— 155 
Powder ditto, . . fiz 196 | — a —_|— 122 
Ss sa) wero 192 |1i9 124 |194 126 | — 12 
SmallLumps . . j|16 118 }114 116 |193 198 | — 120 
Lai ditto, ‘oy 7 ee 115 110 112 /114 120 | — 112 

um: . -_[— 70 zi_— _- 
MOLASSES, British, cwt.} — 40} 37. 376/41 2 \ 3 xs 4 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt- 7 & 
, and fine ord. {138 150 |136 148 [140 146 |145 155 
Mid. and fine mid. {151 164 |149 162 |148 157 |159 168 

Dutch, and very ord.|130 140 | — — |130 140 |120 133 3 
Ord. good, and fine ord. {142 149 | — — |142 149 |145 149 = 00 
Mid. and 158 150 158 |160 165 ¥ - 

’ — ver .. } 2 

St 143 148 | — — |143 148 (130 154 ; 

PIMENT (in Bond) Ib.) — 11 | 103 — | 103 11 | 103 11d 00% 
Jam. Rum, 160-P. gall-| 3s 8d Ss 10d/5s 5d 388d | 335d 5s 10d | 38 Od 5s 4d 081 

ar ime te 8 g 0 100 _ —|— —| 85 8 4/¢BS. 017 
oman, Whisky,“ . * 78 75 \|— aa 3 365 sites} or 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd.} 50 54) — -|— — |£50 _ {Fs} Biss ety § 
Portugal Red," pipe-| 48 54 | — a — |46 eit. 
Spanish White, utt.| 34 55 | — urd pac — | 96 60 |} B-S.| 2 95 11 0 
Teneriffe, Pipe.| 30 35 4— —|— —| 23 34 | F-S-J F 98 16 0 
Madeira, Py ° . 60 7}— _— — | 55 65 B.S. 96 13 0 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton./£9 9 -—-!| 8159 0!8085/715 8 0 {rs} 99 16. 6 
Honduras, > . 10 —/| 8 8 9 O}; 810 8115/8 0 - 0 9 
Cam y  - «»« +}/1010 —/}10 01010} 91010 01/9 0 — 4 

ves see : = - — —=— |10 012 011010 11 0 } i 46 

INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib.| 93 6d 11s 64) 8 6 9 6 | PION 8 SG o 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine,foot.|2 2 2 3 S$ 00 
DitoOak, . . |45 46/— a Gd et a Fore 
Christiansand (aut. paid) 22 24/— ae PE? e's a en a 

uras Mahogany 1418/0 018) 1315}/%88 — 35 16 
St Domingo, di oP ia — 1250/1926 /)1 8 _ g Bin 
TAR, American . 1.) = —. on _ | BS, a 
. , 14 6 180) 180 {Fs }¥ 1 dai 
Archangel, - © | 24{— —|17 0190;210 — is seit as 

PITCH, Foreign,.. ewt.| 10 nj— mie —| 12 a {BS} 3 1 8 6) 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 77 78 | 80 82 | 82 pork eS 

MEP not hae Sis ala St Oh area 
EMP, Riga » ton} 43 49 | 50 51 | — — |£49  1¢BS.12 0 9 1 

ree Clean, . | 47 — | 50 51 | 48 50 | 47 ~ {Ps} 3 010 d 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 76 11|— - eee 
—... |o  im{l— m= tae ~\é& 60 |(Bs1g 0.0 44 
tl ae 56 “oo as Wien yet Pa: ~ |] FS. f 0 0 if 

MATS, Archangel, . 109.|105 110} — -~ — 1/1058 {BS-} 2 3.6 

BRISTLES, _ | F.S. H 4 Ug 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| 15016 0} — —j}— — |£14 1015 0 {rs:} 0. 3-115! 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 50 $1.|— — = xs | S00 51 {Ps} 0 4 & 
Montreal ditto, . . | 57 58 | 56 57 | 54 55.) 5 FS. 0 6 

Pot, . -s | 50 54 | 47 50 | 44 45°] 52 okt p e@17 

OIL, Whale, ". °. tun.) 35 | 33 sa | 20 r ibe me 
oe e+ |e 54 (p. brl.) —| — * | 33 = Poe = 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 

Middiing, eee Fo ‘o| 9° "810 TO 8] o o 104 } 0 10 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — xis» ait s 4 95 08 0 af 
Sea Island, a —|30 40/56 5 8|— re ly 

-_ |= 6 39/534 3 5|— vil 
amiddiing, = =|% 5 3 5/20 eae = Bele ey 
Demevers , _ 3/111 2411 #@ 3/)FS.[S 017 2 
aia = 18 2 ; 
Pernambuco, -. §, | — is ms ate Bt ee 5 
Maranham,' .  . | — —/2 4% 2 211195 2 of — » iy ’ 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announéed between the Ist and 
Sist July 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


fustian- facturer 





Ashworth, A. Swan, York, 
worth, J ; J. Manchester grocer 
potehorgg Senior, Thorn, Yorkshire, mariner 
oe ee New-court, St Swithin’s Lane, merchant 
Aloe, - Atherstone, Warwickshire, *hat-manu- 





Ball, J. AW Street, straw-hat manufaeturer 
Baron, M. Coleford, Gloucestershire, scrivener 
Barton, J. St James’ pea St att Street 


Bur J Wapping, comm 
Blore, R. Craven Place, 
Booth W. & G.&R. Barra, stone mason ship- 


Barlow, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, bookbinder 
cule, Aaty J. Manchester, timber-merchant 


, Laneashire, 
tend Mi. Drennan. ‘Strand, music-deal- 


oo Jane, London, fish- 
Coward, T. » Ulverston, 


cashire, miller 
Dawson, W. Witherby, Yorkshire, 
Ford, J. Se Sorte, builder 


fw Ty s* 
Horm, Comm. pment od 
A - Kingston-u |, woollen-drapers 
» Mary West Smnithfiekae harness-mak- 


lena, J. Cambridge, cabin cabinet-maker 
a A. Stonebreaks, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 


Lindars, W. Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, innkeeper 
Lee, R. Great Winchester-street, underwriter 


it, W. Kinicot, Somersetshire, tallow-chand- 


. B. Haukchurch, Dante, baker 
ss G. and J. Evans, Old Bond-street, uphol- 
Oliver, J J. 32 Blackheath, mariner 
Prichard, J. Chureh-lane, Whitechapel, cooper 


Phillips, T. Haine! Pembro! 
Pearson, J. eet, dentist 
Marlborough >| 


Reeves, J. Horablottom, oo whe. 


Ranford, J 
Rowbothatn J. Tater Sen patien Cheetos nite 
‘arburton-street, 


a Aad Fitzroy-square, horse- 


selden = Liverpool, merchant 
oo Devonshire, maltster 


ii. — waite, Cumberland, 
mm ~ al 
cig L. Veecee 


Ta’ dahon J. Lewisham, Kent, pisiahag 
Tombing, J Chad’s Row, Gray’s-inn-lane, brick- 


Watkins, J. Gb WE. and ReGperhees, Alismneys 
mer 

—— » Te - Conipniiendk St Mary-le-bone, haber- 

West, T. Manchester, joiner 

Wheeler, A. S. Birminghar, merchant 

Walcott, T. Portsea, linen-draper 

Wright, R. Liverpool, merchant 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst July 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


ane & eg ee merchants, Inverkeithing, and 
fabez Auld, A, one of the partners of said company, 


gan india pholst Edinburgh 

u erer, nbur, 

Durie, Wm. grain and cattle-dealer, Firlall 

Hewat, Wm. merchant, Netherbow, Edinburgh 

Hamilton, Wm. merehant or grocer, Glasgow 

Muirhead, Thomas & Co. bleachers at Greenhead, 
and Thomas Muirhead, senior, and Thomas 
Mabie, junior, the individual | partners of that that 


Smith a. Hemet, grocer or pr agp Glasgow 
Scott, ‘John, and Krehibald uir, nit, carrying on busi- 
ness as a company at the Monkland Canal-basin, 
near Glasgow, as coal-merehants and dealers in 
coal, under the firm of John Scott and Archibald 
Muir, and John Scott and Archibald Millar, the 
individual concern 
Wilson, James, in Knowhead, near Strathaven 


DIVIDENDS. 
Arthur, James, late vintner, now baler, Glasgow, 
by James Kerr, accountant, G 
Hood, John, and John Hood & Co. ; by Wm. Jef- 
frey, Stirling-square, Glasgow—1st September 
— Wilkie, wrights at Pollockshaws; by Gil- 


Saunderson, accountant, Glasgow : a final 
one—24th a 
Hall, Rev. James, Rose-street, Edinburgh; by 


Wm. Ss. Moncrie®, trustee: second dividend 
Mather, James, hatter, Bdinburgh ; by Peter Mor- 


Monteath, Duncan, & Co. late grocers, Glasgow, 
and John Duncan, individual reel thereof ; 
by Gilbert Sanders, accountant, G: 

Nicoll, George, tenant in Newry, co conay of For- 
far, ‘deceased: a dividend 3d. per pound— 
6th August 

Ross, John, coal and ots ge Laren Inverness ; 
by Anderson & Shepherd, solicitors there: a di- 
vidend of 1s. 6d. per pound 

Stevenson, Robert, spirit dealer, Glasgow: a final 
dividend—24th August; by Gilbert Sanders, ac- 
countant, Glasgow 

Smith, Neil, lately lint and yarn-merchant, Glas- 
gow by John Fergusson, writer, Glasgow—11th 


Struthers, John, Wright, some time in Tradestown, 
now in Anderston; by John Fergusson, writer, 
Glasgow—20th August 

Scott, Burt, & Co. tannersin Ki uhar, and 
John be 7 ae pane atten and John a= 
the indivi ers of t — 3b 
Inglis, Sheet in doen by Elie gees 

Strachan, Wm. saddler, Arbroath; by Wm. Bail- 
lie, leather-merchant, Brechin 

Turnbull, Thomas, printer, Edinburgh: a third 
and final dividend ; by John Greig, accountant, 
Edinburgh 

Whyte, David, late of Blair, farmer, grain-mer- 
perp ees str rw ai r Turn a ta 

nal dividen m ay 

Wood & Son, merchants, »; Fergusson, May Ewing, 





ton, grocer, Edinburgh—5th ugust merchant, Glasgow—18th August 
EDINBURGH.—Avs. 5. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......438. Od. | Ist,...... Os. Od. | Ist,.....-268. 0d. | Ist,......288. 6d. 
2d, ......40s. Od. } Os. Od. 2d, secs 24. Od. 2A, ..04.:2%s. 0d. 
3d, ......35s. 0d. BA esi cs Os. Od. Sd, ......22s. Od. Sd, ......26s. Od. 


Average of wheat, £1 : 17 : 10 : 2-12ths per boll. 
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Tuesday, Aug. 4. 
Beef (173 oz. per Ib.) Os. Gd. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os.11d. to 
Mutton . . . ~. Os.’ 7d. to Os. Sd. | Potatoes (28 1b.) . . Is. 2d. to 





Os. 
Os. 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od.to 4s. 6d. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 7d. to Is, 
Veal . . . . ~ Os. Sd. to Os. 10d. | Salt ditto, stone 23s. Od. to Os. 
Pork . . . . ~ Qs. 5d. to Os. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . . 1s. 6d. to Os, 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. to 12s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . . 0s. 10d. to Os, 


HADDINGTON.—<Avs. 7. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......40s. Od. | Ist,......37s. Od. | Ist,......27s. Od. | Ist,......29s. Od. | Ist, .....29s. Od. 
Bdiy..3... 37s. Od. | 2d,...... SAs. Od. | 2d,......238. Od. | 2d, ......26s. Od. | 2d,......26s, Od. 


3d, ......32s. Od. | 3d,......31s, Od. {| 3d,......20s. Od. | 3d, ......23s. Od. | 3d,....,.23. Od, 
Average of wheat, £1: 11 : 6: 4-12ths. per boll. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and , is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 




















London, Corn Exchange, Aug. 5. Liverpool, Aug. 8. 
Pere” 8. 8 ||Wheat, sd. 5. de) nd ed, 
Wheat,red new60 to 70|Boilers ... 66to 70 per 70 Ibs. Rice, p.cwt. — to — 
Fine. .... 72to 74/Small Beans 65to 72 l english - 10 6to17 0'Flour, English, 
Speine .+ 76to 78|Old do. 1816." Oto O||Scotch . .10 Oto ll ei p-2801b.fine — to — 
ite .... 67to 74| Tick do.... 48to 62/||/Welch.. .10 0to1l 5;—— Seconds — to — 
Finedo. ... 76to 78|Hard . .. 63to 66|/Irish ,. 9 Oto 9 GiIrishp.240 lb. — to o 
Superfine do. 80to 84|Feed Oats, .. 26to 29||Dantzic . 12 0 to 12 3|Ameri. p. bi. 440 to-46 0 
F -.+ Oto OjFinedo. ... 50to 52||/Wismar.. 11 6 to 12 0|—Sourdo. 560 to 40 6 
Rye,new . . 42to 48/Polanddo. .- 30to /||American . 11 0 to 11 4/Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Barley ....58to 44/Finedo.... 33to 356 (Quabes -+ 10 0to10 9\— White . — to — 
Superfine do. 52to 58|Potatodo. .. 33to 55 |'Barley, per 60 libs, —Red.. — to = 
Malt,....-. 66 to 80|Finedo. ...58to 40/||English .. 70to 8 0/Oatmeal, per 240Ib. 
Fine do. ... 82to 86|Fine Flour, . 70 to 75|\Scotch . . — to — [English . 380t0400 
Hog Pease, new 55 to 58|Seconds, ... 65to 70/|Irish . . — to — |Scotch .. . 370 to3806 
Maple .... 56to 60 — Pollard Se = ag 3 bag 4 O|lrish . -. 5000350 
White Pease 60to €5|Bran ... to e, per qr. 0 
: lOnts, per 25 Ib. Butter, Beef, &c. 
Seeds, &c. Aug. 4. |Bng. pote. 46to4 9/Butter, perewt.s. s 
7 5s.” 5. ||Welshpotato 4 0to4 4)Belfast . ..126to @ 
Mustard, Brown, 15 to 24/Trefoil, new . 14to 56 |\Scotch... 46to4 9|Newry .. I124to 6 
—White... 7tol2/Ryegrass... 5to32|/Foreign .. 59to4 3)Drogheda . Oto 0 
no «2 ¢ ¢ 10 to Long —to—/|\Irish ... - Oto4 8)Waterford,newll8to 0 
Turnips, New 12 to 20/Clover, lish, jRapeseed,p.l. —to — |Cork,3d . 108to 0 
ane. ~+ « —to—'—Red, new . 28 to 126 ||Flaxseed,p. —to — |—New, 2d, . 120to 0 
—Vellow,new —to——White ... 50to 110 |/Sowing,p.hhd. —to — |Beef, p. tierce 85 to 95 
Canary .. - 80to105|RibGrass . .—to— |/Beans, prqr. —— p. barrel 60 to 63 
Hempseed . . . 70 to 76/Carraway, Eng. 48 to 56 [English . 630 to 68 0|Pork, p-bri. 88 to 98 
Linseed, crush. 60 to 70 —Forei -- . 43 to 46 |Foreign - + 60.0 to 65 0)Bacon, per cwt. 
Lucerne, New . — to —'Coriander . . . 18 to 21 |Pease, per quar. —Short middles 70 to 72 
New Rapeseed, £58 to £46. — Boiling . 60 0 to 68 0/—Long do. Oto @ 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 25th July 1818. 


Wheat, 87s. 10d.—Rye, 53s. 10d.—Barley, 52s. 7d.—Oats, 56s. 11d.—Beans, 63s. 7d-—Pease, 57s. 11d.— 
Oatmeal, 38s. 7d. per boll of 140 Ibs.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th July 1818. 


Wheat, 67s. 8d.—Rye, 59s. 1d.—Barley, 42s. 10d.—Oats, 29s. 9d.—Beans, 50s. 6d.—Pease, 50s. 8d.— 
Oatmeal, 26s. 0d.—Beer or Big, 41s. 3d. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THE month of July has been warm and wet, the mean temperature being 4 degrees, and 
the quantity of rain three uarters of an inch greater than the same month last year. The 
heat during the first three days was moderate, but increased till the 6th. A heavy rain 
cooled the air for some days; but onthe 13th the Thermometer again rose above 70, 
gradually increasing every day till the 17th, when it stood as high as 804. A heavy rain 
again produced a reduction of temperature till the 24th. On that day the Thermometer 
rose to 76, and next day to 72. e 26th was very wet ; and it rained more or less every 
day till the end of the month. The Barometer has been pretty steady, and generally above 
the average height ; and the Hygrometer also some degrees higher than July last year. 
The point of deposition corresponds nearly to the mean minimum temperature ; and the 
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mean of ten morning and evening differs from the mean of the maximum and minimum 
only about half a degree. The rain that fell early in the month proved very beneficial te 
crops of every kind—that of the latter part of the month has been very much the reverse, 





MeTzorOLocicaL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


Juty 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of paaey. daily heat, $ Py 68.3 | Maximum, 17th day, 3 » 805 
it oceeee «Cold, ‘ ’ 52.2 | Minimum, . . — Ist, ° ° 38.5 
ede * temperature, 10 A. M. . ‘ 63.0 | Lowest maximum, 31st, ° vs ee 55.5 
o% hm. - 10P. M. ’ 3 56.4 | Highest minimum, 15th, . - 1 61.0 
11 of daily ex . 60.5 | Highest, 10A.M-. 17th, . 4 77.0 
~oo¢ 10 A.M. sad ie 10 P. M. . > 59.7 | Lowest ditto, . 5d, A « F 50.5 
. 4 daily observations, 3 é 60.0 | Highest, 10 P. M. 15th, . é e 67.0 
Whole range of yey ‘ .  §01.5 | Lowest ditto . _ Ist, ° 48.0 
Mean daily ditto, é 16.1 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 24th, . ° 7.5 
«.. temperature of ¢ spring water, ° 56.5 | Leastditto, . : Bist, , - 50 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
int of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.64) . 29.867 | Highest, 10 A- M.- ° 15th, re 30.200 
~+*.- 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 64) -« 29.894 |} Lowest ditto, 5 25th, i 29.595 
+... both, (temp. of mer. 64) . 29.881 | Highest, 10 P. M. ° 14th, . 350.230 
Whole range of barometer, .- ° 5.425 | Lowest ditto, 25th, ° 29.620 
Mean daily ditto, . ° Sredse ° .175 | Greatest range in 24 hours — é .493 
" Least ditto, . 16th, ° - 010 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. 
Mean dryness, 10A.M. «+ 25.4 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
pitiierene 0 . M. a ant? 13.1 | Highest, 10 A. M. Ist, é 50:0 
eale: sets to: Of bath, ° 19.5 | Lowest ditto, . 5ist, oi. 2.0 
++» point of deposition, 10 A. M ° ° 54.5 | Highest, 10 P. M. . 1st, ‘ 32.0 
vas © <'ps asi uibee aaa > 51.5 | Lowest ditto, 7th, ° 2.0 
2 eae’ tt * ofboth ‘ 53.0 | Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 17th, é 67.0 
Rain in inches, ° . 3.983 | Lowest ditto e ° 52.2 
Evaporation in ditto, | ° ° ° ° 2.610 | Highest P. of D. 10 Pp. M. oth, é ° 62.4 
Mean daily Evaporation, ° ‘ ° .084 |. Lowest ditto, ® é Ist a 29.0 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HY GROMETER. 
Hom. 4y ess, 10 A. M. ° o ° ru 7.7 | Greatest dryness, 2d, 10 A. M. e . 47.0 
© 2° — - 10P. M. ° ° e 18.7 |. Least ditto, 7th, 10 P. M- ° ‘ 1.0 





Fair days 13; rainy days 18. Wind West of meridian, 26; East of meridian, 5. 





MereoroLocicat TaBLe, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four oclock, after- 
noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 




































































Thermometer. 
| Ther. |Barom. Athen.” | Wind. Ther. {parm |" Thee. Wind. 

July 1 1A 493 oo xi} Cle. {Warm, clear |July 17{ | 37 Ex aa N.W. |Warm,clear. 
of (a0e7| “Sovlacee y |e [Very warm. | 18{ JA Set] “Sola-o5 f (CHIC: tthund aeons, 
{Ree | Be Iw. ees, | sof GH TINS. 
NSE) ata Sw. | 204 hie st cat [oo 
5 A. i8 “Sa3|a, 66} [N- W. bie] ACSia| “3Salaces $[S:W- |Clouay. 
og] SAE} (Rrata!| RS) SII omy 
HARE SERS. [omens | 25 Rg] BRAN ley mam 
8{ [M004] 04M CO IN-W\Showery. | 244 \A"Z9,| “20eln] } Cole. mae 
ofa ROMS ph whee] anf RR) SN He 
wo 04] “HORSE bl wlwam.cea.| 264 3264 BSNS Vw fate 
uf{ net 30 eat N. W. flout | 27{ - 37 wea cet N.W. |Showery. 
ef Rs | DI lett | anf 8) BRB hrm 
4 A | SINCE an farms. | 204 NE | RNR hc, ere 
144 (Fea) “ogalac703|W>  |Warm,clear, | wo Se 46 | ‘sosla 65} [E> |Clear. 

15 wen Pimp ft er N. W. Warm,clear. ee wn yh wt S.E. |Rainy. 
16 A395 ae - oh be W.| Warm, clear. Average of Rain, 3.4 inches. 





Register—Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 4 


628 
BIRTHS. 

June 25. At Pam, © the se of Major Shum, 
6 

x! At Gate house, _ m the of Benge agen 
the wife of Mr ’ 
== i ter. The three esp, are, eo wns a0 
are all well. 

a == , Argyleshire, Mrs Captain Camp- 


29. “Mrs ‘Smith, Ym Aan, a dae a son. 
t Garpel 23 Mrs a 
— At Knowsouth, the A Willie Oliver, 
Esq. of — a — 
rs Darling, of the ciel Kelso, a 
ae 2. om Hilabank, the lady of Peter Wedder- 
3. Aisa Stranraer, the lady of Colone] M‘Nair, 90th 
mat Shandwick-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Miller of 


a son. 

5. At Ashby de la Zouch, in Latent, the 
lady of the Rev. William M‘Douall, a 

— Mrs James Campbell, Northumberland-street, 


Edinburgh, a daxghtes. 
7. The wife of James Simpson, farm-servant to 
Mr Moffat, Provan-mill, about two miles from 
aren, was safely delivered of three children, two 
eat a boy, who, with the mother, are doing 


_ et... Dullerson, wife of James O’Brien of 
gault, within a mile of Strabane, I » Was 
deli cred re otf four female children, one of whom was 
The mother isin afair way of recovery, 

and the three children are likely to do well. 
— Ather te James Haig, Esq. Lochrin, Mrs 

M, E. yy 

10. At burgh, the lady of Robert Montgom- 


“Ye AT Shandwick- lace, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Major James Lee, a hter. 
— At5i, George-street, the lady of Captain Bul- 


te in eat King-etiost, Mrs Captain Ki 
\. rs err, 
-R.N.a ter. 

15. At , Mrs Ferrier, a son, which only 


survived afew hours. 
16, In Miller’s Yard, Tollhouse-hill, Notting- 
_ Mrs Bell was delivered of three fine children, 
and a boy. mother children are 
to do we: Her husband was a private 
oe of foot, but died about two 


mis. Mrs ins Cathcart, Gayfield-square, Edinburgh, a 
" At her house, Upper Seymour-street, Lon- 


Viscountess 
a — Castlehill, Eanbaron Mrs Snell, a 


. At Durie, Mrs Christie, a son. 
36. .. Teviotbank, the Hon. Mrs Elliott, a son. 
n — Street, Edinburgh, Lady Anne 
Wardlaw, a ughter. — ones 
a Cange, the lady of William Stothert of 


ter, 
wt Stockbr e, Mrs John Laidlaw, a son. 

— The lad thes ‘our, a daughter. 

Last week, the wife of a 5 shepherd employed by 
Mr Hawkins of Newport, Monmout hshire, was de- 
pra ge boys and a0 girls at a birth, who 
are ina ving way. parents are r, and 
Keep them in coal-baskets instead of cradles. 





MARRIAGES. 
March 29. At Buenos Ayres, Thomas Fair, Esq. 
to Miss Harriott Kendall, 

June l. at the house of the British Ambassador, 
2 Seg John M‘Pherson, Esq. eldest son Di arcs 
f r barrac’ 

for North ‘North ital to Repecto Cotelle, 
John A % thet resident “of ~ 


3. Berkeley Buckingham Smith Stafford 
Maine, in Giensunty of Louth, . to Anne if 
ler, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel ‘atrick T 

6. James Spence, Esq. Broughton Place, 
burgh, to Pye daughter of the late Aa 

Hughson, Esq. of Airds. 

8. At Wooden, ‘Captain Thomas Hood of the 75th 
regiment, eldest son of Thomas Hood of Hard. 
— a eldest daughter of Robert Wal. 

22. At Speldiwrst, near Tunbridge, Kent, Lon 
Cochrane, to Miss Catherine Corlett Barnes, late of 
Bryanstone-street, London, a young lady of small 
fortune but men er 

— At Bath, Roderick Macneill, Esq. younger of 
Barra, to Isabella Caroline, eldest da daughter of 
Cc. Brownlow, Esq. of Lurgan, county of Armagh, 

30. Robert Christie, Esq. accountant, Edin! 
to Isabella, roma of Mr George Hewet, Gri 
field, Berwicks 

July 1..At a Mr Thomas Calder of West 
Barns Distillery, East Lothian, to Jean, third 
daughter of James Hamilton, Esq. -— Baden’s Gill’ 

— At Dundee, John Maxwell, E - late of Ja. 
maica, to Elizabeth, daughter of the ate Rev. Mr 
James Stormonth of Kinclune, minister of Airly, 

— At Ayr, the Rev. George Bell of Longforma- 
cus, to Mrs Elizabeth Watson. 

2. At St George’s church. Hanover-square, Lon. 
don, Peter Langford Brook, Esq. of Mere-hall, 
Cheshire, to Elizabeth Sophia Row ey eldest daugh- 
ter of Admiral Sir Charles Rowley. 

6. At Ford church, Thomas Hutchison, Esq; of 
North Shields, to Miss P. Carr, eldest daughter of 
John Carr, Esq. Ford. 

7. Mr William Ford, merchant, Leith, to Miss 
Barbara Johnston, second daughter of Mr William 
Johnston, merchant there. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Russell, merchant, 
Falkirk, to Janet, fourth ——— of the late Mr 
Robert Melville, merchant, Falkirk. 

P At Dundee, the Rev. John Shaw of Braca- 
, in the Isle e, to M Sage 
of the Rev. Malcolm C Colquhoun of Dund 

— At Mullicartin, near Lisburn, J oh Camp. 
bell, 77, to Catherine Jameson, 74. This 
is the third time that the bridegroom, and second 
that the — have presented an offering at the 
shrine of H 

15, At Jedburgh, Mr Thomas Oliver, farmer in 
Lanton-mill iss Thomson, daughter of the 
late Mr Thomson, Lanton. 

— At Wells, Richard Burford, Esq. formerly of 
the royal North British dragoons, to Harriet, one 
of the daughters of the late Robert, and sister of the 
present J. P. Tredway, Esq. M. P. for Wells. 

— Lord James Stuart, brother to the Marquis of 
Bute, to ~w, Tighe, ater h daughter of the late W. 


Ti ls 

5 ay Ta Mr Robert Marshall, merchant in 
dockieacen Tweed, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
= 2 James wee = 9 farmer in Banbeath, Fife. 


» At Edin’ h, Mr John Torrance, Hanover; 
a: to Jane, ighter of Andrew Veitch, Esq. 
Dalry Mills. 


21. At Edinburgh, Robert Filson, Esq. Madras 
medical establishment, to Maria Euphemia, only 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-eolonel Flint, 25th 
regiment 

— At Culter, John Gibson, jun. Esq. W.S. to 
Catharine, third daughter of John Dickson of Kil- 
bucho, . advocate. 

25. At jammersmith, Edmund Ronalds, Esq. 
~ pa, aaa daughter of Dr Anderson of Ham- 


ra ‘At it Edinburgh, Elias Cathcart, Esq. 
of Alloway, to Miss Janet Dunlop, Xu f mod 
of the late Robert Dunlop, 

28. At Leith, the Rev. James Sockeith, to i 
Commis, daugh ter of Mr Cumming, late royal 


“2. By special license, at St George’s church, 
Hanover-square, London, the Marquis of Bute, to 
the lady Maria North, eldest daughter of the late 
George Earl of Guildford. The bride was given 
away by the Duke of York. 
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, Lord Viscount Cranley, eldest son 


fine taal of Onslow, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
George Fludyer, o~ M.P 
— At London, ‘Crawford, only son of 


avid, eldest son of Mr W. 
Edinburgh, to Ann, 


‘merchant, gh, 
Poorer of Mr Robert Dott, residing Te, 


DEATHS. 


aa 2 i imap an Mn Doni Pein wy Esq. 
for that 


oy, and 0 mt oF a iiate Sir Stuart hreipland of 


April 26 A At Rio Janeiro, aged 62, Commodore 

John , in the service of his Majesty the 

of Porcugal, and master and commander R.N. 

une 1. At Campie-house, David Milne, Esq. 
father of Rear-admiral Sir David Milne, K. C. B. 

4, AtCobham Park, Surry, after a very long ill- 

ness, in the 67th year of his age, Harvey Christian 


Combe, Esq. for many one of the oa 
tives in par! it for the city of Lon 
ir John Downs Serutton, ti Ral, wit 
of Mr Jo! wns S ax. ,. 
19. Lah —-rgomnrnd Rev. Thomas Young, 
21. After a Jong and painful illness, Mrs Macna- 
relict of the late John Macnamara, Esq. of 


mara, 
St Christopher’s, wad teeter to the present Lady 


22. At Garscube, near Glasgow, Catharine Don- 
% youngest daughter of Mr Robert 
George Pary ~ hen ee at fa 
23. Parys, arm ent, raven- 
, after a severe illness of three months. 
— At CForfia, Mr John Mann, writer there. 
24, At Montrose, Mr James Dempster, jun. ship- 
master, 2 aged 56. 
= At Siston, in England, aged 100, Richard 
Kew, a pauper. a 2 lived to be be grandfather toa 


board his M lajenty’ ship Forth, th 
— On s 's u e 
Halifax station, by the burting of a tiood vessel, 
Lieutenant Alexander H R.Ns a deserving 

officer, third son of the Eerl of Marchmont 
Iiis confirmation as lieutenant was intimated from 


comm 
account of his untimely death. Lieutenant Home 
a hare> ~ at ir and the strongest man 


25. At Morebattle Mains, near Kelso, in the 37th 
one ane age, after a painful illness of only 24 
Scott, wife of Mr John Hills. 
— At her house, Royal Exchange xchange, Edinburgh, 
Se ee a Lianne 
_ -son un- 
ter of Burnside. 
— At Oreston, near Plymouth, in his 80th yenr, 
Lieutenant John Burrows of the royal navy, 
which he served 64 years, 56 of which were asa ry Be 
tenant. yy gine in Greenwich hospital, he 
= the oldest in the lieutenant’s list, and preferred 


—- veut twice offered the rank of a 

— At his seat eld, near Charleville, coun- 
ty of Cork, ne ht Hon. Baron akart. go- 
vemnor and custos retu rotulorum of the county of Lime- 


and colonel of the county of Limerick militia, 


— Mr William Hutchison, fish-curer, Burnt- 
island, in the of life, universally regretted. 
He was ‘unfortunately lost on returning from New- 
haven to Burntisland, in the passage boat which 
foundered in the Frith of Forth. His remains 
were found on the Ist, and interred at Burntisland 
on the 4th Jul 

26. At Cumbernauld, the Rev. George Hill, in 
the 68th year of his age, and 37th of his ministry. 
Mr'Hill was ordained at Cumbernauld in the year 
1782, and during the lapse of 56 years, there was 
not a officiating ir on on which he was incapable of 

ic, and only three Sabbaths dur- 
ing his last ing his bea that he was unable for duty. 

— At Paris, the infant daughter and only child 
of Lord William Russell, son to the Duke of Bed- 
tk Shea Ns Ryu, wife of Mr SR 

es rs ic, wife of Mr - 
tie of the commissaria yule, ’ 


Register. —Marriages and Deaths. 
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25. At Pring gy hd Mrs Bell, wife of the 

Rev. An 

At his Landa seat, Port Elliot, Cornwall, 

eto in Kings Ce , Old Aberdeen, in the 5th 
~In 's 7 

banner dor eRe Mi Jon Gray, Taany years 

master of re- 


an useful 

—— aaa strate of te city of 0 Old Aberdeen, 
28. A Youngson, at the very 
advanced ag of near She was a native of the 
able to go about until a 

e Fred on the on 
Th se’en . 
a entire scent parish of Foveran, 


— — to the age of 101. ; 
Mrs Bell, relict of the 
Rew. _ urray, ee oF Eccles, 90, 
— At Overton, kshire, John 
ford, the infant son of Captain James Coutts Craw- 
ford “of Overton. 
—In in Gosarons , the infant 


daughter Captain Elliott Be Baugh, R. N 

wet Chicktands Priory - Beliordshire, in the 
77th year of his age, Sir < George Osborn 

general in the army, and of the doth eg rae 
ment of foot 


July 1. At Greenock, after a short illness, on his 
way to join Se my ‘staff, Deputy-assistant-eom- 


n 
ap —~ dh of Sand-] , Shetland, 
ais a pe Sumburgh, mother of Mrs Admiral 


ey At Spittal, East Lothian, Mr James Bairns 
father, farmer. 
— At his house, Aig ey py es, Francis 
Thomas ge * <. 
loss of his 5 it 1799. 
privacy and secl 
of blood and the calls of > be 
queathed a considerable sum to public charition 
Mrs Hinde, his near relative, is nominated sole ex- 
ecutrix. 
— At Henderland, William, only son of Mr John 
Anderson, in the 15th of his age. 

5. At the houseof Ross of Sound, in Zetland, 
in the 47th year of his age, George. Linklater, a 
— At Elgin, Rev. Thomas Duncan, 
had been for about PP tll name y8 5 ny Bonn 
tion there. 


eiate con 
wick, Mrs Jameson, wife of Mr Jame- 


6. At 

son, town clerk of gl 
— At Mossburnford, near ledburgh, Miss Mat- 

garet Purves, Gupas of Bolte) Mr Wm Purves. 

ax At Glasgow, Mr William Milne, merchant 
ere, 

— Ather house, in Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Elizabeth Bruce, eldest daughter of the late 
David Bruce of Kinnaird, 

— Mrs L ucy Walker, widow of William Walker, 


wats » Berks, Lady Lindsay, widow 
t Sunn 
wine araa at »Batt * 
a Youn' yndford. 
Theses aeons » Esq. of Johnstonburn, East 
Lothian, aged 82 years. 
8. moi ag ww, suddenly, Alexander Lear- 


her house in Falkirk, Mrs Marion Meek, 
relict of Dr John Corbet, 
At 4 Lieutenant-gene- 


— At house, College-strect, John, 
penn son of Mr John M‘Diarmid, writer in Edin- 
urgh, 
oo At Edinburgh, James aos student = 
“At Founainbridge Margaret He Henderson Mil. 
_ ‘oun 
ler, eldest daughter of the late Mr David Miller. 
io. a Springhill, Thomas Nesbit, Esq. of Mer- 


m _ At his house, Clapham Common, John Sprot, 


sq. 

11. At Edinbu Mrs Elizabeth BI widow 
nha" vig 

— At Stewartfield, Caroline Cornelia, eldest 


a of James Elliot, Esq Bot coed 78. teen of Woollie. 
Richard wm Esq. 
for the county, and =, of the sMeriten of te the 


borough of Lancaster. He was the father of the 
corporation, having served the ee ae mayor three 
times, viz. in 1795, 1805, and 1813 

— At ofa blood-vessel 


t London, 
bursting, Mr John :Leddingham, son of the late Mr 
George Leddingham, m it, Leith. 


Daiy stetive to to the tes 





hmuirhead, near Edinburgh, Miss 
li, only daughter of the late John 
h. 


» Pert 
— Mary Jane, aged [1, youngest daughter of 
John Thomson, Esq. Forth-street, burgh. 

— Sarah Firth of Bradley, Yorkshire, aged 75, 
who, within the last 16 years, had been persecuted 
eg babe yg agp le. 

142 At burgh, Mr James Welsh, late baker 


— At Edin Miss Jane Campbell, daughter 
of the late John Cai pbell, Esq. cashier of the royal 
of 


bank of Scotland. 
— At Leith, Alexander Shirreff, Esq. merchant 


» aged 68. 
— At » near Edinburgh, aged 19, Ag- 

nes, only daughter of Mr William Elder, Leith. — 
i6: At 134, George-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Eli- 

gabeth Constable, wife of Mr Robert Cadell, book- 


seller. 
17. Of a fit of apoplexy, at the house of the Rev. 
Bird, High Hoyland, where he was 
receiving his education, Ric! Henry Liulphus 
Lumley, third son of the Hon. and ttev. John 
Lumley Savile of Rufford, Notts. He was born 
16, 1800. His remains were deposited 
in the vault of the Savile family, at Thornhill. 
18. At her house, 5, Roxbu , Mrs Ann 
Allan, relict of Mr William Dick, attorney at law 
in Gibraltar. 


— At the Manse yh pee J the Rev. John 
Campbell, minister of parish e 

19. Christina Dorothea j!amilton, infant daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ewing, teacher, 41, North Hanover- 
street. 


— At Ayr, aged 15, Mary Riddel, daughter of 
late Dr David Linton, P ysician ‘in the island 


of Grenada. 
%0. At Edinburgh, aged 16, John Henderson, 
only child of Mr Henderson of Johnson’s-court, 


Fleet-street, 
ey aged 19, Agnes, oy daugh- 
illiam Farquharson, physici 
Ot At his hous, & the Ls » Mr John 
H 


lenderson, 5 , 

23. At Bellwood, Henrietta Anna Jane, only 

ye ty John Y oung, jun. Esq. 
At 


2 Argyle house, » the Right Hon, 
Lady Caroline Catherine Gordon, second hter 
of the Earl of Aberdeen. 


— William Hutton, engraver in Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Patrick, the infant son of John 
Campbell, Esq. of Achalader. J 

— At Goodrich-houre, near Ross, Herefordshire, 
Miss Ann Colquhoun Bruce, eldest daughter of Sir 

illiam Bruce of Stenhouse, Bart. 

25. At Edinburgh, Marion, daughter of Mr John 

icol, Buceleuch-street. 


-street. 
26. At Edinburgh, William Jeffrey, Esq. 
28. At Edinburgh, Alex.nder Hamilton More- 
youngest son of the Rev. Robert Morehead. 
29. At Qrmsary, Miss Katherine Campbell, 
daughter of the deceased William Campbell, of 


350. At No 2, Mound-place, Eliza Orr, relict of 
William Raeburn, perfumer, Edinburgh. 

— At en ay Jemima Barbara, youngest 
daughter of Sir J Hay of Smithfield and Hays- 
town, Bart. - 

Lately—Mr Henry Riehardson of Northallerton, 
Yorkshire, [ry me re the ma gentlemen 

-nsive r of game 
“ om tain-General Cuenes, the com- 
mander-in-chief at the celebrated battle of Baylen. 


Register-—Deaths. 


deceased Dr M 





At Eye, Thomas Wayth, Esq, solicitor, He was 
attending the election ball given in honour of the 
newly-elected members for the burgh of Eye, and 
partaking of the amusement of dancing, when he 
in a moment fell motionless, and instantly expired, 

At Portobello, near Sheffield, Mr Joseph \ oule, 
a self-taught mathematician of some emineuce jn 
that neighbourhood, and an able instructor. Hig 
death was caused by keeping the windows of his 
school-room open during the whole of the Wedne. 
day preceding, to avoid as much as ible the in. 
convenience of the intense heat of that day, 
which he caught an inflammatory fever, which ce. 
casioned his death. 

At Ferney Gre'n, on the banks of Windemere, 
Westmorland, the seat of the late Mr Pringle, 
Robert Allan, Esq. banker, Edinbur, hy aged 72. 

At Greenhill, in the parish of Ruthwell, Andrew 
Rome, in the 76th — of his age. ‘his old man, 
with his brother, who still survives, and is about 10 
| had older, is among the last of a daring and en- 

erprisi: g race of smugglers, who carried on an ex- 
tensive contraband trade in Annandale, before the 
exclusive privileges of the Isle of Man were bought 
up and regula’ by government. He wasa native 
of the border parish of Dornock, but for the last 40 
or 50 years resided in the — of ‘ituthwell, where 
he rented a farm under the Earl of Mansfield. The 
character of this old smuggler was strongly marked 
with the peculiar features of his illicit occupation, 
and would have formed a fine subject for the gta- 
phic pen of the author of Guy Mannering. 

Count Kalkreuth, the governor of fat city. 
This distinguished officer lived to his 83d year, 
having spent no less than 67 yexrs in the Prussian 
Service, and been actively employed during the 
whole military career of his great friend and in- 
structor, Frederick II. 

At Calcutta, Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, Bart. 

At Bombay, David White, F'sq. second member 
of the medical board of the Bombay presidency, 

Richard Miles Wynne, Esq. of Eyart-house, 
many years governor of Cape Coast Castle, Africa, 

At Leamington Spa, Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
D. C. L. long and deservedly celebrated for his phi- 
lanthropie labours and writings for promoting the 

ublic charities and other useful institutions of the 
ingdom. 

At Pisa, where she went for the recovery of her 
health, the Hon. Charlotte Plunkett. She was 
sister to Lord Cloncurry, and married, in 1803, 
Edwerd, eldest son of Lord Dunsany, by whom she 
has left two sons and one daughter. 

At Dundee, in the 100th year of his age, John 
Fraser, a native of Strathspey, and one of the few 
remaining adherents of Prince Charles Stuart, hav- 
ing fought under that unfortunate Prince during 
the whole of the rebellion in 1745 and 1746. He 
was buried at the church-yard of Logie; and the 
company who attended his remains to the grave 
followed the ancient Highland custom of drinki 
some bott!es of whisky before leaving the burying- 


und. 

oon his passage home from Jamaica, the celebrat- 
ed author, M. G. Lewis, Esy. well known by the 
name of Monk Lewis. 

At Lynn Regis, Mr Gavin Mitchell, son of the 

litchell, minister of Kinellar. 

At Newport, in this county, after a lingering ill- 
ness, the Hon. Andrew Foley, M. P. for Droitwich, 
in Worcestershire, brother of the late Lord Foley, 
and father of Colonel Foley, one of the coun 
members in the last parliament. 

At Trinidad, in the end of March last, Thomas 

ue, eldest son of Jacob Bogue, lieutenant of 
police, Edinburgh. 

At Trieste, a Greek, at the great age of 125. He 


lived in three centuries. 
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